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CROSBY’S  VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES. 

I7»p  conception  of  the  FUixir  of  Life  wan  horroireU  from  Cro>>by's 
Vitntized  Phosphite^  which  for  over  20  Yearn  han  been  maele  from  the 
ItltAtS  of  the  Ox,  Phffsiriinn  have  accejUeel  the  fact  that  thin  ensence 
front  the  ox  brain  in  the  true  rentorer  of  vigor  to  the  human  nyntem. 

The,  Elixir,  from  the  glandn  of  animals,  wan  intended  only  to  in- 
rreant>  virility,  whereas  Vitalized  Phonnhiten  restores  vitality  and  renovates 
alt  the  weakened  functions  of  both  brain  and  bmly.  It  in  the  true  Elixir 
of  Youth.  IfG  ir.  2iith  Sf.,  N,  Y.  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail,  $1. 
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Saved  By  The  Root. 

As  the  lovely  Swiss  madden  was  saved  on  the  brink  of  a 
preoipioe  by  the  root  of  an  old  pine  tree,  so  thousands  of 
lives  are  saved  annually  by  the  root  from  which 


J  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

V I  ^  extracted.  It  is  the  Hondu- 

root,  which,  according  to 

only  variety  of  sarsaparilla 
that  contains  genuine  remedial 
}  ^  properties.  For  thoroughly 

\  C  cleansing  the  blood  of  scrofula 

^  and  the  poisons  that  cause 

'  boils,  pimples,  and  all  kinds  of 

eruptions,  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
y  has  long  held  pre-eminence 

/•  among  alteratives. 

“  A  neighbor  of  onrs  who  was  ten- 
yAk^  /  dered  nearly  blind  from  scrofula,  was 

^  *k  entirely  cured  by  using  three  bottles  of 

}\  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.” — Stephens  & 

'  'Bnxt,  Druggiite,  Ball  Play,  Tenn. 

)  JCv  “For  several  years,  in  the  spring 

J  '*''S  months,  I  used  to  bo  troubled  with  a 
•  ^  V  A  i  feeling,  and  a  dull  pain  in 

•y\^  M  1*1  small  of  my  back,  so  bad,  at  times, 
y  j  IM#  if'  as  to  prevent  my  being  able  to  walk,  the 

4f  'i  ''  f  ^  pj  least  sudden  motion  causing  me  severe 

l\^s  \  P\  distress.  Occasionally,  a  rash  covered 

CuptriQM.  ■j  \  \  y  my  body,  the  skin  apparently  becoming 

*  thickened,  accompanied  bv  intense  itch¬ 

ing.  Frequently,  boils  would  break  out  on  various  parts  of  the  bo<ly.  By  the 
otlvtce  of  friends  and  my  family  physician,  I  began  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
and  continued  It  till  the  poison  in  my  system  was  completely  eradicated.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  everybody  would  be  benefited  by  taking  a  bottle  or  two  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  during  the  spring  months.” — L.  w.  Enoush,  Montgomery,  Texas. 

“Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  an  excellent  alterative  tonic,  and  in  all  cases  where 
such  a  remedy  is  needed  I  prescribe  it.”— Db.  A.  S.  PEmNasB,  GUn  Gardner,N.  J. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

PKXtPAltXS  BT  DK.  J.  O.  ATXR  *  OO..  lOWXXX.  XaSS. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


Q  A  ^  ^11-^  Ayer^  Cherry  Pectoral  strengthens  the  vocal 

IDCSl  \^Ul  organs,  allays  irritation  of  the  mneons  mem- 

biane,  and  prevenU  the  iuoads  of  Consumption.  In  every  stage  of  that  disease,  this  medicine 
relieves  'conghlng  and  induces  refreshing  rest.  Colds,  Coughs,  Cronp,  and  Sore  Throat 

cases,  promptly  cured  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 
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A  Stimulant  that  Does  lot  Harml 

All  sorts  of  Bitters  and  beverages  have 
had  their  brief  day  of  popularity  and 
oome  and  gone,  but  the  reputation  made 
many  years  ago  by 

WOLFE’S  SCHIEDAM 

AROMATIC  SCHNAPPS 
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remains  untarnished  and  undisputed. 
This  Ihmous  Tonic  —  useftil  aA  a  mild 
stimulant,  good  for  all  warm  drinks  of 
the  kind  that  the  sick  require,  useful  in 
stomac.1  and  kidney  troubles,  and  handy 
to  have  in  every  household  —  is  made  to 
the  same  pure  component  parts  that  first 
gave  it  world-wide  repute. 


ALL  DRUGGISTS  and  GROCERS  KEEP  IT. 


I  Worcester’^s  Dictionaries. 

I  THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

Ere^ edition  ttl  Looiffenow,  Holmee,  Brjent,  Lowell,  IrrinK,  Whittier,  end  other  eminent  Ameriren  enthore. 
^  followi  worreeter.  "It  preeenta  the  UMU(e  of  ell  Kreet  KmIIsIi  writer*  of  the  country."  It  U  the  authority  or 

^  the  ieadliig  mopoeiiiM  eiM  msotpapen  end  of  the  Mationei  MpertmenU  at  Waabington. 

^  THE  RECOGNIZED  AUTHORITY  ON  PRONUNCIATION. 

ITorMefer’r  Dictionary  prevent*  the  ateemUi  naage  of  oar  be«t  pnhiic  epeakera,  and  ha*  been  regarded  a*  the 
ttamttard  by  onr  ieading  orator*,  Everett,  Sumner,  Phillip*,  Qarfleld,  Hillard,  and  other*.  ]io*t  clergymen  and 
tawyer*  n*e  Worceater  a*  authority  on  pronunciation. 

WORCESTER'S  HOUSEHOLD  DICTIONARY. 

_ A  Pronouncing,  Explanatory,  and  Synonymou*  Dictionary  of  the  Englieh  Language.  By  Joskph  E.  Wonene- 

Tcn,  LL.D.  Baaed  upon  the  well-known  Academic  Dictionary  of  the  diatinguTeh^  autnor.  It  contain*  fifty 
Ihonaand  word*  anccinctly  yet  comprebensirely  and  accurately  defined.  The  crtkof/raptiy  lain  accord  with  the 
mo*a  acholarly  etymology  and  analogy  ;  and  the  matter  of  prvMtnciation  baa  been  n^c  a  apecial  object.  Ive. 
Extra  cloth,  marbled  ed^a,  |l.aO.  Index,  $8.00. 

i.  WORCESTER’S  POCKET  DICTIONARY. 

Complied  from  th*  quarto  and  School  Dictlonarie*  of  J.  E.  WoncnaTxn.  Containing  Foreign  Word*  and 
Phraaea,  Table*  of  all  kinda,  AbbreTiationa,  Rale*  for  Spelling,  etc.  Uluatrated.  48mo.  Cloth,  40c ;  Tack*,  75g  ' 
Roan,  Me. 

Any  of  aboT*  will  be  aent  by  aull  on  receipt  of  price.  Addreoa, 

_  .  E.  R.  PELTON,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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WILKIE  COLLINS. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  in  is,  as  a  literarj  chess-player  of  the  first 
literature  was  a  very  unusual  one.  He  force,  with  the  power  of  carrying  his  plan 
was  an  extremely  popular  writer— dcserv*  right  through  the  game  and  making  every 
edly  popular,  as  we  think — who  was  not  move  tell.  His  method  was  to  introduce 
very  highly  esteemed.  Of  all  the  English*  a  certain  number  of  characters,  set  before 
men  who  read  novels,  few  have  failed  to  them  a  well-defined  object,  such  as  the 
read  some  of  his  best  stories  ;  fewer,  hav-  discovery  of  a  secret,  the  revindication  of 
ing  begun  them,  ever  laid  them  down  un-  a  fortune,  the  tracking  of  a  crime,  or  the 
finished  ;  and  fewest  of  ail  ended  theif  establishment  of  a  doubted  marriage,  and 
reading  without  some  criticism  of  more  or  then  bring  on  other  characters  to  resist  and 
less  depreciatory  friendlines-s.  That  is  an  counterplot  their  efforts.  Each  side  makes 
odd  position,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  moves,  almost  invariably  well-considered 
has  been  quite  satisfactorily  explained,  and  promising  moves  ;  the  counter-moves 
That  which  Mr.  Collins  pretended  to  do,  are  equally  good  ;  the  interest  goes  on 
he  did,  when  he  was  doing  his  best  work,  accumulating  till  the  looker-on — the  reader 
admirably  ;  and  it  is  by  bis  best  work,  is  always  placed  in  that  attitude — is  rapt 
and  not  by  his  early  failures,  or  the  inferior  out  of  himself  by  strained  attention  ;  and 
stuff  he  wrote  after  he  took,  as  his  friend  then  there  is  a  sudden  and  totally  unex- 
.Mr.  Yates  explains,  to  opium-eating  on  the  pected  mate.  It  is  chess  which  is  being 
grand  scale,  opium-eating  like  Coleridge’s  played  ;  and  in  the  best  of  all  the  stories, 
or  De  Quincey’s,  that  he  ought  to  be  the  one  which  will  live  for  years,  “  The 
judged.  In  four  of  his  books,  “  The  Moonstone,”  the  pretence  that  it  is  any- 
Woman  in  White,”  **  No  Name,”  **  The  thing  else  is  openly  discarded.  There  are 
Moonstone,”  and  ”  Man  and  Wife,”  he  two  games  going  on  at  once, — that  of  the 
showed  himself  exactly  as  he  was, — that  Indians  who  are  seeking  their  diamond. 
New  SsaiBB. — You  L.,  No.  6.  46 
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against  the  heirs  of  Major  Ilerncastle  ;  and 
afterward  that  of  Frank  Blake  against  his 
traducers.  Both  are  fought  out  with  a 
slow  skill  which  enchains  the  oh8er\’cr,  and 
both  end  in  admirably  contrived  and  most 
surprising  mates.  In  '‘The  Woman  in 
White,”  the  deliberate  play  is  less  mani¬ 
fest,  because  all  through  one  side  plays 
blindfold,  at  the  bidding  of  a  higher  power 
or  Fate  ;  but  in  ‘‘  No  Name”  the  play  is 
again  of  the  most  open  kind,  the  players. 
Margaret  Vanstone  and  Mrs.  Lecount, 
setting  to  the  game  with  a  will,  and  turn¬ 
ing  up  their  faces  now  and  then  to  see  if 
you  admire  the  skilfulness  of  their  moves. 

That  skilfulness  is  exceedingly  great. 
We  doubt  if  there  are  stories  in  English 
in  which  the  plots  are  more  perfect  than  in 
the  four  we  have  named,  in  which  the  sit¬ 
uations  are  more  dramatic,  or  in  which  the 
mystery  is  more  perfectly  preserved  to  the 
very  end.  The  surprise  is  usually  com¬ 
plete,  so  complete  that  it  excites  a  kind  of 
involuntary  laughter,  and  usually,  in  ”  The 
Moonstone”  in  particular,  it  is  led  up  to 
with  a  high  degree  of  artistic  skill.  Every 
detail  of  the  story  leads  up  to  the  denoue¬ 
ment,  yet  not  one  in  a  thousand  readers 
guesses  it  till  it  has  arrived.  When  the 
present  writer — whose  estimate  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  is  necessarily  different  from  another 
estimate  which  formerly  appeared  in  the 
Spectator — a  most  experienced  novel-read¬ 
er,  and  a  bit  of  a  detective  besides,  tirst 
read  the  book,  he  hugged  himself  warmly 
over  the  certainty  that  the  thief  was  Rachel 
Vereker’s  mother,  the  only  unsuspected 
character,  she  having  stolen  the  diamond 
to  avert  from  her  daughter  the  assassina¬ 
tion  which  she  saw  her  brother’s  legacy 
had  been  intended  to  involve  ;  and  even 
when  Rachel  bore  witness  that  she  mne  her 
lover  steal  the  diamond,  and  the  reader 
was  full  on  the  track  of  the  true  criminal, 
Godfrey  Ablewhite,  he  had  no  conception 
of  the  means  by  which  the  real  offender 
would  ultimately  be  tracked,  and  Frank 
Blake  cleared.  The  story  is  a  very  tri¬ 
umph  of  cleverness,  is,  in  fact,  the  best 
detective- story  ever  written,  and  there  is 
nothing  surprising  about  its  immense  suc¬ 
cess,  a  success  which  we  believe  stilt  con¬ 
tinues.  The  reader  has  his  hunting  in¬ 
stinct  excited  to  the  full,  while  he  is  at  the 
same  time  amused  by  the  brightness  of  the 
narrative,  and  by  an  exhibition  of  humor 
which,  though  occasionally  farcical,  is  al¬ 
ways  genuine  and  provocative  of  mirth. 


Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  humor  was  sometimes 
quite  detestable — witness  the  scenes  in  the 
inn  in  ”  Man  and  Wife,”  and  the  scenes 
with  Mrs.  Wragge  in  ‘‘  No  Name” — but 
in  ”  The  Moonstone,”  Betteredge  is  ad¬ 
mirably  comic,  and  so,  for  the  little  we 
see  of  him,  is  the  melancholy,  rose-grow¬ 
ing  Inspector  of  Police.  The  reader  wants 
to  find  that  diamond  as  much  as  any  one 
of  the  characters  ;  and  to  produce  that 
feeling  is,  we  maintain,  of  its  kind  a  liter¬ 
ary  triumph.  It  is  not  of  the  highest 
kind,  or  perhaps  of  a  high  kind  at  all  ; 
but  still,  it  is  literary  skill  quite  great  in 
degree.  It  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
skill  because  it  is  not  exactly  dramatic, 
though  we  have  used  that  word,  but  some¬ 
thing  separate.  The  plays  made  from  the 
novels  never  greatly  succee<led,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  why.  The  situations 
are  strong,  but  as  a  rule — there  is  a  re¬ 
markable  exception  in  Rachel’s  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  her  lover,  in  “  The  Moonstone” — 
they  are  not  dependent  for  their  strength 
on  details  which  can  be  transferred  to  the 
stage.  It  is  the  idea  of  the  opium  as  the 
cause  of  the  theft  which  is  interesting,  nut 
Frank’s  sleepwalking  expedition  after  the 
diamond. 

Was  there  anything  in  the  novelist  be¬ 
yond  this  chess-playing  power  f  Yes,  de¬ 
cidedly,  a  great  deal,  though  we  should 
hesitate  to  admit  that  he  had  genius. 
There  is  something  very  like  it  occasion¬ 
ally  in  special  scenes, — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  drawing-master’s  reception  by  Mr. 
Fairlie,  in  ‘‘The  Woman  in  White  in 
Geoffrey’s  conduct  about  the  bet  after  his 
defeat  in  the  long  race  ;  in  Magdalen’s 
appeal  to  the  lot  to  decide  whether  she 
shall  die  or  live  ;  and,  above  all,  in  the 
^hole  conception  of  the  child  Jicks,  in 
that  repertory  of  wasted  cleverness,  ‘‘  Poor 
Miss  Finch.”  We  should,  however,  pre¬ 
fer  to  assign  to  Wilkie  Collins  overflowing 
cleverness  rather  than  genius.  There  is 
overflowing  cleverness  everywhere, — in 
the  details  of  the  plots  ;  in  the  apparently 
useless  hints,  each  one  so  full  of  mean¬ 
ing  ;  in  the  vivacious  dialogue  ;  in  the 
lightly  humorous  descriptions  ;  and,  abo\e 
all,  in  the  photographs  offered  us  of  a 
multitude  of  distinct  and  recognizable 
characters.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  Count  Fosco,  about  whom  we  are  doubt¬ 
ful,  Mr.  Collins  having  not  only  failed, 
but  consciously  failed  to  And  him  a  gov¬ 
erning  motive,  he  has  never  created  a  char- 
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acter ;  but  ho  has  skctched-in  an  enor¬ 
mous  number,  a  dozen  or  two  of  whom  the 
spectator  will  never  forget.  He  does  not 
know  them  exactly,  but  he  does  know  the 
aspect  of  them,  and  that  is  something. 
Compare  Alfred  Jingle  with  Captain 
Wragge,  iu  “  No  Name,”  who  is  very 
much  the  same  kind  of  swindler,  and  the 
difference  between  genius  and  cleverness 
becomes  at  once  apparent  ;  but  still.  Cap¬ 
tain  Wragge  is  a  figure  perfectly  colored, 
and  outlined  as  it  would  appear  in  a  look¬ 
ing-glass.  So  is  Mrs.  l^onnt,  in  the 
same  story  ;  so  is  Betteredge,  in  ”  The 
Moonstone  so  is  Frank  Blake,  thoi^h 
he  lacks  natural  anger  ;  so  is  the  athletic 
hero  in  ”  Man  and  Wife,”  and  in  a  much 
higher  degree.  Sir  Patrick  Lundy,  the 
kindly  cynic,  keen  as  a  lancet,  yet  always 
a  courtly  gentleman  ;  and  so  are  the  Ped- 
gifts,  the  lawyers  of  “  Armadale,”  a  book 
we  have  omitted  from  our  list  of  the  works 
by  which  W'ilkie  Collins  should  be  judged, 
because,  in  spite  of  its  popularity  and  of 
a  certain  atmosphere  of  eeriness  diffused 
with  exceeding  skill,  its  characters  are 
usually  as  unnatural  as  its  situations  are 
hopelessly  impossible.  Mr.  Wilkie  Col¬ 
lins  was  no  sculptor,  but  he  was  a  skilful 
painter,  his  portraits  lacking  only  that 
soul  which  we  fancy  he  not  only  could  not 
paint,  but  never  clearly  saw.  The  oddly 
na't/ attempt,  at  the  end  of  ”  The  Woman 
in  W'hite,”  to  account  for  Count  Fosco  in 


three  separate  ways  was,  we  are  persuad¬ 
ed,  no  accident,  but  an  effort  to  remedy 
an  indistinctness  in  his  own  mind  of  which 
the  novelist  himself  was  conscious,  and  at 
which  he  was  just  artist  enough  to  be  pro¬ 
foundly  annoyed.  He  just  conid  not  viv¬ 
ify,  and  be  knew  it ;  and  it  is  that  limita¬ 
tion  which  will  always  keep  him  out  of  the 
front  rank  of  English  novelists,  though  in 
his  power  of  attracting  an  audience  he 
was,  while  his  powers  remained  to  him, 
almost  unsurpassed.  To  the  last,  although 
it  was  clear  to  good  critics  that  his  powers 
had  failed,  and  that  his  method  had  be¬ 
come  a  mannerism,  he  never  lost  his 
charm  for  the  average  reader,  or  his  fac¬ 
ulty  of  exciting  the  impression  of  amused 
surprise.  There  was  a  hiatus  in  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins’s  sense  of  literary  taste,  a  total  ina¬ 
bility  to  see  when  be  was  and  was  not  al¬ 
most  bnitally  coarse  ;  but  the  defect  only 
comes  out  strongly  in  the  first  edition  of 
”  Basil,”  suppressed  practically  by  him¬ 
self,  and  in  that  extraordinary  production 
of  his  latest  time,  ”  Fallen  Leaves,”  which 
is  to  us  simply  abhorrent ;  but  his  writing 
is,  for  the  most  part,  full  of  right  feeling, 
and  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  read  of 
the  long-continued  physical  suffering  which 
in  his  later  years  poisoned  his  life,  and 
drove  him  to  palliatives  which  lowered 
his  powers,  and  account,  we  doubt  not,  for 
his  occasional  literary  aberrations. — Spec¬ 
tator. 


EASTERN  WOMEN. 

BY  HORACE  VICTOR. 


The  prevalent  idea  among  us  concern¬ 
ing  Eastern  women  is  that  they  are  a  most 
unhappy  set  of  creatures,  who  live  in 
prisons,  and  only  exist  for  the  pleasure  of 
those  dreadful  tyrants,  their  masters  and 
husbands.  European  women  visiting  these 
harems  or  zenanas,  as  they  arc  variously 
called  in  different  parts  of  the  East,  all  tell 
the  same  tale.  They  visit  them  by  special 
appointment,  gaze  on  these  secluded  fe¬ 
males  with  a  sort  of  dazed  wonder,  ex¬ 
change  a  few  phrases  with  them  by  means 
of  an  interpreter,  and  then  think  they  know 
ail  about  them.  They  cannot  conceive 
that  a  life  so  different  to  that  which  they 
themselves  are  accustomed  to  lead — and 
which  they  are  always  in  the  habit  of  as¬ 


sociating  with  the  idea  of  happiness — can 
be  anything  but  irksome.  They  judge 
these  women  by  themselves,  and  assume 
that  their  ideas  on  all  subjects  must  be 
similar.  Thus,  if  they  were  prevented 
from  revealing  their  countenances  to  every 
passing  stranger  ;  if  they  were  prohibited 
from  flirting — or  at  least  from  speaking — 
with  male  acquaintances  ;  if  they  were  not 
allowed  to  appear  at  balls  or  theatres  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  dress  that  is  ab¬ 
solutely  required  by  decency — they  would 
consider  themselves  fearfully  ill-used  and 
tyrannized  over.  Were  such  opportunities 
of  displaying  their  charms  and  reaping  the 
admiration  which  is  so  dear  to  their  souls 
denied  them,  life  would  become  intoler- 
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able.  And  because  with  Eastern  women 
such  prohibitions  are  customary,  they  at 
once  assume  that  they  must  be  miserable, 
and  pity  them  accordingly. 

As  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  so. 
Covering  her  face  when  abroad  is  to  an 
Eastern  lady  neither  irksome  nor  a  mark 
of  subjection.  There  is  no  law  compel* 
ling  her  to  do  so  ;  it  is  a  custom  which  is 
consecrated  by  tradition  and  the  social  eti* 
quette  peculiar  to  Eastern  civilization  ; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  a  custom  which  she 
approves  of  thoroughly.  By  breaking  this 
custom  she  would  put  herself  out  of  the 
pale  of  good  society  ;  she  would  fall  from 
the  ranks  of  **  well-behaved  women,”  as 
the  Arabs  express  it.  In  a  like  manner, 
in  Europe  there  is  no  law  compelling  wom¬ 
en  to  wear  hats  or  gloves,  or  shoes  and 
stockings,  when  out  in  public.  Yet  every 
woman  with  any  pretensions  to  be  a  lady 
always  does,  and  this  without  any  idea  of 
her  being  a  slave.  Any  young  lady  run¬ 
ning  about  the  streets  of  London  with  bare 
feet  and  pretty  ankles  exposed  to  the  gaze 
of  mankind  indiscriminately  would  find 
herself  no  whit  less  harshly  dealt  with  by 
her  world  than  the  Eastern  woman  with¬ 
out  her  face  covered  would  be  by  hers. 
Her  reputation  would  be  attacked,  and  she 
would  lose  caste— even  if  she  escaped  be¬ 
ing  summarily  committed  to  a  lunatic  asy¬ 
lum.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  Eastern 
etiquette  much  more  importance  is  attached 
to  covering  the  face  than  the  feet.  An 
Eiastern  lady  squatting  on  a  sofa  will  en¬ 
shroud  her  features  carefully  from  the 
passing  stranger,  but  will  allow  her  feet  to 
remain  bare  to  his  gaze  without  the  slight¬ 
est  uneasiness.  For,  as  they  say,  the  foot 
in  all  women  is  the  same  ;  but  the  face  is 
different.,  and  in  it  the  special  identity  of 
the  person  is  revealed  ;  and  it  is  this  spe¬ 
cial  identity  of  any  particular  woman  which 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  Eastern  social  system 
to  conceal  from  the  public  view. 

In  other  words,  this  covering  of  faces  is 
a  matter  of  social  etiquette,  and  one  which 
is  as  much  due  to  the  initiative  and  desire 
of  the  women  themselves  as  of  the  men. 
By  means  of  it  an  Eastern  lady  enjoys 
privileges  which  her  Western  sister  never 
dreams  of,  even  if  she  would  appreciate 
them.  She  sees  every  one  and  everything 
and  is  not  herself  seen  !  This  enables  her 
to  go  about  everywhere  and  with  absolute 
freedom,  without  in  any  way  destroying 
her  sense  of  modesty  or  exposing  her  to 


the  impertinent  gaze  and  coarse  remarks 
of  bystanders.  In  Constantinople,  in  Da¬ 
mascus,  in  Egypt  and  Morocco,  in  Persia, 
and  in  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  ladies 
strolling  about  the  bazaars,  either  singly  or 
in  company,  attended  by  a  few  slaves,  en¬ 
gaged  in  ail  the  pleasurable  sensations  of 
shopping,  without  anybody  knowing  who 
they  were,  except  that  they  were  ladies, 
and  as  such  to  be  scrupulously  respected. 
For  at  the  slightest  word  or  sign  of  insult 
these  armed  slaves  would  turn  and  rend  the 
offender,  without  incurring  the  slightest 
danger,  either  from  the  people  around  or 
from  justice  itself.  For  the  man  who  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  arrangements  of  the  harem 
is  without  the  pale  of  the  law. 

That  these  harems  are  nothing  better 
than  prisons,  therefore,  is  an  idea  devoid 
of  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact.  The 
ladies  in  them  are  free  to  do  as  they  list, 
provided  they  do  not  expose  themselves. 
And  this  dread  of  exposure  is  inculcated 
in  them  as  a  matter  of  good  breeding  ; 
not  by  the  law  of  the  land,  but  by  the  law 
of  womanly  purity,  as  they  understand  it. 
To  them  the  woman  who  wilfully  sacrifices 
this  sense  of  decorous  seclusion  does  so 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  men  other  than  her  husband,  and 
at  once  falls  to  the  level  of  her  who  actu¬ 
ally  sacrifices  her  honor.  She  who  desires 
anything  wrong  is  pretty  sure  to  do  it,  is 
their  simple  mode  of  reasoning.  A  Rot¬ 
ten  Row,  for  example,  in  which  is  offered 
daily  a  feast  of  beauty — sprightly,  lan¬ 
guishing,  and  altogether  charming — to 
every  lazy  lounger  who  thinks  it  is  just 
worth  his  while  to  present  himself  at  it, 
would  to  them  appear  a  monstrosity.  I 
must  be  understood  to  refer  in  this  paper 
simply  to  the  Mussulman  population  ;  for 
among  the  various  Christian  and  other 
sects  the  harem  system  does  not  obtain  to 
any  degree  worth  mentioning. 

I  was  once  showing  some  photographs 
of  friends  of  mine  to  a  Moorish  lady. 
She  did  not  try  to  conceal  her  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  fact  that  ”  well-behaved  wom¬ 
en,”  as  I  had  repeatedly  to  assure  her  they 
were,  could  be  so  bold  as  to  have  their 
pictures  taken  in  this  way  to  be  exhibited 
to  every  chance  acquaintance.  But  when 
we  reached  one  taken  in  full  evening  dress, 
she  seemed  simply  stupefied. 

”  Wallah  I”  she  exclaimed,  “  you  are 
laughing  at  me.  This  is  impossible  1  No 
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modest  woman  could  allow  any  strangers 
to  see  even  a  picture  of  herself  with  her 
bosom  thus  exposed.  This  must  be  some 
work  of  imagination,  not  the  portrait  of  a 
real  living  woman.” 

But  I  assured  her  that  she  was  mistak¬ 
en.  I  explained  to  her  the  mysteries  of  a 
ball  room. 

“  Then,’’  she  exclaimed  in  high  excite¬ 
ment,  “  may  Allah  curse  her  and  her 
house  and  her  offspring  to  all  eternity  ! 
Shame  on  her  !” 

Now  this  lady  was  no  old  and  haggard 
maiden,  such  as  even  among  ourselves  is 
sometimes  found  to  frown  upon  the  gayly- 
dressed  damsels  around  her,  and  to  re¬ 
prove,  ill  the  bitterness  of  her  envy  and 
loneliness,  their  mad  and  merry  frolics. 
She  was  a  young  woman  of  eighteen  years 
of  age,  herself  a  perfect  type  of  the  far- 
famed  Moorish  beauty,  a  wife  for  the  last 
five  years,  and  a  mother  of  three  children. 
The  tone  of  her  voice  left  no  doubt^on  my 
mind  as  to  the  honesty  and  genuine  char¬ 
acter  of  her  disapprobation. 

In  other  vrords,  she  regarded  her  West¬ 
ern  sisters,  who  never  cease  pitying  her 
condition,  and  are  always  busy  forming 
themselves  into  societies  for  the  relief  of 
herself  and  her  fellow-prisoners  and  slaves, 
with  just  the  same  amount  of  contempt 
and  aversion  as  they  themselves  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  the  brazen  figurante  who 
nightly  displays  the  charms  of  her  limbs 
and  person  for  the  delectation  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  audiences  reeking  with  the  fumes 
of  tobacco  and  whiskey  ! 

To  obtain  anything  like  a  truthful  in¬ 
sight  into  the  lives  and  feelings  of  Eastern 
women,  it  is  not  merely  necessary  to  pay 
them  visits  of  ceremony  and  to  talk  to 
them  through  the  me<lium  of  an  interpre¬ 
ter.  It  is  indispensable,  in  the  first  place, 
to  speak  their  own  language,  and  that  with 
a  fluency  and  accuracy  of  accent  that  will 
cease  reminding  them  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  in  contact  with  an  infidel  stranger. 
Further,  it  is  imperative  to  rid  oneself  of 
the  preposterous  idea  that  our  own  social 
system  is  the  only  one  compatible  with  a 
state  of  civilization,  or  even  intrinsically 
better  than  theirs,  although  it  may  be 
more  suitable  to  our  temperaments,  and  to 
the  modes  of  life  and  thought  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  through  long  gen¬ 
erations.  We  must  descend  from  the  po¬ 
sition  we  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
arrogating  to  ourselves  as  superior  beings. 


else  we  shall  never  be  able  to  see  things 
from  their  point  of  view.  For  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  as  civilized  as  ourselves  ;  indeed, 
their  code  of  social  etiquette  is  a  far  more 
stringent  one  than  ours.  Their  civilization 
is  of  a  different  stamp,  it  is  true  :  but  let 
us  not  therefore  fall  into  the  narrow¬ 
minded  conceit  of  the  Chinaman,  who  be¬ 
lieves  all  people  outside  his  own  Celestial 
Empire  to  be  barbarians.  These  women 
are  as  proud  of  themselves  and  their  insti¬ 
tutions  as  we  are  of  ours.  And  least  of 
all  are  those  missionaries,  from  whom  we 
are  accustomed  to  hear  most  about  them, 
qualified  to  understand  or  form  any  reliable 
opinion  concerning  them.  For  they  come 
to  them  previously  saturated  with  the 
prejudices  of  their  own  religion  and  their 
own  people.  They  start  prepared  before¬ 
hand  to  look  upon  the  state  of  things 
among  them  as  sinful  and  incompatible 
with  the  demands  of  civilized  human  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  they  are  continually  on  the 
watch  to  prevent  their  armor  of  prejudice 
being  pierced.  Their  business  is  to  fight 
against— not  to  study.  Eastern  customs. 
They  go  into  harems,  not  to  learn  and  to 
think,  but  simply  to  convert.  And  this 
they  never  succeed  in  doing  in  countries 
where  the  Mussulman  power  is  dominant. 

To  obtain  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  Eastern  system  of  social  ethics — an  ex- . 
planation  that  will  make  us  Westerns  un¬ 
derstand  how  it  is  that  a  state  of  things 
which  is  so  repugnant  to  our  ideas,  and  so 
utterly  at  variance  with  all  our  methods  of 
procedure,  should  not  merely  have  become 
accepted  by  these  people,  but  even  regard¬ 
ed  by  them  in  the  samj  light  as  we  regard 
ours,  namely,  that  it  is  the  best  and  the 
only  one  fit  for  people  of  discrimination 
and  sense — we  must  consider  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  essential  feature  of  the  religion 
of  Islam  on  which  this  social  system  rests. 
It  recognizes  in  man  nothing  of  a  tran¬ 
scendental  nature.  Both  men  and  women 
are  promised  a  future  life  ;  but  their  con¬ 
ception  of  this  future  life  is  very  different 
from  ours.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  their  life  here  on  a  more  voluptu¬ 
ous  scale.  Their  promised  pleasures  are 
exactly  of  the  same  character  as  those  in 
which  they  revel  on  earth  ;  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  being  that  the  distressing  sensation  of 
satiety  is  there  to  be  kept  off  from  them 
in  degrees  varying  with  the  place  which 
the  happy  one  has  secured  in  the  seven¬ 
storied  paradise.  Their  bodies  are  the 
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Mme,  only  perfected  so  far  as  to  have  be¬ 
come  insensible  to  pain,  disease,  and  things 
of  the  same  disagreeable  nature.  There 
is  something  very  solid  and  satisfactory 
about  this  arrangement,  and  they  hunger 
for  it  as  tigers  do  for  the  blood  they  have 
once  tasted^.  There  is  nothing  shadowy  to 
them  in  this  conception  of  heaven,  such 
as  might  have  given  rise  among  them  to 
difference  of  opinion  and  final  rejection. 
There  is  nothing  unpleasant  to  them  in  the 
idea  of  Gehennxun,  for  it  only  exists  for 
unbelievers. 

It  is  this  certainty — this  absence  of  all 
matter  for  speculation,  in  his  religion  that 
makes  the  Mohammedan  so  true  to  it,  and 
renders  him  proof  against  the  uncertain* 
ties,  however  much  more  beautiful,  of 
Christianity.  Moreover,  it  never  rises  up 
in  stem  opposition  to  the  impulses  of  his 
material  nature.  Mohammed — knowing 
humanity  well — when  devising  the  elabo¬ 
rate  system  of  theology  and  ethics,  with 
which  he  intended  drawing  the  multitude 
to  his  banner,  did  not  scruple  to  order  his 
believers  to  do  many  things,  and  some  of 
them  arduous,  to  demonstrate  their  sincer¬ 
ity.  Fasts,  pilgrinoages,  and  elaborate  and 
wearisome  methods  of  prayer  and  worship 
were  enjoined  on  them  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  took  care  not  to  multiply  the 
Hhings  they  were  not  to  do.  It  is  so  much 
easier,  in  fact,  for  man  to  do  than  not  to 
do. 

A  description  of  Mohammedanism,  or  a 
comparison  between  it  and  Christianity, 
would  be  out  of  place  here  ;  but  the 
above  remarks  I  have  deemed  necessary  to 
emphasize  the  fact,  which  is  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  that  on  these  people 
their  religion  possesses  a  hold  which  is 
hardly  conceivable  by  os.  Ours  is  of  such 
a  nature  that,  having  regard  to  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  humanity,  we  are  forced  in  our 
social  system  to  practically  ignore  it  in 
many  points.  With  them  it  is  different. 
Their  social  system  is,  in  the  eyes  of  every 
man  and  of  every  woman  among  them, 
sanctified  by  the  teachings  of  their  re¬ 
ligion. 

This  religion  exalts  the  physical  at  the 
expense  of  the  spiritual  part  of  man’s  na¬ 
ture.  It  refuses  to  look  upon  him  from 
any  transcendental  point  of  view.  It  re¬ 
gards  his  material  reality  as  the  main  part 
of  himself,  and  it  endows  his  sensual  pleas¬ 
ures  with  an  intrinsically  noble  value  of  their 


own,  apart  from  any  other  consideration. 
And  these  views  concerning  themselves  are 
ingrained,  not  only  in  every  man,  but  also 
in  every  woman  of  the  Mohammedan  races. 
And,  moreover,  they  are  constantly  and 
actively  influencing  them  every  moment  of 
their  lives. 

If  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  make 
clear  to  the  reader  the  state  of  mind  so 
uniformly  present  among  these  people,  it 
will  be  at  once  evident  to  him  that  under 
such  circumstances  no  civilisation  among 
them  could  be  possible  without  the  harem 
system.  An  anarchical  state  of  existence, 
wherein  both  polygamy  and  polyandry 
were  customary,  is  the  only  alternative. 
This  is  what  they  themselves  believe  :  these 
are  almost  the  very  words  in  which  I  was 
answered  by  a  Persian  lady  with  whom  I 
had  been  discussing  the  question. 

Let  us  glance  back  to  our  own  social  sys¬ 
tem,  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  the 
difference  between  it  and  theirs  is  merely 
one  of  degree,  and  that  this  difference  is 
due  wholly  to  the  difference  that  exists 
between  the  ideas  we  respectively  hold 
concerning  ourselves.  Every  social  system 
is  based  on  a  religion  or  theory  concerning 
the  constitution  of  the  universe  at  large. 
In  theory  our  social  system  regards  man 
from  a  point  altogether  transcendental ;  be¬ 
cause  the  religion  which  we  acknowledge 
not  merely  exalts  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man  at  the  expense  of  the  physical,  but 
goes  much  further,  and  inculcates  a  hatred 
and  a  loathing  for  the  sensations  of  the 
latter  when  unaccompanied  by  a  prepon¬ 
derating  proportion  of  the  former.  Every¬ 
thing  that  is  of  the  flesh  is  bad.  Every 
action,  to  be  at  all  acceptable,  most  be  so 
permeated  with  and  steeped  in  the  “  high¬ 
er  instincts”  and  the  ”  spiritual  cravings” 
of  our  nature  as  almost  to  obliterate  en- 
Urely  the  physical  part  of  it.  But  in  prac¬ 
tice  we  come  very  far  short  of  this  ideal, 
and  the  result  is  a  compromise  between  the 
two  extremes.  It  is  this  association  of  a 
compromise  with  an  extreme— of  a  state 
of  society  wherein  both  sides  of  human 
nature  are  recognized  in  equal  proportions 
— tacitly  if  not  openly — with  a  religion 
which  insists  on  regarding  only  one  as  of 
either  importance  or  beauty  that  makes 
oqr  position  one  of  such  change  and  in¬ 
stability,  and  liable  to  such  dangers  from 
the  reaction  of  its  own  elements,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  quiet  and  monotonous  life 
of  the  Eiastems. 
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Thus  in  Western  society,  though  we 
not  merely  assume  the  existence  of  the 
spiritual  factor  in  man,  but  also  attribute 
to  it  a  vastly  predominating  influence  in 
his  thoughts  and  actions  ;  yet  the  customs 
in  use  among  us  sulhciently  demonstrate 
our  tacit  recogtiition  of  bis  material  organ¬ 
ization.  A  Lady,  notwithstanding  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  freedom  she  may  allow  her¬ 
self  in  her  intercourse  with  the  world,  yet 
surrounds  herself  with  a  multitude  of  deli¬ 
cate  mysteries  —in  her  manner  of  living, 
in  her  dress,  in  her  conversation,  in  her 
demeanor,  in  her  feelings — which  create 
around  her  a  barrier,  within  the  limits  of 
which  her  **  camaraderie'’  with  the  world 
ceases.  And  so  great  is  the  importance 
attributed  in  society  to  this  iil-deflned,  but 
very  real  isolation,  that  the  presence  of  it 
is  surticient  to  constitute  one  woman  a 
lady,  whereas  the  absence  of  it  leaves  an¬ 
other  without  any  defined  position. 

Hut  what  is  the  motive  that  induces  her 
to  screen  herself  in  such  measure  from  the 
garish  light  of  publicity  f  In  reality  it  is 
the  same  motive  which  induces  the  East¬ 
ern  lady  to  look  with  such  favor  on  the 
harem  system,  and  to  act  in  thorough  sym¬ 
pathy  with  it.  It  is  in  both  cases  the 
same  sense  of  modesty — the  same  instinc¬ 
tive  appreliensioB  of  the  enhancement  of 
her  value  by  the  shielding  of  her  womanly 
purity  from  anything  that  might  sully  it. 
.\nd  since,  in  consequence  of  her  people’s 
views  on  human  nature,  the  Eastern  lady’s 
modesty  is  a  good  deal  more  sensitive,  and 
has,  moreover,  a  good  deal  more  to  be 
afraid  of,  her  precautions  are  so  much  the 
greater.  To  a  male  relative  even  she  will 
not  grant  the  mere  contact  of  her  hand. 
She  would  as  soon  think  of  jumping  over 
the  moon  as  of  allowing  any  man  other 
than  her  husband  to  touch  her  lips  with 
his  own  I  There  is  nothing  indewiite  in 
the  duties  incumbent  on  her  position. 
The  line  separating  her  from  a  worthless 
member  of  her  sex  is  too  sharply  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  laid  down  for  her  to  entertain  any 
doubt  as  to  what  she  ought  to  do  and  what 
she  ought  not  to  do.  The  idea  that  the 
harem  system  is  but  a  tyrannical  device  on 
the  paK  of  Moslem  husbands  to  secure  and 
dominate  their  women  more  completely  is, 
then,  preposterous.  It  is  the  outcome  of 
superficial  acquaintance  with  themselves, 
an  utter  ignorance  of  the  elementary  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  their  social  system  is  found- 

ted,  and  an  absurdly  conceited  idea  of 

1 


the  intrinsic  value  of  our  own  institu¬ 
tions. 

Harems  have  further  been  described  as 
hotbeds  of  vice.  It  has  been  lightly  as¬ 
sumed  that  numlters  of  women  thus  shut 
up  together,  with  nothing  to  do,  and 
weighted  with  a  sense  of  their  position  in 
the  polity  of  the  Eastern  world,  could  not 
possibly  escape  sinking  into  a  state  of 
moral  depravity.  Such  statements  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  characterized  as  wilfully  men¬ 
dacious —  but  they  are,  all  the  same,  un¬ 
true.  They  are  theories  evolved  from  the 
inner  consciousness  of  people  who  have 
argued  a  priori  from  the  very  few  facts 
with  which  they  happen  to  be  acquainted. 
All  the  premisses  which  lead  them  to  the 
above  fallacious  conclusion  I  have  already 
shown  to  be  wrong.  And  as  far  as  facts 
go,  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  things 
among  them  with  that  among  us  in  this 
matter  cannot  but  cover  with  ridicule  such 
ideas.  Take  some  of  the  large  Western 
towns,  Vienna  and  Paris,  for  instance. 
According  to  the  most  recent  statistics  we 
find  that,  of  the  whole  number  of  regis¬ 
tered  births,  51.5  per  cent,  in  the  former 
city  and  28.1  per  cent,  in  the  latter  were 
illegitimate  1  Even  in  the  land  of  the 

unco’  guid  ” — in  our  own  ultra-relig¬ 
ious  Scotland — the  number  of  illegitimate 
births  reaches  the  very  respectable  figure 
of  10.1  per  cent.  !  That  these  results  are 
not — except  in  a  very  slight  measure — 
due  to  women  of  openly  abandoned  lives 
can  scarcely  need  demonstration.  Such 
stupendous  facts  reveal  a  state  of  morality 
among  Western  women  which  is  hardly 
complimentary  to  Western  civilization, 
when  compared  to  Eastern.  Harem  ladies 
are  not  all  immaculate,  but  cases  of  mis¬ 
conduct  among  them  are  extremely  excep¬ 
tional.  Anything  like  the  scandal  and  se¬ 
cret  vice  existing  even  among  tl^  highest 
classes  of  our  social  fabric,  into  wnich  onr 
papers,  with  their  voluminous  and  sicken¬ 
ing  details,  afford  us  from  time  to  time  a 
lurid  insight,  is  not  known  among  them. 
Their  system  of  philosophy,  by  the  very 
fact  of  its  denying  their  possession  of  any 
spiritual  nature,  concentrates  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  what  they  know  they  do  possess, 
and  makes  them  value  it  accordingly.  I 
have  seen  in  the  various  ’’  chowdaks’  ’  of 
the  date  merchants  up  the  Euphrates  as 
many  as  three  hundred  women  in  the  same 
place,  all  belonging  to  the  lowest  of  the 
wild  Bedouin  tribes,  all  busy  packing 
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daten,  working  the  whole  day  for  the  di< 
minative  sum  of  threepence,  poor,  dirty, 
worn-out  creatures,  clothed  in  little  better 
than  rags,  and  yet  scornfully  and  indig* 
nantly  defending  themselves  against  offers 
of  money,  which  would  certainly  not  have 
been  refused  by  the  majority  of  their  class 
in  England,  and  would  each  of  them  have 
bought  a  dozen  of  the  women  employed  in 
loading  ships  with  grain  in  such  Russian 
ports  as  Nicolaieff  !  Surely  with  such 
facts  confronting  us  we  cannot  deny  that 
Eastern  women  are  at  least  as  chaste  as 
their  Western  sisters,  and  that  their  harems 
do  not  materially  debase  them. 

So  great  is  the  respect  entertained  by 
Moslems  for  the  harem  that  any  man  at¬ 
tempting  to  violate  it  would  run  the  risk 
of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  enraged 
populace.  It  would  be  no  matter  of  simply 
appearing  in  a  divorce  court,  and  enjoying 
the  not  unpleasant  sensation  for  a  while  of 
being  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
adulation  to  some  of  the  fairest  and  best 
in  the  land.  No  pasha  even  woold  dare 
to  issue  a  search  warrant  against  a  harem. 
If  a  robber  or  murderer  be  ensconced 
therein,  so  much  the  better  for  him,  and 
so  much  the  worse  for  justice  ;  hut  the 
ladies’  privacy  must  irot  be  sacrilegiously 
intruded  upon.  A  census  of  an  Eastern 
town  could  never  be  taken  for  the  same 
reason. 

Nor  is  the  harem  ever  mentioned  in  a 
conversation  between  men.  Yon  never  by 
any  chance  hear  any  questions  concerning 
the  health  of  any  particular  member  of  it. 
Such  questions  would  be  treated  as  an  im* 
pertinence  calling  for  prompt  castigation. 
A  man  may  be  perfectly  ignorant  as  to  the 
number  of  wives  of  an  intimate  friend  of 
his.  This  complete  exclusion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  ordinary  conversation  is  not  due, 
as  is  ge^rally  supposed,  to  the  contempt 
of  them.  Rather  is  it  the  sacredness  with 
which  they  look  upon  them  which  prompts 
it.  They  do  not  themselves  pretend  to 
anything  above  a  material  nature,  and 
therefore,  they  logically  ai^ue,  the  thought 
of  woman  in  every  man’s  mind — except 
the  one  to  whom  she  belongs — is  a  l>ad 
one.  Regarding  such  thoughts  as  insult¬ 
ing  to  their  harem  ladies,  they  prefer  not 
to  raise  the  image  of  woman  at  all  among 
themselves.  Such  refinement  of  homage 
is,  perhaps,  incomprehensible  to  the  West¬ 
ern  mind,  which  must,  therefore,  needs 
put  an  evil  construction  on  it. 


Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  man¬ 
ner  Easterns  treat  their  wives,  and  then 
consider  whether  there  is  the  slightest 
ground  for  supposing  they  look  npon  them 
with  any  less  veneration  than  their  West¬ 
ern  brothers.  Until  within  very  recently, 
an  English  lady,  on  marrying,  lost  control 
over  her  property.  From  tin>e  immemo¬ 
rial  Eastern  wives  have  always  retained 
complete  control  over  their  own  property, 
and,  moreover,  have  had  the  right  to  em¬ 
ploy  their  own  private  agents  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  !  An  English  wife  has 
no  place  in  her  house  wherein  she  can  be 
sure  of  absolute  privacy.  Her  hnsband 
may  not  merely  follow  her  everywhere, 
but  has  even  the  right  of  breaking  open 
the  door  if  she  refuses  to  let  him  in.  An 
Eastern  wife  has  but  to  place  her  slippers 
outside  the  door  of  her  apartment  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  intrusion  of  every  one,  her  hus¬ 
band  included  !  An  English  lady  of  high 
degree  marrying  a  man  beneath  that  degree 
falls  at  once  to  his  level,  and  has  no  more 
rights  over  him  than  any  other  wife  would 
have.  An  Eastern  lady,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  has  the  right  not  merely  t(» 
rule  him,  but  ail  that  belongs  to  him  !  An 
Eastern  wife  can  always  claim  a  legal  di¬ 
vorce  from  her  husband,  lire  law,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  compel  a  man  to  divorce  his 
wife  ;  it  is  for  him  to  pronounce  the  fatal 
words,  without  which  no  divorce  is  legal. 
But  moral  and  pecuniary  suasion  seldom 
fail  to  succeed  in  making  him  do  so. 

If  a  legal  wife  is  divorced  she  goes  home 
to  her  own  friends,  and  not  only  can  but 
does  very  soon  marry  again.  The  law  re¬ 
quires  her  to  wait  three  months.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  if  she  is  not  enceinte,  she 
is  free.  If  enceinte,  she  mnst  wait  till  her 
baby  is  born.  After  this  she  may  either 
send  it  to  its  father  or  keep  it.  In  the 
latter  case  the  law  compels  the  father  to 
support  it  and  herself,  and  after  the  child 
ceases  to  suckle  from  her  she  may  marry 
again. 

Elach  man  can  take  unto  himself  four 
legal  wives,  and  concubinage  is  distinctly 
allowed  by  their  religion.  Ihit  the  law 
does  not  permit  a  man  to  meddle  with  any 
slave  of  one  of  his  legal  wives.  She  has 
complete  control  over  her  own  slaves,  and 
can  sell  or  give  them  away  at  her  own 
pleasure. 

It  may  be  thought  that  to  be  one  of 
four  wives  is  in  itself  an  unhappy  position. 
But  if  we  glance  back  again  at  the  pe- 
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culisr  ideaH  which  permeate  their  lives  and 
thoughts,  we  shall  see  that  this  by  no 
means  necessarily  follows.  With  us  it  is 
an  axiom  that  if  a  man  truly  loves  one 
woman,  he  cannot  love  another.  Whether 
our  practice  accords  with  this  axiom  is 
quite  another  thing.  This  fails,  however, 
for  the  nioment  without  our  province. 
But  with  Easterns  there  is  no  such  ab¬ 
stract  idea  of  love.  The  refined  emotion, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  as 
“  pure”  or  ‘‘  true”  love,  and  which  with 
us  is  not  uncommon,  is  with  them  an  ex¬ 
ception.  The  case  of  the  Moorish  lady  I 
have  before  referred  to  is  the  only  example 
of  such  1  have  ever  seen  among  them.  She 
and  her  husband,  though  married  already 
live  years,  were  true  lovers  in  the  Western 
sense.  She  was  his  only  wife.  But  or¬ 
dinarily  speaking,  an  Eastern  woman  never 
ex{>ects  to  engross  a  man’s  whole  affection 
for  very  long,  and  does  not,  consequently, 
feel  so  deeply  hurt  at  his  taking  another 
wife  as  at  first  sight  would  appear  natural 
to  us.  I  have  seen  in  many  harems  the 
different  wives  living  together  with  as 
much  amity  and  absence  of  jealousy  as  can 
be  conceived  to  exist  between  any  three 
or  four  women  who  happen  to  live  together. 

An  Eastern  lady  has  no  choice  in  the 
selection  of  her  husband.  But  neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  the  husband  any  choice 
in  the  selection  of  his  wife.  The  affair  is 
mainly  arranged  by  the  ladies  of  both  fam¬ 
ilies.  If  there  is  any  hardship  in  the 
matter,  it  is  he  rather  on  whom  it  falls, 
for  he  has  to  pay  to  her  father  certain 
sums  of  money,  varying  according  to  her 
degree,  which  he  has  no  chance  of  having 
refunded  in  case  she  does  not  suit  his  lik¬ 
ing,  whereas,  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  she  returns  home,  after  a  divorce 
has  been  arranged,  free  to  wed  again. 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  obtaining  the 
divorce.  Harems  are  expensive  concerns, 
and  he  would  be  a  fool  who  kept  up  a 
harem,  with  its  scores  of  slaves,  eunuchs, 
servants,  and  officials,  all  for  the  sake  of 
a  wife  who  had  no  love  for  him.  Thus, 
if  marriage  is  with  them  a  little  more  of  a 
lottery  than  it  is  with  ns,  it  is  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  a  binding  contract,  and 
can  soon  be  dissolved  if  disagreeable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  polygamy 
is  the  exception.  This  statement  may  oc¬ 
casion  a  good  deal  of  surprise,  but  it  is 
true  nevertheless.  Harems  are  luxuries 
which  only  the  few  can  afford.  A  man 


could  not  very  well  keep  one  on  the 
principle  of  economy.  He  could  not 
make  slaves  and  drudges  of  his  wives,  as 
his  Western  brothers  are  too  often  inclined 
to  do.  A  man  who  keeps  a  harem  which 
is  badly  arranged  and  ill  provided  with  the 
necessaries  and  even  luxuries  of  their  life, 
and  which  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of 
public  notice,  surely  loses  caste  among  his 
fellow-men. 

The  odalisques,  or  favorite  slaves  of  a 
harem,  must  here  l>6  mentioned.  They 
occupy  no  defined  position,  and  their 
tenure  of  office  is  very  precarious.  From 
being  loaded  with  jewels,  and  the  objects 
of  anxious  solicitude  to  their  masters  one 
day,  they  may  be  in  the  market  for  sale 
the  next,  shorn  of  all  their  ornaments. 
The  legal  wives  may  probably  be  quite  un¬ 
aware  of  their  existence,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  their  presence  causes  them  no 
more  uneasiness  than  the  white  odalisques 
swarming — let  ns  say — in  St.  John’s  Wood 
and  other  parts  of  London  occasion  the 
married  ladies  in  that  VV’estern  city.  At 
any  rate  the  Eastern  lady,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  has  not,  besides  the  pangs  of 
jealousy,  the  conviction  forced  on  her 
that  her  husband  has  broken  his  vows  to 
her,  and  is  therefore  a  false-hearted  hypo¬ 
crite.  For  he  never  has  made  a  pretence 
of  everlasting  affection  for  her,  and  she 
therefore  never  thinks  of  breaking  her 
heart  about  it. 

As  to  the  open  vice  which  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  a  feature  in  all  our  large  cities — if  not 
in  every  little  place  wherein  our  Western 
civilization  maintains  its  sway — the  vota¬ 
ries  of  which  are  so  numerous,  and  have  so 
recognized  a  standing  in  our  society,  that 
it  taxes  the  ingenuity  and  patience  of  our 
conscientious  fathers  of  families  to  the  ut¬ 
most  to  prevent  their  pure  daughters  from 
coming  into  contact  with  them,  it  is  utter¬ 
ly  unknown  in  the  East.  I  am  now  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  real  East — of  the  East  which 
has  not  been  contaminated  by  the  intru¬ 
sion  to  any  extent  of  Western  manners  or 
Western  people ;  not  of  the  sea  port 
towns,  which,  by  the  admixture  of  all  that 
is  worst  in  the  two  races,  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  very  hells  upon  earth.  In 
r>amascus,  for  example,  a  woman  of  light 
character  parading  the  streets  would  be 
stoned  to  death  !  Such  as  do  exist  have 
to  conceal  their  charms  under  well  got-np 
disguises  of  old  age,  crippled,  hideous, 
and  miserable.  And  they  are  only  present 
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when  either  a  certain  number  of  Euro¬ 
peans  happen  to  inhabit  the  place  or  when 
it  is  provided  with  a  Turkish  governor  who 
has  sojourned  for  some  part  of  his  life  in 
Paris  or  some  other  great  Western  city, 
and  has  thus  imbibed  our  notions  on  such 
matters,  as  occurred  at  the  old  and  con¬ 
servative  town  of  Busrah  a  short  time  ago. 

To  relate  in  detail  all  the  observations 
which  have  led  me  to  hold  the  above  opin¬ 
ions  would  be  here  out  of  place  ;  but  I 
think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
Eiastem  women  are,  on  the  whole,  as  well 
treated  as  their  Western  sisters — and  more¬ 
over,  that  they  are  quite  as  happy.  No 
one  could  for  a  moment  maintain  that  if  a 
highly-organized  specimen  of  the  Western 
woman  were  picked  out,  there  could  be 
found  among  Eastern  women  any  one  to 
match  her  in  beauty,  grace,  purity,  and 
that  highly  specialized  sense  which  we  love 
to  think  of  as  refined  womanhood.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  among  Western  women 
there  are  many  whose  infamy  and  d^ravity 
of  nature  it  would  be  as  equally  difficult  to 


match  in  the  Eastern  world.  Action  and 
reaction  are  equal  everywhere.  Develop¬ 
ment  cannot  proceed  apace  without  start¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  a  retrograde  course 
of  degeneration.  If  the  ideal  aimed  at  is 
high,  it  cannot  be  astonishing  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  fail  to  come  anywhere  near  it,  and 
many  fall  lower  than  if  they  jiad  had  no 
ideal  at  all  to  start  with.  The  Easterns 
are  content  with  the  mediocrity  and  ma¬ 
terialism  of  this  earth.  Their  tread  on  it 
is  firm  and  sure,  and  while  failing  to  pro¬ 
duce  brilliant  results,  their  condition  of 
morality  is  one  of  inherent  stability.  We, 
like  Icarus  of  old,  spurn  that  wh'ch  is 
material  from  beneath  our  feet,  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  rise  on  wings  of  our  own  making 
toward  the  ethereal  expanse  overhead. 
May  Ileaven  grant  that  we  may  not,  like 
him,  come  crashing  lower  down  than  that 
level  from  whence  we  sprung,  and  with 
disordered  minds  and  broken-up  institu¬ 
tions,  find  ourselves  wallowing  once  more 
amid  the  filth  of  primitive  savagery  ! — 
Fortnightly  Revirte, 


THE  SIREN  80NQ. 

i  nr  RKNNELL  SODD. 

t  I  HEARD  it  in  the  happy  isles 

Blown  down  the  dying  day. 

The  summer  song  whose  lilt  beguiles 
The  wanderer  to  stay  : 

It  followed  in  the  shorewind’s  breath. 
The  magic  still  was  strong. 

Although  the  note  of  change  and  death 
lias  touched  the  Sirens’  song. 

They  dr  uot  lure  to  new  delights 
Beyond  what  life  has  known, 
i  To  happy  days  and  happy  nights 

In  summer’s  slumber-zone  ; 

But  only,  ”  who  will  rest  awhile 
From  riot  and  from  ruth. 

Forget  in  such  a  sunny  smile 
The  brazen  eyes  of  truth  ! 

”  Come  hither,  hither,  come  and  dream 
Of  years  dead  long  ago. 

Until  the  earth  and  ocean  seem 
The  world  that  poets  know. 
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**  Come  back  and  dwell  with  hopes  long  dead 
And  what  will  never  be  ! 

Avert  thine  eyes  and  turn  thine  head 
From  the  world’s  way  oversea  ! 

“  For  here  are  drowsy  dreams  to  cheat 
The  eyes  that  else  would  weep, 

And  inland  seas  to  bathe  the  feet, 

And  quiet  vales  for  sleep.” 

But  deadly  is  the  Sirens’  song 
As  ever  in  the  ears. 

And  ropes  of  faith  must  bind  him  strong 
Who  bides  it  when  he  hears. 

For  some  have  hearkened,  lain  them  down 
And  drunk  a  deadly  thing, 

And  soon  the  storms  of  winter  drown 
The  hollow  dream  of  spring. 

Pass,  phantom  music,  pass  away  ! 

The  purple  isles  grow  dim  ; 

The  glamour  of  the  dying  day 
Fades  on  the  ocean’s  rim. 

Enchantress  of  the  mossy  caves 
Sleep  by  thy  drowsy  streams  ! 

The  cradle  of  the  rocking  waves 
Is  worth  a  world  of  dreams  ! 


Oh,  living  love,  my  happy  hills 
Are  wheresoe’er  thou  art ; 
There  is  no  help  for  human  ills 
But  in  the  human  heart  I 
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So  be  the  haven  near  or  far. 

Blow  winds  and  freshen  sea. 

The  morrow’s  hope,  the  morning  star, 

The  living  world  for  me  1 

— Murray' $  Magazine. 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST. 


Only  through  inequality  is  progress 
possible.  Such  is  the  message  of  science 
to  mankind  which  Professor  Flower  ex¬ 
pounded  in  his  evening  lecture  at  New¬ 
castle.  The  study  of  toe  world  of  living 
things  teaches  not  only  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  natural  equality,  but  that  it 
is  only  by  allowing  the  superiority  belong¬ 
ing  to  its  individual  members  to  have  full 
play,  that  a  species  is  made  capable  of  de¬ 
velopment,  and  the  type  perfected.  The 
survival  of  the  fittest,  which  is  the  law  of 
progress,  is,  in  fact,  the  negation  of  equal¬ 
ity.  Tlie  bearings  of  this  great  principle 


upon  the  organization  of  society,  and  upon 
the  relations  of  man  the  individual,  to  man 
in  the  aggregate — that  is,  to  the  State — 
are  obviously  of  immense  importance,  and 
Professor  Flower  did  right  in  urging  their 
significance  upon  his  hearers.  But  though 
we  think  that  he  was  issuing  a  true  warn¬ 
ing  in  pointing  out  that  if  mankind  insists 
on  producing  a  level  in  society,  ^t  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  possibility  of  further  social  im- 
rovement,  we  believe  that  the  lesson  might 
ave  been  pressed  home  still  more  forcibly 
than  he  attempted  to  press  it. 

To  do  this  effectively,  however,  it  is 
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neccBMiry  to  admit  that,  thongh  there  is  a 
natural  and  irrepressible  tendency  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  inequality  among  mankind,  there 
is  also  in  all  human  society  a  strong  reac¬ 
tionary  proclivity  toward  the  production 
of  a  level  or  average  of  type.  On  the 
physical  side  of  man  viewed  as  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  community,  there  is  an  instinct  at 
work  to  produce  a  mean  between  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  bodily  configuration.  If  the  tall 
men  always  mated  with  the  tall  women, 
and  the  short  with  the  short,  the  world  in 
a  very  few  years  would  be  inhabited  by  a 
race  as  markedly  differentiated  as  is  the 
Mexican  lapdog — a  creature  only  as  big  as 
a  guinea-pig — from  the  St.  Bernard.  In 
the  same  way,  as  regards  the  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities,  if  like  were  always 
matched  with  like,  we  should  see  mankind 
getting  divided  into  persons  of  what  we 
now  call  exceptional  mental  powers,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  into  what  the  Elizabethans 
termed  “  naturals, ”  on  the  other.  Again, 
if  similarity  of  bodily  habit  were  always 
present  in  marriages,  divisions  in  which 
the  sanguine  and  phlegmatic  tern (>eraments 
would  be  respectively  emphasized  and  re¬ 
emphasized,  would  be  in  perpetual  course 
of  formation.  To  avoid  this  centrifugal 
tendency,  men  and  women  have  a  decided 
instinct  to  make  dissimilarity,  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual,  a  ground  for  mar¬ 
riage.  It  is  a  commonplace  not  only  that 
the  little  men  choose  big  women,  and  the 
giants  wives  who  do  not  reach  to  their 
shoulders,  but  that  the  placid  seek  out  the 
nervous  and  highly  strung,  and  the  irri¬ 
table  the  good-tempered.  The  resolution 
of  the  forces  at  work  in  man  seems,  in 
fact,  the  law  which  governs  the  breeding 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  there  are  strict  limitations 
within  which  this  law  works, — limitations 
which,  in  effect,  make  it  not  a  negation  of 
the  tendency  of  human  beings  to  physical 
improvement,  but  merely  a  modification 
of  its  working.  Below  a  certain  level,  the 
strong  will  not  mate  with  the  weak,  nor 
the  mentally  highly  developed  with  those 
who  are  undeveloped.  For  instance,  the 
superior  race  has  an  instinctive  horror  of 
mixing  its  blood  with  that  of  the  inferior. 
In  fact,  then,  there  are  two  tendencies  at 
work,-^one  pressing  men  forward  to  a 
higher  level  of  development  ;  and  the 
other  doing  what  we  may  call  “  dressing 
the  line”  of  advance, — that  is,  so  far  re¬ 
straining  each  race  as  it  marches  toward  its 


goal  as  to  make  it  move  with  even  steps. 
Certain  regiments  have  pushed  themselves 
forward,  and  are  leaving  the  rest  behind  ; 
but  within  those  regiments  there  is  a  law 
against  moving  except  at  a  given  pace. 
Almost  exactly  analogous  to  this  instinctive 
tendency  toward  the  production  of  an 
average  of  physical  development  within 
each  community,  is  the  effort  of  organized 
society  to  curb  to  a  certain  extent  the  nat¬ 
ural  principle  of  inequality  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  and  to  produce  a  sort  of  arti¬ 
ficial  social  equilibrium.  The  manner  in 
which  Society  achieves  its  object  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  human  nature.  Among  primi¬ 
tive  peoples,  the  men  who  best  combine 
mental  and  physical  superiority  for  a  time 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  At  last,  how¬ 
ever,  it  occurs  to  the  majority,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  the  less  fit,  to  combine  against  the 
minority  of  the  fittest, — to  club,  as  it 
were,  their  own  powers  till  they  neutralize 
the  powers  of  their  superiors.  I^aw  and 
justice — folk-right,  as  our  ancestors,  re¬ 
membering  its  origin,  were  wont  to  call  it 
— spring  from  this  effort,  and  by  mutual 
agreement  the  power  of  the  strong  is  re- 
strained  and  the  inequality  of  Nature  to  a 
certain  extent  modified.  When  Society  is 
beginning  to  be  organized,  the  right  of  the 
man  of  superior  powers  is  curtailed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  ability  to  take  bis  neighbors' 
goods  or  to  enslave  their  persons  ;  and  as 
it  progresses,  his  prerogatives,  burn  of 
natural  superiority,  tend  to  become  more 
and  more  limited. 

No  doubt  at  first  sight  it  may  seem  as 
if  this  fact  told  in  favor  of  those  who  wish 
to  produce  complete  human  equality. 

The  universal  tendency  of  Society,”  it 
may  bo  argued,  ”  is,  in  reality,  toward 
abolishing  all  those  inequalities  which 
Science  teaches  us  exist  in  the  animal 
world.  But,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  man¬ 
kind  is  always  progressing.  It  is  obvious, 
then,  that  equality  and  development  are 
not  incompatible.”  If,  however,  we  look 
a  little  closer,  we  shall  see  that  just  as  the 
physical  tendency  toward  the  production 
of  an  average  type  is  strictly  limited,  so 
the  social  tendency  toward  the  elimination 
of  human  inequalities  must  be  subject  to 
certain  essential  restrictions  if  it  is  to  go 
hand-in-hand  with  progress.  Just  as  we 
have  shown  that  if  the  striving  after  su¬ 
periority  were  utterly  destroyed,  and  there 
was  no  limit  to  the  mental  or  physical  de¬ 
generacy  of  those  with  whom  the  superior 
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portion  of  mankind  would  propagate  itself, 
the  human  race  would  cease  to  become 
progressive,  and  would  infallibly  run  to 
waste,  so  it  can  be  proved  that  Society 
would  become  stationary  were  too  great 
restrictions  imposed  on  human  inequdity. 
Within  each  community  it  is  possible  to 
say  that  only  certain  of  the  advantages 
which  belong  to  those  who  are  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally  the  fittest  shall  be 
iise<l.  A  certain  portion  of  these  advan¬ 
tages  must,  however,  be  left  free  to  oper¬ 
ate.  or  else  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as 
movement  possible  among  mankind.  The 
struggle  of  the  fittest  to  the  front  alone 
supplies  the  momentum  by  which  Society 
advances.  We  may  regulate  this  force, 
and  may  turn  it  into  particular  channels. 
If,  however,  we  once  destroy  it  altogether, 
then  most  assuredly  we  shall  have  stopped 
the  very  wheels  of  the  machine.  That 
this  is  no  empty  warning,  and  that  prog¬ 
ress  may  be  killed  by  thinking  too  much 
of  producing  equality,  can  l)e  proved  by 
the  results  of  human  experience.  The 
Incas  of  Peru  had  practically  realized  the 
dreams  of  the  Socialists.  Every  member 
of  the  nation  was  theoretically  the  child  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  so  possessed  of  an 
equal  share  of  the  property  of  the  State. 
Society  had  been  planed  down  to  a  dead- 
level  of  equality.  But  the  civilization  of 
the  Incas  was  absolutely  stationary. 
Again,  in  China,  though  the  process  of 
ilestroying  inequalities  has  not  been  com¬ 


pleted,  it  has  been  carried  far  enough  to 
produce  something  very  like  social  stagna¬ 
tion.  In  the  same  way,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  autocratic  democracy  of  ancient 
Egypt  had  brought  about  a  social  condition 
out  of  which  progress  was  impossible. 
Practically  speaking,  literature,  art,  and  the 
organization  of  the  State  had  been  petri¬ 
fied  for  twenty  centuries  when  Alexander 
conquered  the  gift  of  the  Nile. 

There  is,  then,  a  very  real  danger  that 
mankind  may  carry  too  far  the  process  of 
producing  a  social  average.  In  the  case 
of  physical  development,  they  are  protect¬ 
ed  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  strong  to 
mix  with  the  degenerate  below  a  certain 
level.  In  the  organizing  of  civil  commu¬ 
nities,  however,  where  such  a  restraining 
instinct  of  self-preservation  cannot  be  re¬ 
lied  on,  it  is  necessary  that  the  human  race 
should  be  perpetually  on  its  guard,  lest  it 
inadvertently  oversteps  the  analogous  limi¬ 
tations,  and  so  closes  the  door  to  future 
progress.  Both  roan  the  animal  and  hu¬ 
man  society  can  only  be  developed  by  a 
process  of  evolution.  The  care  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  part  in  us  may  safely  be  left  to  in¬ 
stinct.  In  regard  to  the  civil  polity,  we 
must  rely  upon  reason  to  prevent  us  from 
sacrificing  progress  to  the  attainment  of 
“  the  divine  average.”  It  will  be  a  bad 
business  if  the  Aryan  race  is  to  do  nothing 
better  than  produce  a  China  or  a  Peru. — 
Spectator. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  DEAD  MEN’S  BAY. 

BY  ALOERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

The  sea  swings  owre  the  slants  of  sand. 

All  white  with  winds  that  drive  ; 

The  sea  swirls  up  to  the  still  dim  strand. 
Where  nae  man  comes  alive. 

At  the  gray  soft  edge  of  the  fruitless  surf 
A  light  flame  sinks  and  springs  ; 

At  the  gray  soft  rim  of  the  fiowerless  turf 
A  low  flame  leaps  and  clings. 

What  light  is  this  on  a  sunless  shore. 

What  gleam  on  a  starless  sea  f 

Was  it  earth’s  or  hell’s  waste  womb  that  bore 
Such  births  as  should  not  be  t 
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As  lithe  snakes  turning,  as  bright  stars  burning, 

They  bicker  and  beckon  and  call  ; 

As  wild  waves  churning,  as  wild  winds  yearning, 
They  flicker  and  climb  and  fall. 

A  soft  strange  cry  from  the  landward  rings — 

“  What  ails  the  sea  to  shine  f” 

A  keen  sweet  note  from  the  spray’s  rim  springs — 
What  fires  are  these  of  thine  f” 

"  A  soul  am  I  that  was  bom  on  earth 
For  ae  day’s  waesome  span  : 

Death  bound  me  fast  on  the  bourn  of  birth 
Ere  I  were  christened  man. 

**  A  light  by  night,  I  fleet  and  fare 
Till  the  day  of  wrath  and  woe  ; 

On  the  hems  of  earth  and  the  skirts  of  air 
Winds  hurl  me  to  and  fro.” 

**  O  well  is  thee,  though  the  weird  be  strange 
That  bids  thee  flit  and  flee  ; 

For  hope  is  child  of  the  womb  of  change, 

And  hope  keeps  watch  with  thee. 

”  \Mien  the  years  are  gone,  and  the  time  is  come, 
God’s  grace  may  give  thee  grace  ; 

Anc'  thy  soul  may  sing,  though  thy  soul  were  dumb, 
A;;i  shine  before  God’s  face. 

“  But  I,  that  lighten  and  revel  and  roll 
With  the  foam  of  the  plunging  sea. 

No  sign  is  mine  of  a  breathing  soul 
That  God  should  pity  me. 

”  Nor  death,  nor  heaven,  nor  hell,  nor  birth, 

Hath  part  in  me  nor  mine  : 

Strong  lords  are  these  of  the  living  earth, 

And  loveless  lords  of  thine. 

“  But  I  that  know  nor  lord  nor  life 
More  sore  than  storm  or  spray. 

Whose  breath  is  made  of  sport  and  strife, 

Whereon  shall  I  find  stay  t” 

“  And  wonidst  thou  change  thy  doom  with  me. 

Full  fain  with  thee  would  I  : 

For  the  life  that  lightens  and  lifts  the  sea 
Is  more  than  earth  or  sky. 

”  And  what  if  the  day  of  doubt  and  doom 
Shall  save  nor  smite  not  me  f 

I  would  not  rise  from  the  slain  world’s  tomb 
If  there  be  no  more  sea. 

”  Take  he  my  soul  that  gave  my  soul. 

And  give  it  thee  to  keep  ; 

And  me,  while  seas  and  stars  shall  roll. 

Thy  life  that  falls  on  sleep.” 
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That  word  went  np  through  the  mirk  mid  sky, 
And  even  to  God’s  own  ear  : 

And  the  Lord  was  ware  of  the  keen  twin  cry, 

And  wroth  was  he  to  hear. 

He’s  tane  the  soul  of  the  unsained  child 
That  fled  to  death  from  birth  ; 

He’s  tane  the  light  of  the  wan  sea  wild, 

And  bid  it  burn  on  earth. 

He’s  given  the  ghaist  of  the  babe  new-born 
The  gift  of  the  water-sprite, 

To  ride  on  revel  from  morn  to  mom 
And  roll  from  night  to  night. 

He’s  given  the  sprite  of  the  wild  wan  sea 
The  gift  of  the  new-born  man, 

A  soul  forever  to  bide  and  be 

When  the  years  have  fllled  their  span. 

When  a  year  was  gone  and  a  year  was  come, 

O  loud  and  loud  cried  they — 

“  For  the  lee-lang  year  thou  hast  held  us  dumb  ; 
Take  now  thy  gifts  away  !” 

O  loud  and  lang  they  cried  on  him. 

And  sair  ancLsair  they  prayed  : 

**  Is  the  face  of  thy  grace  as  the  night’s  face  grim 
For  those  thy  wrath  has  made  f” 

A  cry  more  bitter  than  tears  of  men 
From  the  rim  of  the  dim  gray  sea  ; — 

Give  me  my  living  sonl  again. 

The  soul  thou  gavest  me, 

The  doom  and  the  dole  of  kindly  men. 

To  bide  my  weird  and  be  I” 

A  cry  more  keen  from  the  wild  low  land 
Than  the  wail  of  waves  that  roll  ; — 

**  Take  back  the  gift  of  a  loveless  hand. 

Thy  gift  of  doom  and  dole. 

The  weird  of  men  that  bide  on  land  ; 

Take  from  me,  take  my  sonl  I” 

The  hands  that  smite  are  the  hands  that  spare  ; 
They  build  and  break  the  tomb  ; 

They  turn  to  darkness  and  dust  and  air 
The  fruits  of  the  waste  earth’s  womb  ; 

But  never  the  gift  of  a  granted  prayer. 

The  dole  of  a  spoken  doom. 

Winds  may  change  at  a  word  unheard. 

But  none  may  change  the  tides  : 

The  prayer  once  heard  is  as  God’s  own  word  ; 
The  doom  once  dealt  abides. 
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And  ever  a  cry  goes  up  by  day. 

And  ever  a  wail  by  night ; 

And  nae  ship  comes  by  the  weary  bay 
But  her  shipmen  hear  them  wail  and  pray. 

And  see  with  earthly  sight 
The  twofold  flames  of  the  twin  lights  play 
Where  the  sea- banks  green  and  the  sea-floods  gray 
Are  proud  of  peril  and  fain  of  prey. 

And  the  sand  quakes  ever  ;  and  ill  fare  they 
That  look  upon  that  light. 

— Academy. 


AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT. 
The  Soudak, 

BY  SIR  SAMUEL  W.  BAKER. 


Success  in  life  must  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  an  individual  to  perform  his  spe¬ 
cial  work  ;  Uiis  will  necessitate  experience 
and  application  to  the  subject ;  whether  it 
be  political  or  judicial,  commercial  or  me¬ 
chanical,  the  necessity  remains — we  must 
understand  our  business.  This  is  accepted 
as  an  axiom  in  all  private  affairs,  and  a 
man  would  be  ridiculed  if  he  attempted  to 
perform  upon  the  violin  without  having 
studied  the  instrument,  or  should  he  plunge 
into  deep  water  without  having  learned  to 
swim  ;  nevertheless  we  see  persons  in  high 
authority  who  occupy  ministerial  depart¬ 
ments  which  entail  sjiecial  knowledge,  of 
which  they  are  entirely  ignorant. 

It  is  said  that  Java  was  handed  over  to 
the  Dutch  because  the  British  minister 
was  ignorant  of  its  geographical  position 
and  importance,  and  he  was  ashamed  to 
confess  it ;  thus  we  lost  a  possession  of 
infinitely  greater  value  than  the  whole  of 
our  West  Indian  islands.  In  the  same 
manner  the  Soudan  has  been  lost  to  Egypt 
through  the  paralyzed  action  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  Wo  knew  little  or  nothing  about  it, 
and  were  too  proud  to  learn,  or  to  betray  our 
ignorance.  The  recent  history  of  ^ypt 
has  been  a  highly  colored  picture  which 
exemplifies  the  compound  methods  of  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  labyrinths  of  British  policy. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
“  Perfide  Albion”  is  a  by-word  on  the 
Continent.  The  great  outside  world,  to 
which  we  are  supremely  indifferent,  re¬ 
gards  us  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and 
contempt ;  their  admiration  is  at  intervals 
awakened  by  some  sudden  stroke  portend¬ 
ing  a  grand  policy  ;  to  be  followed  by 


contempt,  when  the  opportunity  is  wasted, 
and  the  heaving  of  the  mountain  produces 
the  poorest  specimen  of  a  mouse,  whose 
timid  squeak  is  falsified  by  events  which 
belie  our  public  declarations. 

When  England  first  accepted  responsi¬ 
bility  of  action  in  Egyptian  revolution,  the 
French  fleet  steamed  out  of  Alexandria 
Harbor,  as  a  protest  against  European  in¬ 
terference  in  the  affairs  of  a  country  which 
formed  a  roost  important  portion  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  belonging  to  his  Impe¬ 
rial  Majesty  the  Sultan.  When  the  French 
fleet  quitted  the  waters  of  Egypt  theii  re¬ 
sponsibility  ceased  ;  their  influence  and 
political  voice  should  have  ceased  also. 
The  English  fleet  destroyed  the  batteries 
of  Alexandria,  but  the  sophistry  of  a  Glad- 
stonian  Government  declared  that  we 
‘‘  were  not  at  war.”  Upon  that  illogical 
plea  we  could  destroy,  but  not  protect  ; 
therefore  we  annihilated  all  local  authority 
by  a  bombardment  of  the  forts,  but  de¬ 
clined  to  land  troops  to  defend  the  city. 
We  drove  out  the  natural  defenders,  and 
abandoned  the  greatest  town  of  Egypt  to 
the  plundering  anarchists,  who  burned  the 
capital  before  the  eyes  of  the  British  fleet. 
This  preliminary  step  to  a  British  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Egypt  entailed  a  loss  to  the  coun¬ 
try  of  four  millions  sterling.  Events  move 
rapidly,  and  the  destruction  of  Alexandria, 
the  battle  of  Tel  el-Kebir,  and  the  advance 
on  Cairo,  although  brilliant  in  immediate 
olitical  results,  are  regarded  as  ancient 
istory.  England  found  herself,  as  though 
in  a  dream,  in  military  possession  of  Egypt, 
without  any  policy,  or  any  idea  of  what 
course  we  should  pursue. 
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Under  thene  peculiar  circumstances  it 
became  necesMiiy  to  icassure  the  Sultan, 
into  whose  dominions  we  had  intruded, 
and  to  explain  to  European  querists  some¬ 
thing  concerning  our  intentions.  We 
were  quickly  supplied  with  one  of  those 
charming  Gladstonian  utterances  that  in¬ 
evitably  pacify  the  anxious  inquirer,  as 
they  sound  so  well,  and  are  spiced  with 
iiumanitarian  principles  of  the  highest 
merit.  The  Hritish  were  declared  to  be 
in  Egypt  to  restore  or  “  re-establish  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive.” 

To  effect  this  humane  project  we 
were  to  reform  the  administration  of 
ligypt,  to  abolish  the  corvee  (forgetting 
that  it  exists  in  India  and  Ceylon),  sus¬ 
pend  the  system  of  flogging  (forgetting 
that  our  own  sons  are  flogged  at  Eton), 
and  generally  we  were  to  correct  all  abuses, 
and  manufacture  a  model  administration 
that  should  remain  as  a  landmark  of  Brit¬ 
ish  political  architecture,  leaving  the  Khe¬ 
dive  upon  the  enviable  throne,  from  which 
he  could  survey  his  country  purged  from 
<liscontent  and  revelling  in  prosperity  ; 
the  result  of  a  good  government  based 
upon  those  principles  which  had  raised  a 
(rladstonian  ministry  to  a  pinnacle  of 
fame  ;  which  comforted  their  supporters, 
but  perplexed  the  outside  world. 

In  order  to  reassure  the  authorities,  and 
the  Egyptian  population  who  had  been  in 
open  rebellion  against  their  lawful  ruler 
the  Khedive,  we  announced  our  intended 
departure  as  almost  immediate  ;  at  first 
we  declared  that  we  should  remain  only  a 
few  weeks,  and,  as  unbelievers  exist  in  all 
ranks  of  life.  Lord  ilartington  was  ap¬ 
pealed  to  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  world  was  assured  from  the  mouth  of 
a  minister  that  the  British  evacuation  of 
Egypt  would  take  place  decidedly  in  ”  six 
months.” 

It  appears  incredible  that  practical  states¬ 
men  could  deceive  themselves  with  the  be¬ 
lief  that  we  could  gain  the  confidence  of  a 
people  by  assuring  them  of  our  almost  im¬ 
mediate  departure.  If  we  had  wished  to 
destroy  all  confidence  among  every  class 
in  Egypt  there  could  not  have  been  a  more 
certain  method,  as  the  people  reasoned 
thus  :  ”  Why  did  these  cunning  English 
invade  this  country  f  Why  did  they  bom¬ 
bard  and  destroy  Alexandria  and  kill  1,000 
of  our  people  t  Why  did  they  kill  2,000 
of  our  soldiers  at  Tel-el-Kebir  f  If  they 
came  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Khe- 
Niw  Saaias. — Von.  L.,  No.  6. 


dive,  why  did  they  interfere  to  save  Arali 
Pacha  the  rebel,  who  was  condemned  to 
death  for  rebelling  against  the  Khedive  ? 
Why  have  they  sent  this  rebel  as  an  exile 
to  their  beautiful  colony  Ceylon,  unless 
they  intend  to  reproduce  him  at  a  future 
time  to  serve  their  policy  ?  Why  should 
they  take  the  administration  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Khedive  and  reduce  him  to 
a  mere  puppet,  if  they  profess  to  re-estab 
lish  his  authority  ?  ilow  can  they  expect 
to  re-establish  his  authority  if  they  reduce 
him  to  a  cipher  in  the  estimation  of  his 
people  ?  Why  should  they,  if  honest, 
throw  dust  in  our  eyes  and  declare  that 
they  intend  to  depart  from  Egypt  in  a 
few  weeks  or  months  ?  Would  they  have 
taken  all  this  trouble  for  love  of  the  Khe¬ 
dive  ?  No  ;  these  English  are  either  fools 
or  liars,  but  they  cannot  be  fools.  They 
commenced  in  India  with  only  a  few  yards 
of  ground  and  a  small  factory  ;  they  are 
now  masters  of  an  Indian  Empire — these 
people  are  infidels  and  liars,  they  are  here 
under  false  pretences,  and  they  say  they 
are  going  away  simply  because  they  are 
afraid  of  France.  The  French  did  not  in¬ 
vade  us  :  God  be  praised  they  are  natural 
enemies  of  the  English,  and  Inshallah 
(please  God)  the  time  will  come  when  they 
will  be  driven  out.” 

I  have  actually  heard  these  ailments 
used  by  Egyptians,  who  have  at  the  same 
time  asked,  with  some  anxiety,  “Why 
England  should  interfere  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Egypt  when  she  cannot  govern 
Ireland  within  a  few  hours  of  her  own 
shores !” 

In  order  to  instil  confidence  if  possible, 
or  to  lessen  the  apprehension  of  the  Sultan, 
our  most  able  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
Lord  Dufferin,  was  instructed  to  leave 
Constantinople  and  betake  himself  to 
Egypt,  to  inquire  into  every  abuse,  and 
to  institute  reforms,  through  a  model  ad¬ 
ministration  made  especially  to  order,  like 
a  new  boot  warranted  to  please  the  wearer, 
and  to  fit  all  manner  of  feet  without  pinch¬ 
ing  the  most  tender  corns. 

it  was  impossible  to  make  a  better  selec¬ 
tion,  and  no  political  Hercules,  could  have 
taken  greater  pains  to  cleanse  the  Augean 
stables,  but  a  broom  was  necessary,  and 
the  Oladstonian  broom  was  too  weak  in 
the  bristles  for  a  work  that  required  not 
only  skill,  but  unflinching  perseverance  and 
determination.  If  Lord  Dufferin  had  been 
unfettered,  if  he  had  been  given  time  to 
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effect  his  purpose,  and  by  slow  though 
sure  degrees  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  to  obtain  their  sympathy  and 
co-operation,  he  would  have  succeeded 
better  than  any  living  man,  but  what  was 
his  position  f  He  was  called  into  a  sick 
room  like  a  consulting  physician,  the  usual 
medical  attendant  being  Sir  Edward  Malet 
(our  Consul-General  and  Diplomatic 
Agent).  The  British  Government  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  humiliation  of  the  Khe¬ 
dive,  whose  power  was  absolutely  de¬ 
stroyed  through  our  intervention,  but  our 
own  Consul-General  was  overshadowed, 
as  though  not  competent  to  fulfil  the  task 
imposed.  The  necessity  of  a  consulting 
physician  was  a  reflection  upon  the  ability  of 
the  ordinary  practitioner,  and  nevertheless 
the  greater  authority  was  almost  immediate¬ 
ly  withdrawn.  He  was  to  write  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  and  to  disappear,  leaving  the  patient  to 
swallow  a  dose,  the  effects  of  which  re¬ 
quired  his  undivided  skill  and  personal  at¬ 
tention. 

Lord  Dufferin  returned  to  Constantino¬ 
ple  ;  his  departure  was  regarded  by  the 
Khedive  and  all  bis  ministers  with  un¬ 
feigned  regret ;  they  felt  that  they  had 
lost  not  only  a  sincere  adviser,  but  a 
friend. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  ambassador  had 
a  disastrous  effect,  as  it  appeared  to  con¬ 
firm  the  declaration  of  our  intended  evacu¬ 
ation  of  Egypt,  and  thereby  shattered  the 
foundation  for  future  confidence  which 
had  been  so  carefully  prepared. 

Sir  Edward  Malet  was  shortly  promoted 
as  our  Minister  at  Brussels,  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  Berlin,  thereby  confusing  the 
Egyptian  mind,  which. naturally  reflected 
that  a  man  of  that  calibre  and  estimation, 
if  fitted  for  posts  of  such  dignity  and  con¬ 
fidence,  might  have  been  intrusted  by  his 
Government  with  the  management  of  his 
Egyptian  patient  without  the  assistance  of 
a  consulting  physician. 

It  is  absolutely  ridiculous  to  summon 
the  assistance  of  a  professional  adviser  if 
you  are  determined  to  oppose  his  meas¬ 
ures.  The  Gladstone  Ministry  completely 
paralysed  the  action  of  their  representa¬ 
tive  by  special  instructions  from  which  he 
could  not  deviate.  England  entered  Egypt 
under  the  pretext  of  enforcing  order  and 
restoring  the  authority  of  the  Khedive. 
The  first  step  was  to  reorganize  the  army 
and  to  establish  a  gendarmerie  for  the 
protection  of  the  country,  but  at  the  same 


time  that  we  assumed  the  control  of  Egypt, 
we  declared  that  all  which  pertained  to  the 
Soudan  was  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  juiis- 
diction  ! 

We  thus  established  “  a  house  divided 
against  itself.”  The  Arabs  were  always 
difficult  to  govern,  and  although  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Soudan  had  been  de¬ 
fective,  the  people  had  been  kept  under 
tolerable  subjection  ;  but  disturbances  aie 
contagious,  and  the  rebellion  of  Arabi 
Pacha  had  vitiated  the  atmosphere  ;  germs 
of  discontent  were  floating  in  the  air,  ready 
to  spring  into  active  life  should  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  arise  favorable  to  their  development. 
At  this  critical  moment,  when  all  authority 
had  been  overthrown  by  Arabi,  and  the 
English  had  invaded  Egypt  to  secure  the 
Khedive  upon  his  throne,  we  proclaimed 
to  the  world  that  we  should  hold  entirely 
aloof  from  the  affairs  of  the  Soudan,  there¬ 
by  inciting  the  Arabs  to  throw  off  the 
^yptian  yoke  and  to  declare  their  inde¬ 
pendence. 

There  were  two  vital  points  upon  which 
the  Gladstone  Ministry  was  determined, 
both  of  which  were  fatal  to  the  prosperity 
of  Egypt. 

First,  in  the  army  reorganization  scheme 
they  absolutely  prohibited  all  Turks,  Ar- 
nauts,  or  others  from  enlistment.  The  en¬ 
tire  Egyptian  army  had  only  lately  been  in 
open  revolt  against  their  ruler,  the  Khe¬ 
dive  ;  nevertheless,  to  please  the  people, 
instructions  were  issued  that  the  newly- 
oiganized  battalions  should  be  compose<l 
entirely  of  the  fellaheen,  a  great  poition 
of  whom  had  a  few  weeks  before  been 
running,  with  the  points  of  British  bay¬ 
onets  in  their  posteriors,  after  the  defeat 
at  Tel-el-Kebir.  These  were  to  Ihj  the 
protectors  of  %ypt.  and  the  loyal  defend¬ 
ers  of  the  Khedive,  after  the  departure  of 
the  British  forces  at  the  expiration  of  six 
months  from  the  date  of  occupation. 

It  appears  incredible  that  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  should  have  been  insisted  upon, 
but  so  determined  was  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  upon  this  point,  that  all  Turks  who 
had  been  recruited  before  the  order  had 
been  issued  were  transhipped,  and  returned 
to  their  respective  |>orts  of  embarkation. 
The  Egyptian  army  was  to  be  purely  ami 
simply  a  native  force,  with  no  foreign  ele- 
inent  except  the  Soudanese,  which  formed 
the  black  battalions.  These  blacks  were 
the  only  reliable  material,  but  as  the  Brit¬ 
ish  victory  had  annihilated  all  military  or- 
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ganinttion,  the  Soadaneae  regiments  had  by  his  Highness  the  Khedive  as  command* 
dispersed,  and  it  was  difficult  to  discover  er-in-chief  to  reorganize  bis  army,  and 
and  reform  their  units.  he,  as  I  have  said,  was  in  favor  of  well- 

Any  administrator  would  have  argued  known  military  material.  The  British 
that  if  the  Egyptian  army  liad  only  re-  Government  was  opposed  to  this,  and  in 
cently  mutinied  against  the  Khedive,  it  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  declara- 
would  certainly  repeat  that  insurrection  tion  that  they  had  appeared  in  Egypt  to 
when  the  British  forces  should  be  with-  re-establish  the  authority  of  his  Highness 
drawn.  If  our  own  autliorities  believed  Mehemet  Tewfik,  the  Khedive,  and  repre- 
in  the  declaration  of  the  Ministry  that  we  sentative  of  the  Sultan,  at  once  interfered 
should  withdraw  from  Egypt  in  a  few  with  hie  appointment,  and  substituted  Sir 
months,  how  could  they  possibly  entrust  Evelyn  Wood  as  commander-in-chief,  to 
the  peace  of  Egypt  and  the  safeguarding  create  and  command  an  army  of  such  ut- 
of  the  Khedive  to  the  same  people  who  teriy  worthless  material  that  they  dared 
had  declared  against  him,  and  who  would,  not  venture  to  expose  them  to  the  attacks 
after  our  departure,  be  incensed  at  the  re-  of  the  half-armed  Arabs  then  in  insurrec- 
membrance  that  the  British  troops  had  tion  at  Souakim. 

supported  him,  and  crushed  themselves,  The  gendarmerie  was  then  confided  for 
his  adversaries,  in  the  lines  of  Tel  el-  organization  and  command  to  General  Val- 
Kebir !  entine  Baker,  who,  as  the  Khedive’s  ap- 

The  new  army  organization  was  origin-  pointed  commander-in  chief,  had  been 
ally  planned  by  the  late  General  Valentine  shelved  by  British  intrusion  and  reduced 
Baker  Pacha,  and  he  bad  suggested  a  to  an  inferior  command,  and  was  under 
mixed  force  of  Turks,  Albanians,  and  the  same  necessity  of  restricting  his  re- 
other  fighting  races  who  never  would  fra-  emits  to  the  worthless  natives  of  the  coun- 
temize  with  the  fellaheen,  whom  they  try.  The  result  may  be  imagined.  There 
would  regard  with  contempt.  A  mixed  was  a  nominal  army,  and  a  nominal  gen- 
force,  divided  into  separate  battalions,  darmerie,  both  of  which  had  to  be  paid, 
would  never  combine  in  insurrection.  An  although  practically  useless  if  cdled  upon 
army  of  10,000  men  of  the  liest  fighting  in  emergency.  These  two  bodies  were 
material  would  have  been  not  only  a  phys-  under  British  officers, 
ical  but  a  moral  power.  The  Soudan  Egypt  at  that  period  was  at  rest,  within 
blacks  would  have  been  collected,  and  the  limits  of  the  Delta  ;  beyond  that,  Eng- 
when  assured  of  honest  (wyment,  they  land  had  disowned  all  responsibility.  The 
would  have  become  splendid  troops  under  fanatical  movement  of  the  Mahdi  had  com- 
the  tuition  of  British  officers.  The  moral  roenced  in  the  Soudan  ;  Mahomet  Achmet, 
effect  of  Albanian  troops  in  connection  a  religious  enthusiast,  who  had  been 
with  Turks  would  have  been  sufficient  to  quieted  by  a  subsidy  during  the  reign  of 
establish  a  wholesome  terror  among  all  the  astute  Khedive  Ismail,  had  been  de- 
those  who  were  in  sympathy  with  rebel-  prived  of  this  narcotic  stipend  through 
lion  ;  at  the  same  time  a  new  army  of  British  cheeseparing  when  reducing  the 
such  staunch  material  would  have  formed  expenditure  of  Egypt.  The  soothing  in- 
an  irresistible  force,  ready  for  action  at  fluence  of  an  annual  subsidy  being  re- 
immediate  notice,  either  at  Souakim  or  moved,  this  holy  person  exhibited  his 
elsewhere.  power  by  fanning  the  sparks  of  discontent. 

Instead  of  this,  a  positive  veto  from  and  he  quickly  raised  a  blaze  of  insnr- 
ignorant  Downing  Street  del>arred  Egypt  rection  through  Darfur,  Kordofan,  and 
from  the  services  of  Albanians,  Turks,  and  Senaar. 

all  other  valuable  aid  ;  the  new  army,  and  The  worthless  Egyptian  troops  were  ut- 
also  the  gendarmerie,  were  to  be  composed  teriy  defeated  in  the  two  first-named  prov- 
of  those  native  fellaheen  who  hated  a  mili-  inces,  which  were  wrested  from  the  power 
tary  life,  and  were  emasculated  as  a  fight-  of  Egypt  and  entirely  lost ;  thus,  south 
ing  element.  Their  idea  of  battle  was  a  of  Khartoum,  the  actual  frontier  was  ex¬ 
quick  retreat.  Their  war-song  would  have  hibited  by  the  White  Nile,  a  well-defined 
been  that  well-known  martial  verse,  “  He  and  easily  protected  boundary.  Senaar, 
who  fights  and  runs  away  Will  live  to  run  upon  the  east,  between  the  White  and  the 
some  other  day.”  Blue  Nile,  was  the  battle-field  upon  which. 

General  Valentine  Baker  was  appointed  with  fluctuating  success,  the  rebel  forces 
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and  those  of  the  Khedive  were  in  almost 
duly  conflict.  This  was  the  position  of 
Ef^pt  a  few  weeks  before  the  departure 
of  LK>rd  Dufferin  ;  if  he  had  remained, 
the  outlook  might  have  become  more 
favorable,  as  hard  and  fast  regulations 
might  have  been  modified  according  to 
the  necessities  of  events. 

England  had  declared  that  she  declined 
all  responsibility  in  the  Soudan,  which 
was  beyond  the  sphere  of  British  inter¬ 
ference.  At  the  same  time  two  provinces, 
Darfur  and  Kordofan,  had  been  absolutely 
lost  to  Egypt,  and  the  garrisons  of  Obeid 
and  other  military  positions  had  been  taken 
prisoners.  The  fortunes  of  Senaar  were 
trembling  in  the  balance  ;  that  province  is 
one  of  the  granaries  of  the  Soudan,  upon 
which  Khartoum  generally  depends,  as 
the  Blue  Nile,  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Senaar,  is  the  navigable  chan¬ 
nel  for  all  commerce.  If  Senaar  were 
lost,  Khartoum  would  be  starved  into  sub¬ 
mission. 

In  these  pressing  circumstances  it  was  of 
the  highest  importance  that  strong  rein¬ 
forcements  should  be  sent  without  delay, 
both  to  Souakim  and  Khartoum,  under 
the  command  of  experienced  British  oHi- 
cers.  Here  came  the  pinch  !  England 
was  in  occupation  of  Eirypt ;  the  Khedive 
had  no  authority  ;  ho  could  not  move  his 
finger  without  the  sanction  of  our  repre¬ 
sentative  ;  and  yet  the  necessity  was  ad¬ 
mitted  upon  all  sides  that  troops  must 
much  immediately  to  the  Soudan,  al¬ 
though  England  bad  declared  that  **  the 
Soudan  was  beyond  the  sphere  of  British 
interference  I” 

All  half-hearted  measures  are  doomed 
to  failure.  There  was  no  way  out  of  this 
dilemma.  We  looked  ridiculous.  The 
position  demanded  action  ;  and  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  General  Hicks,  with  a  staff  of 
British  oflScers,  should  start  for  Khartoum, 
vid  Souakim,  with  as  many  Egyptian  troops 
as  could  be  got  together  for  such  special 
service. 

There  could  not  be  a  greater  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  foreign  material  in  the 
ooroposition  of  the  Egyptian  army.  A 
few  battalions  of  Arnauls  or  Turks  would 
have  crushed  all  resistance  ;  but  the  un¬ 
fortunate  General  Hicks  started  from  Cairo 
with  utterly  worthless  ^yptian  troops, 
who  were  known  to  be  so  faithless  that 
they  were  not  trusted  to  carry  arms  on 


board  the  transport  at  Suez  but  their  rifles 
and  ammunition  were  despatched  to  Soua¬ 
kim  only  to  be  delivered  to  the  men  upon 
disembarkation. 

At  that  period  through  the  dislocation 
of  responsibilities  occasioned  by  England’s 
absurd  declaration  that  the  Soudan  was 
beyond  the  sphere  of  British  interference. 
General  Valentine  Baker  represented  the 
only  authority  fur  Soudan  military  opera¬ 
tions,  although  be  was  no  longer  command¬ 
er-in-chief  in  Egypt.  If  be  bad  remained 
in  authority,  Khartoum  would  never  have 
been  lost,  neither  would  the  rebellion  have 
spread  into  such  vast  dimensions. 

General  Hicks  started  from  Cairo  under 
the  command  of  General  Baker  with  the 
following  most  positive  instructions,  the 
result  of  a  plan  of  operations  determined 
upon  by  him  in  conjunction  with  myself, 
as  I  know  the  positions  upon  both  the 
Blue  and  the  While  Niles  for  the  proposed 
strategy  : — 

On  arrival  at  Khartoum  Abd-el-Kader 
Pacha,  an  expeiienced  officer,  educated  in 
Germany,  and  Governor  of  the  Soudan, 
was  to  advance  in  steamers  with  five  thou¬ 
sand  men  up  the  Blue  Nile  and  bring  the 
rebels  to  a  decisive  action  in  Senaar.  At 
the  same  time  General  Hicks  was  to  ad¬ 
vance  up  the  White  Nile  to  a  point  near 
Gebel  (two  hills)  where  there  is  a 
ford  across  the  river  during  the  low  Nile 
to  Kordofan.  At  that  point  General  Hicks 
was  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  rebel  army 
after  the  defeat,  should  Abd-el-Kader  be 
victorious,  in  which  case,  when  pursued, 
they  must  inevitably  fall  back  and  retreat 
across  the  ford  into  Kordofan.  This 
would  afford  an  opportunity  for  completely 
crushing  the  movement,  as  Hicks  would 
intercept  the  fugitives,  and  with  steamers 
and  other  vessels  upon  the  river,  he  could 
prevent  the  enemy  from  attaining  the  west¬ 
ern  shore.  When  this  success  should  have 
been  achieved.  General  Hicks  was  to  de¬ 
cline  all  operations  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  While  Nile  ;  under  no  circumstances 
was  he  to  land  upon  the  Kordofan  side, 
but  he  was  to  throw  up  a  line  of  watch- 
towers  along  the  east  bank,  patrol  the 
river  strictly  with  his  steamers,  destroy  all 
boats  belonging  to  the  west  shore,  and 
occupy  Senaar  with  a  chain  of  military 
poets.  He  was  then  to  form  an  adminis¬ 
tration,  reform  abuses,  redress  all  injus¬ 
tice,  etc.,  etc.,  and  restore  confidence. 
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This  plan  was  ably  carried  out.  Abd- 
el'Kadcr  defeated  the  enemy  in  Senaar  ; 
the  beaten  army  fell  back  as  was  expected, 
and  was  intercepted  by  General  Ilicks. 
They  should  have  been  annihilated,  but 
unfortunately  there  was  no  cavalry.  AU 
though  the  enemy  had  been  beaten  by 
Abd  el-Kader  Pacha,  they  showed  the 
stubborn  determination  which  has  distin¬ 
guished  them  in  every  encounter  since  the 
commencement  of  the  insurrection  ;  they 
actually  surprised  Hicks’s  force  which  hur¬ 
riedly  formed  square  to  receive  their  at¬ 
tack.  Although  not  pursued,  the  enemy 
were  beaten,  and  General  Ilicks  found 
himself  in  the  position  that  was  expected  ; 
he  was  master  of  the  situation. 

In  the  meantime  organization  was  the 
new  creed  in  Egypt  Projrer.  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  and  his  energetic  staff  were  taking 
the  greatest  pains  to  form  an  Egyptian 
army — making  ropes  of  sand  ;  General 
Valentine  Baker  was  striving  after  the  im¬ 
possible  with  similar  material  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  gendarmerie  ;  while  in  the 
neighlioring  deserts  and  mountain  ranges 
of  Souakim  the  Arabs  were  organizing 
themselves  to  throw  off  the  Elgyptian  bond¬ 
age,  encouraged  by  the  announcement  that 
had  reached  that  port,  that  “  England 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Sou¬ 
dan.” 

The  Arabs  being  an  active  people  lost 
no  time  in  exhibiting  their  policy,  while 
England  was  only  ventilating  her  policy  in 
the  repeated  declarations  of  almost  imme¬ 
diate  departure  from  Egypt.  The  Had- 
dendowa  Arabs  attacked  and  slaughtered 
ever)'  detachment  of  Egyptian  troops  that 
were  sent  against  them,  and  so  closely 
invested  the  only  two  remaining  positions, 
Tokar  and  Sinkat,  that  the  Egyptian  gar¬ 
risons  were  starving. 

The  position  of  Egypt  at  that  particular 
period  was  as  follows  : — 

A  growing  rebellion  had  been  suppressed 
on  the  east  of  the  White  Nile,  upon  which 
side  all  was  quiet,  although  discontent  was 
rampant.  On  the  west,  Darfur  and  Kor- 
dofan  were  lost,  but  the  White  Nile  formed 
an  admirable  frontier. 

In  Souakim  the  rising  was  formidable, 
and  would  assuredly  extend  widely  unless 
at  once  suppressed.  Tewfik  Bey  the  gal¬ 
lant  commander  of  Sinkkt  was  starving 
with  his  garrison  of  six  hundred  men,  in¬ 
vested  closely  by  an  overwhelming  force 
that  never  gave  quarter  to  an  enemy. 


In  Cairo  and  Alexandria  the  Brit¬ 
ish  forces  numbered  .  .  .  11,000 

The  new  Egyptian  army  under  Sir 

Evelyn  Wood . 6,000 

The  gendarmerie . 5,000 


22,000 

Souakim  was  three  days’  steaming  from 
Suez,  and  with  18,000  regular  troops  in 
Egypt,  the  unfortunate  but  heroic  Tewfik 
Bey,  with  his  little  garrison  of  600  men, 
were  left  to  starvation  and  massacre  be¬ 
cause  England  was  absolute  in  Egypt. 
England  had  declared  that  the  Soudan  was 
beyond  the  sphere  of  her  interference. 
The  British  army  of  occupation  was  offi¬ 
cered  by  Englishmen.  The  Khedive’s 
army  was  officered  by  Englishmen.  Eg)’pt 
was  at  that  time  governed  by  Englishmen. 
The  Khedive  had  no  power  to  move  ;  this 
was  the  shameful,  the  terrible  position  : 
”  that  the  Khedive’s  officer  in  command 
and  a  faithful  garrison  of  black  troops  at 
Sinkat  were  left  to  perish  unaided,  al¬ 
though  22,000  troops  and  gendarmerie 
were  actually  in  Egypt  !” 

There  was  one  Englishman  who  felt 
keenly  the  disgrace  of  that  position.  Gen¬ 
eral  Valentino  Baker,  although  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Khedive’s  army,  declared 
his  readiness  to  attempt  the  succor  of 
Tewfik  Bey  and  the  garrisons  of  Tokar 
and  Sinkat  with  only  the  police,  if  the 
army  would  not  move. 

There  was  not  an  hour  to  lose.  He 
started,  accompanied  by  a  devoted  friend, 
the  late  Colonel  F.  Burnaby,  who  was  al¬ 
ways  t>  be  found  in  the  front  where  there 
was  dangerous  work  to  do. 

The  wretched  material  of  the  newly - 
formed  gendarmerie  refused  to  start  upon 
such  a  forlorn  hope,  and  they  were  forced 
into  the  railway  cars  by  cavalry  with  drawn 
sabres.  Many  of  these  men  had  never 
fired  a  musket. 

Upon  arrival  at  Souakim  they  were 
drilled  aud  instructed  as  far  as  the  short 
interval  would  permit.  They  were  then 
led  against  the  enemy  to  the  relief  of 
Tokar.  Four  thousand  men  formed  in  a 
square  were  attacked  by  at  the  most  1,200 
Arabs.  The  miserable  fellaheen  fired  in 
the  air,  rushed  panic-stricken  toward  the 
centre  of  the  square,  threw  themselves  flat 
upon  the  sand  screaming  for  unexpected 
mercy,  and  2,300  men  were  massacred 
upon  that  day,  with  the  greater  portion  of 
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the  British  officers,  althoogh  the  enemy 
at  the  outside  numbered  1,200. 

Although  it  pleased  certain  persons  to 
boast  that  under  British  oflScers  the  E(;yp- 
tian  fellaheen  would  make  good  soUliers, 
there  was  no  confidence  exhibited  in  this 
theory  by  a  desire  to  bring  them  into  close 
action  with  the  Arab  sword  and  spear. 
A  British  force  under  Sir  Gerald  Graham 
was  sent  to  Souakim,  although  we  had  so 
studiously  declared  that  the  Soudan  was 
beyond  the  scope  of  British  interference. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  this  time  dcclar* 
ing  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
Arabs  were  a  people  rightly  struggling 
to  be  free.”  We  accordingly  do8troye<l 
several  thousands  of  them,  and  lust  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  our  own  men.  The 
brave  liaddendowas  broke  through  our 
square,  and  did  all  they  could  to  prove 
that  men  who  are  bom  warriors  can  plan 
attacks,  effect  surprises,  rush  through 
squares,  and  conduct  a  campaign  success¬ 
fully  without  the  advantages  of  special 
military  training  and  competitive  examin¬ 
ations. 

“  Too  late”  should  be  printed  upon  the 
British  flag.  The  brave  Tewfik  and  his 
starved  garrison,  having  eaten  all  the  dogs, 
sallied  from  their  earthworks  sword  in 
hand,  and  fought  their  way  through  the 
ranks  of  the  overwhelming  enemy,  until, 
weak  through  starvation,  one  by  one  sank 
down  to  die  in  honor,  while  the  British 
forces  retreated  from  Souakim.  The 
whole  of  Tewfik’s  garrison,  together  with 
their  heroic  commander,  perished. 

The  horrors  of  mismanagement  were 
now  commencing.  The  control  of  the 
Soudan  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Minister  of  War,  having  been  removed 
from  General  V.  Baker’s  department  in 
the  process  of  the  new  organization. 
Blated  by  the  success  of  Abd-el-Kader  and 
General  Hicks’s  operations  in  Senaar,  or¬ 
ders  were  now  issued  by  the  Egyptian 
Minister  in  direct  opposition  to  those  which 
had  been  so  carefully  adhered  to.  Hicks 
was  to  reconquer  Kordofan  and  Darfur  ! 
An  officer  who  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
Arabic,  with  an  English  staff  equally  unin¬ 
formed,  was  to  be  sent  into  the  deserts  of 
Kordofan  with  an  army  of  11.000  or 
12,000  men,  all  of  whom  were  suspicious 
of  Englishmen,  who  were  in  occupation  of 
Egypt  Proper,  and  none  of  whom  could 
be  depended  on  in  any  great  emergency. 
When  I  heard  this  astounding  news  1 
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could  only  otter  the  word,  ”  Destruc¬ 
tion  !” 

At  this  crisis  in  Soodan  history  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  vision  of  false  confidence  bad 
misled  the  wisdom  of  our  authorities.  It 
was  considered  in  the  higliest  quarters  that 
the  {*eriod  bad  arrived  when  our  task  had 
l>een  accomplished,  and  Egypt  would  be 
able  to  walk  without  our  leading  strings. 
The  authorities  declared  that  security  could 
be  assured  by  tlie  Egyptian  army  alone  and 
that  the  British  troops  might  at  once  evac¬ 
uate  the  country.  Orders  were  actually  is¬ 
sued  to  this  effect,  and  two  regiments  were 
waiting  at  Alexandria  for  embarkation. 

At  this  climax  of  imaginary  security  the 
telegraph  from  Khartoum  flashed  the  ter¬ 
rible  words,  **  Hicks  and  entire  force  an¬ 
nihilated.”  If  the  British  force  had  been 
removed  from  Egypt  before  the  arrival  of 
this  message,  there  would  hare  been  a 
rising  against  the  Europeans  throughout 
the  Delta. 

This  was  a  blow  thiR  spread  consterna¬ 
tion,  and  required  immediate  and  decided 
action.  The  so-called  new  Egyptian  army 
was  only  a  name.  It  was  an  army  when 
no  fighting  was  required,  and  no  person 
in  bis  senses  would  have  exposed  it  to  the 
shock  of  battle  with  determined  Arabs 
who  had  broken  British  squares,  and  de¬ 
feated  nearly  every  force  that  had  been 
brought  against  them,  if  that  army  had 
been  composed  of  Arnauts  and  Turks,  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  send 
British  troops  ”  too  late”  to  rescue  the 
garrisons  at  Souakim  ;  neither  would  Hicks 
have  been  destroyed  if  he  bad  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  such  staunch  material.  The 
fact  remained  that  ik>  troops  in  Egypt 
could  be  brought  into  action  except  a  few 
excellent  regiments  of  Soudanese  blacks  ; 
even  those  were  woefully  deficient  in  their 
rifle  practice,  although  men  of  undoubted 
courage  and  endurance. 

In  spite  of  our  recent  perfection  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  Khedive’s  new  army, 
gendarmerie,  and  a  large  British  military 
force,  Egypt  was  prostrated  by  panic. 
The  Queen’s  representative  waited  upon 
the  Khedive  to  urge  the  necessity  of  at  once 
abandoning  the  Soudan  I  Sheriff  Pacha 
was  Minister  at  that  important  moment. 
He  was  astounded  at  the  demand  upon  the 
part  of  England,  who  had  professed  to 
have  only  one  desire  in  Egypt  to  excuse 
her  uninvitod  presence,  ”  to  re-establish 
the  authority  of  the  Khedive.” 
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England  liad  already  alaitracted  all  power 
from  the  patient  and  long-Aufferiug  Khe¬ 
dive  ;  and,  nhould  we  forcibly  determine 
the  abandonment  of  the  Soudan  by  Egypt, 
nothing  would  remain  of  any  value  except 
the  little  triangle  which  benctita  from  the 
inundation  from  Cairo  to  Dainietta,  and 
thence  to  Alexandria. 

Sheriff  l*acha  refused  to  nign  any  docu¬ 
ment  tending  to  a  aevcrance  of  the  Soudan 
from  Egypt,  and  aa  England  enforced  this 
policy  upon  the  Khedive,  he,  as  Prime 
Minister,  at  once  resigned.  Sheriff  Pacha 
suggested  an  excellent  measure,  that  the 
Sultan  should  lend  10,000  of  his  best 
troops  to  at  once  subdue  the  insurrection 
in  the  Soudan.  Had  the  new  Egyptian 
army  been  composed  of  similar  material, 
.5,000  additional  troops  from  Constantino¬ 
ple  for  twelve  months  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  dispel  all  danger.  Without 
some  decided  and  instantaneous  movement 
the  Soudan  would  become  a  blaze  of  gen¬ 
eral  insurrection.  England  had  vacillated 
in  everv  step  that  she  had  taken,  but 
she  appeared  determined  that  fighting 
was  to  be  avoided.  It  was  officially  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Soudan  was  to  be  aban. 
doned. 

Those  few  who  were  experienced  in 
Soudanese  affairs  at  once  perceived  the 
mighty  folly  of  this  announcement.  The 
.Arab  tribes  which  had  remained  faithful 
would  by  the  force  of  circumstances  be 
compelled  to  join  the  enemy.  If  the 
Soudan  were  to  be  abandoned,  the  garri¬ 
sons  of  the  numerous  towns  and  stations 
would  be  forsaken.  How  could  they  re¬ 
treat  toward  Egypt  across  those  dreary 
wastes,  without  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
burning  deserts  f  From  whence  could 
they  obtain  the  many  thousand  camels  to 
carry  their  families  and  supplies  along  the 
fatiguing  march,  harassed  throughout  the 
inhospitable  route  by  pitiless  Arabs  thirst¬ 
ing  for  plunder  and  revenge  ?  The  bare 
fact  of  the  declaration  of  abandonment 
would  raise  every  spear  against  authority, 
and  not  a  man  of  all  the  numerous  garri¬ 
sons  would  be  permitted  to  escape. 

The  moral  effect  upon  the  army  would 
l>e  disastrous.  If  officers  and  troops  were 
to  be  abandoned  to  their  fate  simply  be¬ 
cause  we  had  suffered  a  military  reverse, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  all  confidence, 
which  never  would  be  regained.  It  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  insure  the  re¬ 
treat  of  all  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the 


Soudan.  These  would  be  represented  by 
tens  of  thousands  in  addition  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  garrisons.  There  were  traders  of  ail 
nations,  butes|)ecially  Greeks  and  Syrians, 
who  had  invested  their  capital  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  lands  and  houses.  They  pos¬ 
sessed  stores  of  merchandise,  crops  upon 
the  soil,  and  all  the  ramifications  of  indus¬ 
trial  enterprise  represented  by  the  respect¬ 
able  portion  of  the  population.  All  those 
poor  people  would  l»e  utterly  ruined,  even 
if  their  lives  were  spared,  and  this  enor¬ 
mity  would  be  the  direct  result  of  British 
interference  in  Egypt  to  re-establish  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive.  It  was  a  trav¬ 
esty  of  all  justice,  and  a  dishonor  to  all 
England.  Common-sense  would  suggest 
that  the  natural  instinct  of  self-presen'a- 
tion  would  induce  the  troops  to  make 
terms  with  the  insolvents,  especially  as  no 
quarter  was  given  to  prisoners  or  wounded 
in  action.  If  they  were  to  be  abandoned 
by  the  Government,  it  would  be  better  to 
join  the  forces  of  the  Mahdi.  At  that 
time  all  the  principal  towns  and  fortified 
positions  were  in  possession  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  authorities  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
declaration  of  abandonment  been  made 
public  than  the  spirit  of  disaffection  ex¬ 
hibited  itself  upon  every  side. 

The  British  Government  was  at  length 
forced  by  public  opinion  to  admit  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  action,  and  General  Gordon  was 
sent  in  company  with  Colonel  Stewart  upon 
a  hopeless  mission  to  Khartoum,  with  the 
impotoible  instructions  “  to  withdraw  the 
garrisons  from  the  Soudan.”  Here  was 
another  departure  from  the  original  de¬ 
clared  policy.  The  Soudan  was  beyond 
the  scope  of  British  interference,  there¬ 
fore  we  permitted  Tewfik  Bey  and  600 
men  to  be  massacred  at  SinkAt.  We  then 
sent  an  expedition  and  inflicted  punish¬ 
ment.  Although  we  repudiated  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  Soudan,  we  had  al¬ 
lowed  General  Hicks  and  other  British 
officers  to  be  employed  ;  and  because  they 
were  destroyed  we  enforced  the  entire 
abandonment  of  the  territory. 

Having  declined  all  responsibility,  and 
having  seen  the  fruits  of  a  departure  from 
this  policy  of  non-interference  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  General  Hicks  and  his  entire 
force,  the  Government  now  sent  General 
Gordon  and  Colonel  Stewart,  entirely  un¬ 
supported,  into  the  jaws  of  an  insurrection 
of  the  most  bloixly  and  fanatical  charac¬ 
ter,  without  taking  any  measures  for  the 
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ufety  or  sapport  of  their  envoy  in  the 
event  of  complications. 

If  General  Gordon  bad  been  sent  with 
instructions  to  hold  Khartoum  and  to  re¬ 
organize  the  Soudan,  supported  by  5,000 
Turkish  troops  to  remain  in  readiness  at 
Berber,  he  could  have  saved  the  country, 
but  the  instant  that  he  corroborated  the 
policy  of  retreat,  and  began  to  send  down 
women  and  children  and  invalids  toward 
Egypt,  his  influence  ceased.  How  could 
it  Im  supposed  that  a  man’s  influence  can 
remain  powerful  when  he  assures  his  hear¬ 
ers  of  his  intention  to  abandon  them  1 

In  a  short  time  after  Gordon’s  arrival  at 
Khartoum  the  garrison  of  Berber  yielded 
to  the  insurgents.  The  commandant  was 
my  old  friend  Hussein  Khalifa  Pacha,  the 
great  Sheik  of  the  deserts,  and  report  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  a  secret  understanding 
with  the  Mahdi  ;  if  so,  1  am  not  surprised, 
as  it  was  a  natural  conclusion  for  any  sen¬ 
sible  person  whose  home  and  birthplace 
was  the  desert — “  If  I  am  to  be  abandoned, 

I  must  make  friends  with  the  power  that 
will  remain.” 

There  cannot  be  better  evidence  of  the 
situation  than  that  of  General  Gordon  him¬ 
self,  given  in  the  last  letter  that  I  ever  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  when  beleaguered  in 
Khartoum.  It  is  dated — 

“  Khabtoux,  11.  3.  84. 

“  My  dear  Sir  Samuel, 

“  Thanks  for  your  kind  letter  17tb  February 
received  to-day.  1  hope  Lady  Baker  and  your 
daughters  and  you  are  well.  I  am  sorry  for  your 
brother’s  wound,  and  hope  he  and  Mrs.  B^er 
are  not  cast  down. 

“  We  are  about  to  be  hemmed  in  here,  for 
the  Shookeriehs  and  the  tribes  north  of  this 
have  risen,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  they  know  we  are  going  to  evacuate  ; 
this  they  know  by  the  sending  down  of  the 
Cairo  employes,  sick,  etc.,  etc.  They  will 
not  attack  Khartoum,  I  think,  but  will  cut  off 
the  roads,  and  though  we  have  plenty  of  pro¬ 
visions,  say,  for  five  or  six  months,  we  must 
eventually  fall,  and  with  Khartoum,  fall  all 
other  places.  It  was  a  petty  affair  had  we  had 
any  forces,  but  this  we  had  not.  Loyals  were 
driven  into  rebellion  to  save  themselves.  I 
have  no  time  for  more,  and  doubt  if  you  will 
ever  get  this,  for  we  may  expect  the  roads  cut 
to-day  or  to-morrow.  If  the  Nile  were  high  it 
would  be  far  easier,  but  now  the  Nile  is  very 
low. 

“  Believe  me,  with  kindest  regards  to  Lady 
Baker,  yourself  and  family. 

“  (Signed)  C.  G.  Gobdon.” 

Volumes  may  be  written,  but  the  short 
letter  of  poor  Gordon  is  a  curt  history  of 
the  period,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  anx- 
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ietiea  his  heart  was  full  of  sympathy  for 
others. 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  his 
sacrifice,  which  will  always  remain  an  in¬ 
delible  blot  upon  British  honor.  Again 
the  dreadful  monosyllables  “Too  late” 
described  the  policy  of  England.  Khar¬ 
toum  fell  ;  Gordon  was  lost  ;  the  Mahdi 
was  victorious  ;  the  British  forces  turned 
their  backs  in  sad  retreat,  leaving  two  dead 
generals  in  the  desert  sands,  and  the  Cceur- 
de-IJon  Burnaby,  all  victims  in  an  expedi¬ 
tion  well  and  gallantly  led,  but  organized 
too  late.  The  Soudan  was  lost. 

We  will  now  examine  the  position  and 
importance  of  a  possession  which  was  con¬ 
quered  and  annexed  by  the  great  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  Meheinet  Ali  Pacha,  after  many 
years  of  arduous  military  enterprise,  all  of 
which  was  given  up  in  a  sudden  panic  by 
the  great  civilizer  of  the  world,  England 
— a  country  which  boasts  of  an  enormous 
empire  which  girds  the  earth,  won  in  olden 
times  by  force  of  arms,  developed  by  the 
rare  intelligence  of  her  people  ;  this  great 
Power,  which  has  been  for  centuries  the 
moving  force  in  the  world’s  action,  stepped 
into  Egypt,  and  hastily  put  back  the  clock 
of  progress  one  hundred  years  by  giving 
up  to  savagedom  all  that  had  been  gained 
by  civilization  ;  by  sacrificing  the  reputa¬ 
tion  that  had  been  the  pride  of  her  sons  to 
support,  when  struggling  unaided  through 
difiiculties  in  the  Nile  Basin  (before  Eng¬ 
land  intruded  upon  the  scene)  ;  and  by  the 
destruction  of  her  prestige,  by  advancing 
only  to  retreat,  and  leaving  tbe  bones  of 
her  envoy  to  bleach  unburied  and  unre¬ 
venged. 

It  may  be  natural  that  onr  officers  and 
men  who  were  engaged  in  the  Gordon  ex¬ 
pedition  entertain  the  idea  that  they  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  Soudan  ;  in  reality 
they  know  only  the  desert  route  upon  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  Nile,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  important  position  Dongola. 

The  deserts  which  appear  interminable 
throughout  Nubia  and  Libya  are  the  results 
of  a  waterless  atmosphere  which  seldom 
affords  a  drop  of  rain,  except  in  a  phenom¬ 
enal  thunderstorm.  It  is  an  interesting 
study  when,  after  many  weeks  of  painful 
camel-journey  through  the  Nubian  deserts, 
covering  many  hundred  miles  of  latitude, 
the  point  is  reached  within  the  limit  of 
the  rainy  zone,  and  the  scene  gradually 
changes  from  the  desert  sand  to  the  brown 
surface  of  fertile  soil. 
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When  I  first  travelled  in  the  Soudan, 
in  May  1861,  we  crossed  the  waterless 
desert  between  Korosko  on  the  Nile,  and 
Abou  Uamed,  a^ain  upon  the  river,  the 
distance  bein{;  230  miles  by  cuttin^^  off 
the  great  bend  toward  Dongola.  From 
Abou  ilamed  the  route  is  always  desert, 
but  dome-palms  afford  a  tolerable  shade 
alonflr  the  banks  of  the  Nile  for  143  miles 
to  Berber.  The  latter  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  position,  as  it  is  the  starting-point  for 
all  commerce,  either  to  Souakim,  270  miles 
upon  the  east,  or  to  Dongola  by  ferry 
across  the  river  and  desert  route  to  Korti, 
or  other  points,  or  toward  Korosko,  a 
route  which,  although  devoid  of  water,  is 
nevertheless  direct.  Berber  is  200  miles 
from  Khartoum  and  throughout  that  dis¬ 
tance,  when  I  first  knew  the  route,  the 
country  was  cultivated  upon  either  bank, 
excepting  certain  intervals  where  rocky 
hills  prevented  irrigation.  Two  thousand 
seven  hundred  sakyiahs,  or  water-wheels, 
paid  each  the  iniquitous  tax  of  500  piastres 
annually  (about  £5).  In  1870  not  one 
remained  ;  the  country  had  become  a  des¬ 
ert  through  bad  administration. 

From  Berber  25  miles  south,  the  river 
Atbara  400  yards  in  width,  and  about  30 
feet  in  depth  when  full,  appears  as  the 
first  affluent  of  the  Nile  throughout  the 
immense  course  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  north  latitude  17°.  This  stream,  al¬ 
though  dry  at  the  close  of  the  hot  season, 
is  the  most  important  element  or  factor  in 
the  Nile  system,  as  it  has  actually  created 
the  Delta  of  Egypt  by  the  deposit  of  fer¬ 
tile  alluvium,  brought  down  from  lands 
almost  unknown  at  the  time  of  my  first 
visit,  which  I  determined  to  investigate. 
The  Atbara  loses  its  waters  through  the 
impetuosity  of  its  current  as  first  tributary 
to  the  Nile,  and  through  the  percolation 
into  a  sandy  bed  for  350  miles  of  its  des¬ 
ert  course,  but  the  fact  of  such  absorption 
supports  a  welcome  fringe  of  vegetation 
upon  either  bank,  which  delights  the  eye 
with  shady  palms  and  green  mimosas  after 
weeks  passed  in  the  glare  of  yellow  sands. 

We  arrived  in  Berber  in  June,  1861. 
and  rode  along  the  banks  of  the  Atbara 
for  247  miles  to  Gozerajub.  A  few  miles 
beyond  that  spot,  about  630  miles  from 
Korosko,  I  observed  the  first  change  of 
surface  which  denoted  the  rainy  zone. 
The  dry  bed  of  the  Atbara  was  suddenly 
invaded  by  a  roaring  torrent  during  the 
night  of  23d  June.  On  the  following 


morning  the  river  was  deep  with  a  mass  of 
thick  muddy  fluid,  which,  although  the 
sky  was  a  cloudless  blue  in  our  position, 
denoted  the  commencement  of  the  rains  in 
Abyssinia.  The  Atbara  bad  commenced 
its  annual  duty,  and  was  supplying  the 
mud  to  fertilize  the  lands  of  Lower 
Egypt. 

From  Gozerajub  to  Kassala,  the  capital 
of  the  Taka  country,  the  distance  is  92 
miles  ;  this  is  within  the  limit  of  the  rainy 
zone,  and  the  soil  begins  to  be  extremely 
rich  at  Soogalup,  about  midway.  The 
Atbara  has  made  a  bend,  and  is  again  met 
with  at  Goorasi,  52  miles  from  Kassala. 
We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  fertility, 
where  the  rainy  season  commences  about 
1st  June  and  continues  till  the  middle  of 
September.  On  the  mountains  of  Abys¬ 
sinia  the  rains  commence  in  May.  The 
country  from  this  point,  after  crossing  the 
Atbara  to  the  west  bank,  is  one  vast  flat 
surface  of  the  richest  possible  soil  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  find  a  stone.  Through 
this  extensive  tract  of  alluvial  soil  the  river 
has  cut  its  way,  receiving  in  its  course  the 
treasures  of  continual  landslips,  which  fall 
into  the  burrowing  current,  and  melting 
in  the  water,  add  to  the  consistency  of  the 
turbid  stream,  and  are  carried  down  to  the 
Egyptian  delta. 

The  river  has  through  countless  ages 
scooped  a  channel,  in  many  places  150 
feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  country, 
and  the  chasm  from  margin  to  margin  of 
the  level  plateau  varies  from  a  mile  to  two 
miles  in  width.  During  the  rainy  season 
interminable  springs  rush  from  the  sides 
of  the  depression,  causing  landslips,  and 
scouring  channels  of  thick  mud  through 
the  rough  broken  ground  to  increase  the 
muddy  volume  of  the  Atbara.  There  are 
no  ravines  upon  the  plateau,  and  a  stranger 
would  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  a 
river  when  travelling  across  the  level  sur¬ 
face,  until  he  suddenly  arrives  within  view 
of  the  deep  depression. 

The  rich  soil  extends  for  an  immense 
distance,  not  only  throughout  the  course 
of  the  Atbara  river,  but  to  the  base  of  the 
great  chain  of  mountains  which  should 
form  the  geographical  frontier  of  Abys¬ 
sinia.  From  this  range,  the  various  rivers 
tributary  to  the  Atbara  are  the  Settite 
or  Taccazzy  (the  Atbara  par  excellence), 
the  Salaam,  Angrab,  Royan,  and  minor 
streams,  all  of  which,  although  of  moun¬ 
tain  origin,  flow  through  soluble  and  fer- 
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tile  soil  which  they  transmit  to  the  great 
river. 

Although  nature  has  apparently  arranged 
this  vast  depot  of  alluvium  for  some  wise 
purpose,  and  Egypt  has  been  created  by  a 
deposit  of  the  precious  loam  carried  away 
by  the  purloining  rivers  to  form  a  country 
which  was  the  nucleus  of  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  commencement  of  all  history, 
no  advantage  has  been  taken  by  a  nomad 
population  of  the  attractions  of  fertility, 
iteyond  the  raising  of  crops  which  require 
little  cultivatiou,  after  which,  the  fertile 
area  is  deserted,  and  the  Arabs  migrate  to 
the  sandy  deserts  during  the  period  of  an¬ 
nual  rains. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this  exodus.  In 
the  total  absence  of  roads  the  alluvial  sur¬ 
face  is  absolutely  impassable.  No  camel 
could  move,  as  it  would  sink  knee-deep, 
or  would  slip  upon  the  muddy  ground  if 
shallow.  The  soil  is  of  such  an  adhesive 
nature  that  when  wet  it  adheres  like  bird¬ 
lime,  and  neither  man  nor  beast  could 
travel  any  distance.  We  passed  the  rainy 
season  on  the  banks  of  the  Atbara  river 
eight  miles  south  of  the  junction  where 
the  Settite  meets  the  former  stream.  On 
the  hard  white  sandstone  of  Sofi,  having 
ridden  960  miles  from  Korosko  during  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year,  we  formed  a 
C4unp,  which  afforded  an  admirable  experi¬ 
ence  concerning  the  action  of  the  rains,  at 
the  approach  of  which  the  Arabs  had  sown 
their  crops,  and  then  departed  from  the 
neighborhood  to  the  drier  atmosphere  of 
the  deserts. 

During  the  hot  summer  months  the  in¬ 
tensely  dry  north  wind  parches  all  vegeta¬ 
tion  ;  the  grass  becomes  so  crisp  that  it 
breaks  above  the  root,  and  is  carried  away 
by  the  strong  breeze  and  rolled  up  in 
wreaths  as  though  by  the  work  of  man. 
This  is  bred  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  surface 
is  represented  by  brown  soil,  so  intensely 
bare  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  it  will 
again  be  green  within  three  days  from  the 
commencement  of  rain  in  the  following 
season.  This  clean  surface  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  Arab  method  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  the  whole  population  turns  out  at 
the  first  signs  of  rain,  and  with  a  small 
hoe  they  scratch  a  few  inches  of  the  bare 
soil,  into  which  they  drop  several  seeds  of 
dhurra  {$orghum  vulgare).  These  seeds 
are  sown  about  eighteen  inches  apart  in 
straight  parallel  lines  three  feet  distant. 

The  yield  may  be  imagined,  as  I  took 


the  trouble  to  count  the  grains  in  one  fair 
average  head  of  d hurra  wlien  the  crop  was 
ripe,  at  Shcrif-el-Ibrahim,  nearSofi  ;  there 
were  4,848  grains  of  corn  in  this  indi¬ 
vidual  head. 

From  Soli  at  the  close  of  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son  we  crossed  the  Atbara,  and  after  ex¬ 
ploring  the  course  of  the  Settite,  we  passed 
into  the  Abyssinian  territory  occupied  by 
Mek  Nimmur,  and  examined  every  aiHuent 
from  the  mountain  range  until  we  at  length 
arrive<i  at  the  town  of  Gellabat.  From 
thence  we  followed  the  country  until  we 
reached  the  river  Kahad  and  the  Dindcr 
— two  primary  affluents  of  the  lilue  Nile. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  the  fertil¬ 
ity  of  this  immense  tract  of  country, 
where  the  earth  yields  its  wealth  in  the 
most  unbounded  quantity  with  the  small¬ 
est  amount  of  labor.  Cotton,  which  is 
described  by  the  historian  Pliny  as  the 
“  wool- bearing  tree  of  Ethiopia,”  is  in¬ 
digenous,  and  produces  the  quality  known 
in  the  Liverpool  market  as  ‘‘  good  mid¬ 
dling.”  In  1862  I  sent  a  fair  sample 
from  Khartoum,  which  was  reported  upon 
in  the  foregoing  terms,  and  the  Soudan 
was  requested  to  forward  a  million  bales 
annually  to  render  us  independent  of 
America. 

At  Gellabat,  the  frontier  town  of  Abys¬ 
sinia,  there  is  a  considerable  export  trade, 
as  cotton  will  not  ffourish  upon  the  high¬ 
lands  of  that  country,  where  the  climate 
is  unfavorable  ;  it  loves  the  deep  rich  soil 
of  the  alluvial  plateau  between  the  Nile 
and  the  eastern  tributaries  of  Abyssinia. 
In  that  extraordinary  soil  the  cotton  plant 
grows  with  a  vigor  that  is  only  explained 
by  the  fact  of  its  indigenous  birth.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  May  Ivefore  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  rains,  and  the  crop  is  gathered 
in  the  following  March  at  a  season  when 
the  atmosphere  is  so  dry  that  not  a  breath 
of  dew  could  be  found  upon  a  blade  of 
grass  if  such  verdure  could  exist.  Any 
person  who  is  conversant  with  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  cotton  will  appreciate  this  favor¬ 
able  peculiarity,  as  the  greatest  necessity 
is  dryness  when  the  crop  is  tit  to  gather. 
In  that  highly-favored  climate  there  is  a 
regular  season  for  three  and  a  half  months’ 
rain,  from  Ist  June  till  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  dry  season  when  crops  can  be  gathered 
without  the  expense  of  barns  or  artificial 
covering.  The  cotton  lies  upon  mats  in 
huge  piles  before  it  is  packed  in  little  bales 
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for  market ;  and  the  coin,  when  cleaned, 
may  be  seen  in  hills  of  several  thousand 
ijnarters,  before  it  is  distributed  in  camel- 
loads,  or  sent  down  the  Blue  Nile  to  the 
Market  of  Khartoum. 

The  best  practical  proof  of  a^^ricultural 
production  is  the  price  upon  the  centre  of 
cultivation.  1  have  never  paid  more  than 
15  piastres  a  lachel,  or  less  than  12  pias¬ 
tres.  A  rachel  is  a  measure  of  two  urdSps, 
each  300  lbs.  ;  a  piastre  =  2^d.  ;  there¬ 
fore  at  Sherif-el-Ibrahiiu  in  1862  the  best 
white  dhurra  was  purchased  for  3s.  2d.  a 
rachel  =  600  lbs.  ;  and  throughout  the 
banks  of  the  Kfthad  the  price  was  2s.  6d. 
In  the  latter  district  the  cattle  were  of  vety 
laiye  sise  and  exceedingly  fat  ;  a  tine  bul¬ 
lock  cost  five  dollars,  equal  to  £l  sterling  ; 
such  an  animal  in  England  would  be  worth 
i‘2d  for  the  butcher.  It  is  necessary  to 
slate  that  1  have  only  met  this  particular 
breed  of  cattle  throughout  the  course  of 
the  Hahad  and  the  Hinder,  and  they  were 
originally  brought  from  Abyssinia. 

Wheat,  tlax,  jute,  oil  seeds,  etc.,  might 
be  grown  to  any  extent,  but  the  natives 
are  contented  with  dhurra,  cotton,  sesame, 
and  a  few  other  insignificant  cereals.  The 
striking  peculiarity  throughout  this  exten¬ 
sive  area  is  the  fact  that  nature  has  done 
so  much  and  man  so  little.  The  plough 
is  unknown  :  the  surface  is  scratched,  the 
seed  sown,  the  rain  falls,  the  crops  ripen. 

I  examined  the  Kahad,  Hinder,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Abou  Ilarraz  upon  the  Blue  Nile, 
facing  the  province  of  Senaar.  The  im¬ 
portant  water  supply  of  those  rivers  is  en¬ 
tirely  wasted.  Their  importance  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  a  study  of  the  map  ;  it 
will  be  seentthat  they  are  drains  from 
Abyssinia,  following  a  similar  course  to 
the  Blue  Nile,  to  which  they  are  powerful 
tributaries,  but,  like  many  others,  their 
torrents  disappear  during  the  dry  season, 
as  they  become  rapidly  exhausted  through 
their  impetuosity.  Nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  form  simple  earthen  dams 
during  the  arid  season  when  their  beds  are 
dry,  and  to  deflect  the  water  into  numer¬ 
ous  canals,  to  irrigate  the  wonderful  soil 
which  extends  throughout  Meroe  toward 
the  junction  of  the  Atbara  river  with  the 
Nile  near  Berber.  No  professional  engi¬ 
neer  would  be  required  to  effect  this  proj¬ 
ect  ;  it  is  the  natural  work  in  which  the 
fellah  of  Lower  Egypt  excels  all  others. 
If  the  waters  of  the  R&had  and  Hinder, 
also  of  the  great  Atbara  river,  were  re¬ 


tained  by  a  series  of  dams  raised  when 
their  beds  were  dry,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  irrigating  vast  tracts 
of  fertile  country  now  absolutely  waste, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  canals  being 
navigable  for  small  vessels,  would  convey 
the  produce  to  branch  stations  upon  the 
Souakim  railway. 

I  estimated  the  fertile  area  of  the  Sou¬ 
dan  at  3U  millions  of  acres  between  Kassala, 
Gellabat,  Senaar,  Abou  Ilarraz,  and  Gadu- 
rif.  The  whole  of  this  valuable  tract  is 
included  in  the  Nile  tributaries  of  Abys¬ 
sinia. 

In  1871  the  enterprising  Circassian  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Soudan,  the  late  Moomtazz 
Pacha,  having  been  recently  appointed, 
determined  to  prove  the  cotton-producing 
power  of  the  country  simply  by  issuing  a 
word  of  command.  He  proclaimed  that 
every  sheik  and  headman  of  villages  should 
be  responsible  for  the  cultivation  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  acreage,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  population.  This  despotic  but  in¬ 
dustrial  edict  took  force  at  once.  When 
the  crops  were  ripe,  the  production  of 
cotton  was  so  enormous  that  it  remained, 
like  snow,  thickly  upon  the  ground.  The 
villagers  gathered  more  than  could  be  car¬ 
ried  by  the  camels  of  the  deserts,  the 
owners  of  which  immediately  doubled  and 
trebled  the  price  of  transport,  and  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  regarded  by  the  population 
as  a  proof  that  Moomtazz  Pacha,  their 
governor,  was  decidedly  insane,  and  they 
petitioned  that  he  might  be  removed. 

Moomtazz  Pacha  had  proved  to  his  own 
satisfaction  the  enormous  producing  power 
of  the  country  and  its  people.  Cotton 
was  unlike  the  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  or  other 
plants  which  require  a  great  outlay  in  their 
cultivation,  and  some  years  to  arrive  at 
maturity  ;  but  by  a  simple  edict,  in  only 
seven  months,  a  crop  had  been  produced 
that  would  have  delighted  Lancashire. 
The  experiment  had  also  decided  that  the 
existing  means  of  transport  were  utterly 
insigniffcant,  and  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  entertain  the  question  of  development 
in  the  Soudan,  unless  the  primary  step 
should  be  the  construction  of  a  railway 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  port 
Souakim.  I  have  always  held  this  opin¬ 
ion,  which  has  been  strengthened  by  sub¬ 
sequent  events. 

The  Soudanese  Arabs  are  divided  into 
numerous  tribes  ;  these  are  nomadic,  not 
from  choice,  but  from  necessity.  The 
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scanty  desert  pasturage  is  insufficient  for 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  they  must  wan¬ 
der  over  an  extensive  area ;  the  Arabs 
must  therefore  change  their  locality  in 
search  of  herbage.  This  nomadic  life  en¬ 
genders  a  strong  feeling  of  independence 
and  objection  to  taxation.  There  are  no 
towns  or  streets  where  the  houses  of  occu¬ 
pants  are  numbered,  and  the  tax-collector 
may  personally  pay  his  unwelcome  visit ; 
but  the  Arab’s  home  is  his  tent,  his  coun¬ 
try  the  desert,  his  conveyance  the  camel 
is  always  ready,  and  his  life  is  a  continual 
change.  Such  material  is  difficult  to  gov¬ 
ern.  The  only  hold  over  these  people  is 
by  possession  of  the  wells.  Water  is  the 
great  power  ;  and  water  will  be  the  means 
of  civilizing  these  grand  nomads  under  a 
just  and  energetic  administration. 

If  a  good  government  were  established, 
and  a  well-considered  plan  arranged  for 
the  development  of  the  Soudan,  with 
means  of  irrigation  provided,  and  a  small 
bonus  given  for  the  erection  of  water¬ 
wheels  instead  of  the  crushing  tax  that  was 
formerly  imposed,  the  Arabs  would  cease 
to  wander  over  unprofitable  deserts,  and 
they  would  become  useful  members  of  an 
agricultural  community.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  striking  proof  of  this  theory  than 
in  the  change  which  has  been  effected 
among  the  population  in  North-Western 
India  by  the  advantages  of  irrigation  within 
the  last  thirty  years. 

In  the  contracted  limits  of  an  article  it 
is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  various  de¬ 
tails  connected  with  the  Soudan.  The 
name  in  the  ears  of  Europeans  embraces 
an  unknown  quantity,  but  among  Egyp¬ 
tians  a  distinction  is  made,  and  all  south 
of  Khartoum  is  designated  as  the  country 
of  the  White  River  (Nile),  excepting  the 
special  countries  of  Darfur  and  Kordofan. 

The  loss  of  those  provinces  has  been  a 
gain  to  Elgypt,  as  they  never  produced  a 
revenue  equal  to  the  expenditure,  and  they 
are  absolutely  beyond  all  hope  of  prosper¬ 
ous  development.  The  White  Nile  should 
be  retained  as  the  natural  geographical 
frontier  as  far  as  the  10th  degree  north 
latitude,  at  the  station  of  Fashoda. 

The  equatorial  provinces  were  advanc¬ 
ing  in  prosperity  before  the  Mahdi’s  move¬ 
ment  blockaded  Emin  within  his  well- 
governed  territory.  There  are  steamers 
upon  the  Albert  N’yanza  which  I  myself 
introduced  from  England  ;  there  are  many 
steamers  at  Khartoum,  all  bearing  the 


names  of  Samuda  Brothers,  Poplar,  and 
Penn  and  Sons  upon  the  long-enduring 
engines  ;  all  these  were  evidences  of  ad¬ 
vancing  civilization — English  names  as 
manufacturers,  and  English  names  con¬ 
nected  with  their  advent  to  the  Soudan. 
They  are  now  in  possession  of  the  insur¬ 
gents,  as  we  have  abandoned  the  Soudan. 
I  cannot  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
continue  this  severance  from  ^ypt.  It 
is  an  unnatural  separation  that  cannot  en¬ 
dure,  as  there  will  be  no  security  in  Egypt 
so  long  as  the  deserts  remain  without  a 
government. 

The  belief  among  the  Egyptians  is  freely 
expressed,  “  that  England  does  not  wish 
for  peace,  as  in  the  event  of  perfect  secur¬ 
ity,  France  would  call  upon  her  to  remove 
the  military  forces.”  The  extraordinary 
policy  we  have  pursued  would  naturally 
encourage  a  suspicion,  which  we  ourselves 
know  has  no  foundation  ;  but  if  we  have 
determined  to  enforce  upon  Egypt  a  total 
abandonment  of  the  Soudan,  to  whom 
does  that  vast  territory  now  belong  !  If 
there  is  no  government,  there  is  no  law. 
What  is  to  prevent  the  annexation  of  Un- 
yoro  and  Uganda  by  Germany,  or  any 
other  Power,  should  an  Emin  kclief  Ex¬ 
pedition,  under  the  command  of  some 
energetic  officer,  arrive  at  the  Nile  exit 
from  the  Victoria  N’yanza  ! 

We  have  been  exceedingly  generous 
with  the  Khedive’s  dominions.  We 
handed  over  Massowab  to  the  Italians. 
We  have  given  away  the  Soudan  to  the 
insurgents.  We  exiled  Zebeehr  Pacha 
(under  what  law  I  never  could  discover) 
without  trial,  for  corresponding  with  the 
Soudan  at  a  time  when  we  hdd  proclaimed 
its  abandonment. 

All  this  appears  very  strange  to  the  out¬ 
side  world.  We  are  so  keenly  occupied 
at  home  with  party  squabbles,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty  with  thirty  millions  of  in¬ 
habitants  in  Great  Britain  of  governing 
three  millions  of  discontented  Irish,  that 
we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  sympathize 
with  the  necessities  of  the  Soudan.  Be¬ 
fore  General  Hicks  was  defeated,  all  E^pt 
was  reported  couleur  de  rose.  Because  he 
was  defeated,  that  enormous  territory 
termed  the  Soudan  was  immediately  aban¬ 
doned.  On  the  same  principle  Ireland 
might  be  abandoned,  should  the  British 
troops  meet  with  disaster  in  any  encounter 
with  a  rebel  force.  But  Ireland  belongs 
to  ourselves,  and  if  we  are  smitten  with 
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insanity  we  may  throw  away  onr  own  pna- 
scHsiona  ;  but,  should  a  foreign  Power  in* 
vade  our  country  ;  burn  Liverpool  to  imi¬ 
tate  our  treatment  of  Alexandria  ;  occupy 
London  to  re-establish  the  authority  of 
Queen  Victoria  ;  give  away  Ireland  be¬ 
cause  we  lost  a  battle  ;  and  advise  a 
friendly  Power  to  occupy  Edinbuigh,  as 
a  parallel  to  the  Italians  in  Massowah, 
what  would  be  the  feelings  of  the  British 
people  I  and  the  Queen,  whose  authority 
the  foreigner  professed  to  re-establish  f 
We  do  not  see  ourselves  in  the  same  light 
in  which  we  are  seen  by  others. 

There  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  within  the 
last  few  years  a  new  impulse  has  been 
given  to  the  development  of  Africa.  It 
has  been  called  the  “  Dark  Continent,” 
but  the  darkness  is  the  night,  which  may 
be  dissipated  upon  the  break  of  day.  The 
improved  means  of  locomotion,  the  mar¬ 
vellous  progress  in  science,  the  increase  of 
population,  with  corresponding  wealth,  all 
tend  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  world, 
and  the  success  of  South  Africa  in  the 
growth  of  our  Colonies,  and  the  great  dis¬ 
coveries  of  diamonds,  gold,  and  coal  have 
given  a  fresh  impetus  to  African  explora¬ 
tion.  England  discovered  tbe  sources  of 
the  Nile,  and  unravelled  the  great  secret 
which  had  baffled  the  whole  world.  Eng¬ 
land  gave  up  and  abandoned  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  and  thereby  lost  the  prestige 
which  her  sons  had  gained.  Some  other 
Power  should  occupy  those  sources,  and 
some  Power  will,  unless  they  are  regained 
by  Egypt,  to  whom  alone  they  of  right 
l»elong.  It  would  be  a  shameful  attitude 
for  England  to  stand  by  as  a  spectator, 
and  see  a  foreign  Power  march  into  those 
territories  which  Egypt  won,  but  which 
Flngland  deliberately  abandoned  ;  this  is 
the  disastrous  position  in  which  we  have 
been  placed  by  a  Gladstonian  Government. 

I  can  only  see  one  hope.  It  is  that 
Emin  Pacha,  who  has  so  nobly  held  his 
own  and  stuck  to  his  ship  among  the 
wrecks  of  insurrection,  will  continue  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Equatorial 
Provinces.  He  remains  in  his  present 
position  the  Mudir  of  the  Khedive.  Should 
he  return  to  Egypt,  he  will  naturally  ex¬ 
pect  his  arrears  of  pay,  in  like  manner 
with  the  Egyptian  offleers  and  troops  un¬ 
der  his  command.  The  steamers  belong 
to  the  Khedive,  also  the  great  stores  of 
ivory  that  have  been  collected  during  so 
many  years  ;  therefore,  so  long  as  Emin 


represents  the  Government,  the  Khedive 
is  in  possession,  notwithstanding  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  England  when  assuming  a  power 
to  dictate  the  abandonment  of  the  Soudan. 
If  Emin  continues  to  hold  his  position,  the 
Soudan  may  be  easily  reconquered,  as  it 
will  be,  directly  that  the  Khedive  is  free, 
and  “his  authority  reestablished.”  If 
the  Khedive  would  guarantee  4^  per  cent., 
a  railway  would  be  constructed  by  public 
money  without  delay  from  Souakim  to  the 
Nile,  and  should  he  grant  a  concession  to 
a  public  company  similar  in  independent 
action  to  the  original  East  India  Company, 
no  British  troops  would  be  required  to  ad¬ 
vance  and  retreat,  and  break  their  hearts 
in  obedience  to  orders  from  Downing 
Street,  but  the  Soudan  would  be  reoccu- 
pied,  and  once  again  the  Arabs  would  ap¬ 
preciate  the  honorable  influence  of  English 
individuals,  lost  only  through  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  their  Government. 

The  rapidity  of  agricultural  develpp- 
ment  has  been  exhibited  by  the  progres¬ 
sive  stride  in  Egypt,  which  supported  Lan¬ 
cashire  with  cotton  during  the  civil  strife 
that  closed  the  harbors  of  America  to  our 
ships,  and  threatened  our  operatives  with 
starvation.  It  should  be  impressed  upon 
the  mind  of  every  Englishman  that  Egypt 
never  knew  a  cotton  plant  until  the  seed 
was  brought  from  the  Soudan  by  a  French 
traveller,  and  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
Mehemet  Ali  Pacha,  grandfather  of  His 
Highness  Ismail,  ex-Khedive.  That  great 
ruler  of  Egypt  .foresaw  the  advantages  of 
cotton  cultivation,  and  without  delay  he 
established  cotton  farms,  and  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  prosperity  of  his  coun¬ 
try. 

Nevertheless  Egypt  remains  in  infancy  ; 
although  among  the  oldest  historical  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world,  surpassed  by  none  for 
fertility,  but  for  geographical  position,  her 
river  b  uncontrolled  ;  it  may  rise  or  fall  ; 
it  may  bring  destruction,  or  convey  the 
welcome  flood  ;  but  it  remains  in  the  ca¬ 
pricious  hand  of  nature,  unguided  and  un¬ 
restrained.  There  is  nothing  impossible 
in  the  suggestion  that  every  river  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Nile  system  should  be  controlled 
by  weirs,  or  dams  of  masonry,  similar  to 
those  well-known  engineering  works  of 
India.  Such  an  arrangement  upon  the 
Nile  would  raise  the  level  of  the  river  in 
those  localities  now  blocked  by  cataracts, 
and  tbe  navigation  would  be  opened  from 
Cairo  to  Khartoum,  and  thence  to  Central 
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Africa  by  the  White  Nile.  A  aeries  of 
dams,  with  plates  upon  either  side,  would 
not  only  control  the  river,  but  by  the  in¬ 
creased  level  of  the  streana  it  could  be  con¬ 
ducted  over  an  immense  ares  of  desert, 
upon  which  the  fertilizing  mud  would  be 
deposited  to  form  an  artificial  delta,  in¬ 
stead  of  choking  the  Mediterranean,  and 
blocking  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of 
Port  Said. 

The  water-power  for  working  cotton- 
gins,  flour-mills,  and  other  works  would 
become  practically  unlimited,  by  raising 
dams  60  or  80  feet  above  the  present  level, 
and  the  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  I.Ake 
Moeris  (Fayoom)  as  the  great  reservoir  of 
the  Nile,  proposed  by  Mr.  Cope  White - 
house  for  the  security  of  Lover  Egypt, 
would  be  accomplished  as  a  natural  result 
of  engineering  science  which  had  bridled 
the  untrained  jaws  of  Egypt’s  river,  and 
guided  its  course  to  the  service  of  mankind. 


England  is  in  Egypt  by  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  she  cannot  shake  off  respon¬ 
sibility,  neither  can  she  retreat  from  her 
position  without  the  certainty  of  disaster  : 
another  Power  would  occupy  her  vacated 
place,  and  our  route  to  India  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  a  rival.  Fmgland  must  de¬ 
velop  the  va.st  resources  of  the  Soudan 
which  she  has  forced  Egypt  to  abandon. 
If  once  the  will  be  expressed,  the  deed 
will  be  accomplished,  and  the  hand  of  a 
firm  and  determined  government  upon  the 
helm  will  establish  confidence,  and  steer  a 
course  to  success.  That  policy  will  secure 
us  the  respect  of  the  outside  world,  the 
gratitude  of  the  Egyptian  people,  and  will 
confirm  the  honesty  of  our  declaration, 
that  we  interfered  in  Egypt  to  reform  the 
Administration  and  “  to  re-establish  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive.” — Fortnightly 
Reviev). 
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It  is  just  twenty-six  years  ago  that  I 
was  presented  to  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah  on  my 
return  to  Teheran  from  Central  Asia.  A 
residence  of  some  weeks  among  the  Tur¬ 
comans — who  were  at  that  time  a  scourge 
which  filled  all  the  northern  borders  with 
dismay  and  terror — was  esteemed  to  be  an 
extraordinary  event  in  the  Persian  capital. 
It  was  natural  that  the  Persian  niler  should 
desire  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  the  European  traveller  who  had  ven¬ 
tured  into  such  a  nest  of  scorpions,  and  I 
was  received  by  Nasi^ed-Din  Shah  in  his 
kiosk,  surrounded  by  his  nobles  and  Min¬ 
isters.  His  first  question  referred  to  the 
daring  nature  of  my  enterprise,  and  he  in- 
quired  how  1  bad  been  able  to  deal  with 
the  predatory  and  suspicious  children  of 
the  desert.  1  replied  :  “  Language,  sire, 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  in 
the  world,  and  irresistible  even  by  Tur¬ 
comans.” 

The  Shah,  at  that  time  only  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  and  still  of  youthful  appear¬ 
ance,  remarked  in  the  course  of  conver¬ 
sation  that  I  looked  well,  in  spite  of  the 
terrible  hardships  and  privations  which  I 
bad  suffered.  1  answered  that  my  appear¬ 
ance  only  reflected  the  splendor  of  his 


Majesty,  and  in  this  way  the  ice  wa^ 
broken  ;  the  Shah  responded  with  a  gra¬ 
cious  smile,  his  courtiers  nodded,  and  1 
was  thenceforward  counted  among  the 
Koval  favorites. 

In  my  previous  relations  with  him  I  ha<i 
already  observed  that  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah 
apjM'ared  to  advantage  beside  the  other 
( Oriental  princes  with  whom  I  was  ac¬ 
quainted.  Although  an  autocrat  in  the 
strictest  sense,  this  was  evident  in  many 
ways.  He  keenly  observed  the  |>olitical 
conditions  of  Western  Asia  and  Europe, 
and  displayed  much  intelligence  with  re¬ 
spect  to  our  history  and  social  state.  1 
was  very  much  surprised  by  his  geographi¬ 
cal  knowledge,  and  especially  by  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  those  parts  of  further  Asia  with 
which  Western  people  were,  at  that  time, 
unacquainted.  At  his  request,  1  drew  up 
in  the  Persian  tongue  a  short  account  of 
my  wanderings  and  adventures  in  Turkes¬ 
tan,  so  that  my  first  literary  work  on  the 
subject  was,  strangely  enough,  written  in 
an  Oriental  language. 

Time  passed  on.  I  had  never  lost  sight 
of  Persia,  its  people,  language,  and  litcra 
ture  ;  and,  since  the  wave  of  political  ac¬ 
tion  frequently  overspread  the  borders  of 
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Iran,  my  interest  in  that  country  remained 
uninterrupted.  Although  the  Shah  of 
Persia  had  twice  visited  Europe,  we  had 
not  again  met,  and  it  was  only  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  third  visit  that  1  was  able  to 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  him  under 
rather  singular  circumstances. 

1  was  standing  in  the  magnilicent  hall 
of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
surrounded  by  iny  academical  colleagues, 
in  order  to  receive  the  Shah’s  otticial  visit 
to  our  institute  on  his  journey  through 
Iluda-Pesth.  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah  was  little 
altered  in  appearance  ;  twenty-six  years 
had  traced  few  furrows  on  his  face  ;  his 
eye  was  as  bright,  his  Waring  as  erect  and 
dignified  as  before  ;  he  had  somewhat  in- 
crensed  in  bulk,  and  his  expression  was 
less  gloomy.  When  I  greeted  him  in  the 
Persian  language,  making  use  of  the  titles 
and  metaphors  which  are  in  use  in  Persia, 
the  Shah  seemed  surprised  ;  he  pushed  up 
his  Kiiectacles,  turned  to  the  right  and  left 
to  ask  who  I  was.  remained  thoughtful  for 
a  moment  after  he  had  heard  my  name, 
then  his  color  rose,  and  he  cordially  ex¬ 
tended  his  hand  to  renew  our  old  acquaint¬ 
ance.  For  two  days  I  was  constantly  in 
his  society,  and  conversed  freely  with  him 
about  his  third  visit  to  Europe,  and  1  now 
propose  to  hnpart  to  the  reader  what  I 
learned  from  this  intercourse. 

In  Europe  the  fact  of  the  journey  itself 
has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated  as  a 
daring  protest  against  the  obscurantism  of 
the  East,  its  fossilised  conservatism  and 
Moslem  fanaticism.  In  spite  of  the  over¬ 
mastering  superiority  of  Europeans,  which 
has  imposed  so  many  humiliations  on  the 
East,  <  Orientals  are  still  filled  with  a  sense 
of  predominance,  and  they  prize  their  cul¬ 
ture  and  philosophy  more  highly  than  our 
own.  In  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  Siamese, 
Hindus,  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Persians,  a 
journey  to  Europe  leaves  an  impression  of 
the  absurd  and  the  extraordinary,  rather 
than  of  anything  really  worthy  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  honor.  Exceptions  to  this  fact 
are  very  rare,  and  what  we  say  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  Asiatic  is  still  more  applicable  to  an 
Asiatic  prince.  When  I  recall  a  miblic 
appearance  of  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah  in  Tehe¬ 
ran,  or  some  other  Persian  city,  preceded 
by  hundreds  of  guards  with  white  staves, 
while  his  subjects  are  kept  at  a  distance 
by  a  fear  of  scourges,  and  avert  their  eyes 
from  royalty,  I  had  reason  to  be  astonished 
when  I  saw  the  Shah  surrounded  by  the 


populace  in  Buda-Pesth,  or  beard  the  wor¬ 
thy  inhabitants  of  Bradford  press  forward 
with  the  greeting  :  “  Good  morning, 

Shah.”  Among  us  he  was  addressed  as 
Sire,  Majesty,  or  simply  as  Shah  ;  while 
in  his  own  country  his  most  modest  titles 
is  “  O,  thou  Centre  of  the  World,  Im¬ 
perial  and  Supreme  Majesty,  Sea  of  Earthly 
Greatness,”  etc.  All  these  mighty  titles 
were  laid  aside,  and  the  Shah  smiled  good- 
humoredly  when,  in  the  throng  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Museum  in  Buda-Pesth,  an  inquisi¬ 
tive  servant-girl  rather  rudely  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder,  in  the  endeavor  to  see  the 
diamond  he  wore  suspended  from  his  neck. 
In  Peisia,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East,  this 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  monstrous 
offence. 

The  question  has  often  arisen.  What  can 
have  impelled  an  Asiatic  autocrat  in  his 
sixtieth  year  to  forsake  the  splendor,  lux¬ 
ury,  peace,  and  comfort  of  his  own  home, 
in  order  to  wander  through  Europe,  and 
to  go  through  the  labor  of  visiting  so  many 
schools,  factories,  and  military  and  philan¬ 
thropic  institutions  ?  Some  have  supposed 
that  his  motive  was  simply  a  love  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  the  charm  of  being  well 
received  in  foreign  lands,  since  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  Shah  is  so  weary  of  court 
etiquette,  of  the  endless  disputes  of  his 
Ministers,  and  the  intrigues  of  foreign 
diplomats,  that  he  sought  relief  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  long  journey  thrimgh  Europe. 
There  is  doubtless  a  grain  of  truth  in  this 
surmise,  since  the  Persian  King,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  Persian  people,  resemble  in  many 
respects  an  intelligent  child  who  is  always 
yearning  after  change  and  wishes  to  be 
fondled.  Yet  we  must  look  higher  for 
the  special  cause  of  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah’s 
journey.  He  is,  undoubtedly,  an  Oriental 
Prince  who  is  penetrated  with  a  sense  of 
our  superior  culture,  and  who  has  the 
highest  appreciation  of  the  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries  of  ovir  age.  He  has  for  many 
years  bestowed  great  attention  on  our  aims 
and  endeavors,  and  takes  special  interest 
in  a  closer  view  of  the  world  which  he  has 
observed  from  a  distance,  and  in  the  won- 
ders  contained  in  our  great  cities.  I  can¬ 
not  absolutely  assert  that  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah 
came  to  Europe  with  the  hope  of  acquir¬ 
ing  greater  energy  and  experience  for  the 
introduction  of  our  culture  into  his  own 
country,  as  has  been  so  quickly  done  in 
Japan,  so  as  to  transform  the  wide  but 
thinly-peopled  Iran  as  if  by  the  wand  of  a 
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magician.  Nasr-ed-Din  Shab  is  too  well 
aware  of  the  vast  distinction  between  East 
and  West,  lie  knows  that  magic  has  no 
effect  in  questions  of  culture,  and  his  first 
object  appears  to  have  been  the  personal 
acquisition  of  European  ideas,  so  that  they 
might  be  diffused  among  the  nobles  and 
gradually  overspread  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

The  point  in  the  Shah’s  journey  to  Eu¬ 
rope  which  claims  our  special  admiration 
is  the  spirit  of  religious  toleration  with 
which  his  progress  through  foreign  lands 
was  undertaken  and  executed.  Unre¬ 
stricted  intercourse  with  Christians  is  not 
pennitted,  since  they  are  Nedjit,  or  un¬ 
clean,  and  it  would  involve  the  necessity 
of  purification.  A  strict  believer  will  not 
even  allow  the  shadow  of  a  Christian  to 
fall  upon  his  body,  and  it  is  not  unimpor¬ 
tant  that  the  Pontiff  of  the  Shiite  world 
and  some  sixty  companions  of  the  same 
faith  should  come  aruong  unbelievers  with¬ 
out  being  regarded  in  their  own  country 
as  renegades  who  have  abandoned  their  re¬ 
ligious  faith  and  must  be  despised  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  Sultan,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt, 
and  Indian  princes  of  Moslem  faith,  are 
not  subject  to  the  same  restrictions,  and 
that  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah  should,  neverthe¬ 
less,  have  paid  three  visits  to  Europe  shows 
that  he  is  enlightened  in  religious  matters 
and  is  free  from  all  prejudice. 

I  must  frankly  admit  that  since  I  saw 
the  Shah  twenty -six  years  ago  he  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  several  depart¬ 
ments  of  European  learning  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  he  knows 
more  of  the  French  language  than  any  of 
the  other  Mohammedan  princes  in  the 
East ;  and  be  is  also  the  best  infoniied  in 
matters  of  art  and  history,  and  in  the  so¬ 
cial  questions  of  Europe.  I  was  quite  as- 
tonished  by  his  remarks  on  the  history  of 
some  European  countries,  as  well  as  his 
comments  on  some  of  the  pictures  which 
I  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  gallery  ;  and 
a  short  conversation  which  I  held  with 
him  in  the  Paleontological  section  of  the 
Buda-Pesth  Museum  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  scion  of  a  European  dynasty. 
If,  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  is  subject  to  the 
defects  of  an  Asiatic  autocrat,  a  ruler  who 


is  regarded  as  a  supernatural  being,  this  is 
no  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  be  held 
up  to  scorn  and  mockery  as  an  eccentric, 
half-crazy  Asiatic  despot. 

It  was  undoubtedly  surprising  that  when 
the  Shah  reached  Brighton  he  should 
amaze  the  company  collected  to  receive 
him  by  suddenly  leaving  the  carriage  and 
hastening  to  the  beach,  in  order  to  play 
with  the  children  who  were  standing  ankle- 
deep  in  the  water.  So  again,  when  he 
visited  the  Buda-Pesth  Museum,  he  no¬ 
ticed  a  charming  child  in  its  nurse's  arms, 
and  remained  standing  among  the  women 
and  servant-girls  in  order  to  twine  the 
child’s  hair  round  his  ffnger,  and  stroke 
and  fondle  its  rosy  cheek.  People  were 
equally  astonished  when  at  a  review  he 
asked  for  the  sabre  of  one  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  cavalry,  in  order  to  test  it  by  some 
thrusts  and  blows  directed  against*  his 
well-loved  son-in-law,  Medjid-ed-Dowleh. 
Some  wiseacres  assumed  that  the  cruel 
tyrant  was  actuated  by  a  bloodthirsty  in¬ 
stinct,  although  it  was  in  fact  only  a  harm¬ 
less  jest,  just  as  his  affection  for  the  boy 
Aziz-el -Sultan  (t.c.,  dear  to  the  Sultan) 
must  be  ascribed  to  Kasr-ed-Din  Shah’s  love 
of  children.  The  most  absurd  tales  have 
been  circulated  about  this  boy,  who  is 
hardly  eight  years  old.  Yet  the  boy,  wl  o 
is  very  rational  and  even  intelligent  for  his 
age,  is  merely  a  plaything  which  happens 
to  please  the  Persian  King.  We  fondle 
dogs  and  cats  of  every  shape  and  size, 
while  Orientals  prefer  children,  for  which 
no  one  need  blame  them. 

In  a  word,  the  renewal  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Shah  has  left  a  most  pleas¬ 
ing  impression,  and  has  convinced  me  that 
our  civilization  and  opinions  are  making 
slow  but  steady  progress  in  the  East.  We 
have  the  greater  reason  to  rejoice  over  this 
movement  in  Persia,  since  the  Persian 
nation  must  take  part  in  the  decision  of 
very  important  political  questions,  and  it 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
friends  of  civilization  to  know  that  the 
Shab  returns  to  his  own  country  with  the 
most  favorable  impressions  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  moral  qualities  of  the  British 
nation. — New  Review. 
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UV  ALrKKD  J.  il.  CRKSPI. 

ScisiiTiFic  progreM  is  in  these  days  con*  ery  !  What  a  lucky  fellow  !”  little  under- 
tinuous,  and  it  is  distinguished  by  ever  standing  that  he  whose  name  then  conus 
accelerating  rapidity.  Experts  would  have  before  tlieiii  fur  the  first  time  has  for  years 
little  ditficiilty  in  {pointing  out,  year  by  shown  indomitable  perseverance  and  di- 
year,  the  steps  that  had  been  recently  serves  the  same  ;  yes,  and  perhaps  even 
taken,  and  the  direction  in  which  further  greater  fame  than  rewards  the  successful 
advance  was  certain  and  near.  Not  every  toiler  in  more  popular  walks.  There  is 
year,  however,  would  they  record  such  something  exquisitely  true  and  touching 
triumphs  as  the  introduction  of  saccharin,  in  the  words  of  Dunsfurd  in  “  Friends  in 
vanillin,  and  cocaine,  but  none  the  less  Council”  to  his  young  girl  friend,  ”  Al> 
could  they  point  to  discoveries  increaMiig  ways  honor  a  scholar,  my  dear  ;  if  for 
the  enjoyment  of  human  life,  diminishing  nothing  else,  for  the  untiring  energy,  the 
the  cost  of  living,  and  giving  promise  of  sleepless  toil  which  it  has  cost  him  to  ac- 
still  more  rapid  advance.  Scientific  dis-  quire  his  scholarship.”  And  so,  when  we 
coveries  are  never  made  haphazard,  though  hear  of  some  scientific  advance  we  should 
on  nothing  is  the  lay  public  less  correctly  never  forget  that  it  represents  the  labor  of 
informed.  Were  twenty  useful  cheraic^  years,  and  that  the  one  successful  candi- 
compounds  submitted  to  a  person  not  date  for  public  recognition  is  perhaps  the 
competent  to  judge  of  their  properties,  he  only  man  who  has  come  to  the  front  among 
would  pass  them  by  much  as  a  laborer  a  hundred  who  have  toiled  to  add  to  the 
would  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  finest  pas-  sum  of  human  knowledge,  and  who  have 
sages  of  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  and,  for  seen  summer  fade  into  winter,  and  youth 
the  same  reason — inability  to  judge  of  give  place  to  age,  in  the  fruitless  attempt, 
their  beauties  and  merits.  Scientific  dis-  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  much 
coveries  are  in  these  days,  when  the  sur-  of  some  of  these  ardent  students  of  na- 
face  has  been  thoroughly  explored,  only  ture,  and  have  known  them  live  only  to 
within  the  reach  of  the  highly  trained  in-  leain  and  discover  ;  perhaps  for  weeks 
vestigator,  who  energetically  and  labori-  sitting  up  all  night  in  the  untiring  struggle 
ously  examines  everything  put  before  him,  to  conquer  the  mysteries  of  nature,  hop- 
and  no  one  but  he  knows  what  great  man-  ing  in  vain,  yearning  to  inscribe  their 
ipulative  dexterity  and  patient,  untiring  names  on  the  long  list  of  discoveries,  and 
perseverance  are  required  to  overcome  ditfi-  yet  nut  unhappy  in  the  midst  of  failure, 
culties.  Ilundreds  of  able  inquirers  are  for  in  the  dischaige  of  their  self-appointed 
working  in  every  department  of  science,  mission  they  found  happiness, 
toiling,  thinking,  and  experimeutiag  ;  but  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  believed  that  ob- 
in  most  cases  with  no  advance  to  record,  servation,  practice,  and  thought  were  the 
finding  that  the  discovery  they  would  chiefest  means  of  self-training  in  science, 
make  eludes  their  grasp,  much  as  the  but  be  did  not  underrate  the  value  of  labor 
painter  has  often  to  turn  to  the  wall,  night  — patient,  well  directed,  and  continuous, 
after  night,  the  canvas  on  which  he  has  On  the  day  of  his  election  as  President  of 
been  vainly  trying  to  portray  features  of  the  Royal  Society  he  remarked  that  he 
heavenly  beauty,  but  which  he  lacks  the  felt  his  happiness  to  be  in  a  ”  life  of  ex¬ 
genius  of  a  Raphael  or  a  Lionardo  da  eition. ”  In  my  own  case,  with  no  apti- 
Vinci  to  call  out  from  his  inner  conscious-  tude  for  scientific  pursuits,  lacking  the 
ness.  When  a  discovery  is  proclaimed  of  patient  application  ai^  accurate  observation 
such  a  character  as  to  captivate  the  imagi-  indispensable  to  the  successful  student  of 
nation  of  mankind,  and  not  one  discovery  nature,  I  sometimes  envy  the  men  who 
in  twenty  possesses  the  easy  comprehensi-  have  the  power  so  to  apply  themselves, 
bility  and  obvious  utility  enabling  it  to  do  and  half  wish  that  I  had  been  differently 
that,  it  represents  genius,  patient  research,  constituted,  so  that  I,  too,  might  have  re- 
ond  vast  attainments  which  only  a  few  joiced  in  chemical  researches,  or,  like  some 
trained  investigators  can  appreciate.  Peo-  of  my  friends,  have  found  greater  pleasure 
pie  exclaim,  ”  What  a  wonderful  discov-  in  dissecting  a  horse’s  foot  or  a  rat’s  face 
Naw  Saama. — Vol.  L.,  No.  6.  48 
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than  in  stndjing  the  masterpiecea  of  liter¬ 
ature. 

Acquiring  knowledge  may  at  last  be¬ 
come  a  positive  passion,  giving  as  keen  a 
pleasure  as  a  constant  round  of  gay  amuse¬ 
ments  to  persons  of  different  temperament 
and  less  lofty  ambition.  Yet  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  is  a  practical  world, 
one  in  which  men  and  women  have  to  live 
and  die,  so  that  it  is  indispensable  that 
something  fruitful  should  accompany  the 
acquisition  of  learning.  Professor  Edward 
Freeman  pours  a  perfect  torrent  of  invec¬ 
tive  on  the  man  who  expects  a  substantial 
return  from  his  labors,  and  who  will  not 
work  unless  he  can  see  that  some  good 
will  result  from  learning.  Mr.  Freeman 
contends  that  any  one,  worthy  to  be  called 
a  scholar,  will  toil  merely  to  acquire  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  with  no  tli  ought  of  future  re¬ 
ward  ;  and  yet  it  is  obvious  that  were  not 
some  thought  given  to  the  uses  of  patient 
and  long-continued  study,  tliousunds  of 
men  might  degenerate — no  other  name  is 
applicable  to  them — into  bookworms,  read¬ 
ing  night  and  day,  it  is  true,  but  not  in¬ 
creasing  the  sum  of  human  knowledge, 
not  enriching  and  enlightening  mankind, 
but  all  the  while  haring  to  be  maintained 
by  the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  others.  Surely 
the  passion  for  knowledge  as  such  may  be 
carried  too  far,  and  amount  to  little  more 
than  a  clever  man's  bobby.  Have  we  not 
heard  of  the  scholar  whose  wife,  at  the 
point  of  death,  sent  him  an  urgent  mes¬ 
sage  to  hasten  to  her  aide,  “  Tell  her,”  he 
replied,  when  with  some  difficulty  he  had 
grasped,  so  great  was  his  preoccupation, 
the  full  drift  of  the  message,  ‘‘  to  wait  a 
few  minutes”  ?  Again  came  the  imploring 
summons  ;  again  the  scholar  pleaded  for 
delay.  And  now  he  was  informed  that 
she  was  dead.  He  paused  a  moment, 
sighed,  and  resumed  those  studies,  which 
had  become  dearer  to  him  than  life.  There 
is,  nevertheless,  something  inexpressibly 
touching  in  the  dying  request  of  Lavoisier, 
that  his  death  by  the  guillotine  might  be 
delayed  a  short  time  so  that  he  could  com¬ 
plete  some  interesting  |experiments,  and 
something,  under  the  circumstances,  not 
altogether  unnatural  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  that  ”  the  Republic  did  not 
want  chemists.” 

Perhaps  the  field  which  holds  out  the 
greatest  promise  is  chemistry  applied  to 
the  arts  of  life  ;  one  can  see  no  limit  to 
what  may  there  be  accomplished.  Not 


only  is  there  the  promise  of  far  more-  dur¬ 
able  materials,  stronger  drugs,  and  cheaper 
chemicals,  but  above  and  l)eyond  all,  a 
prospect  of  such  advances  that  food  will 
be  built  up  in  the  chemist’s  laboratory, 
and  inexhaustible  supplies  be  poured  into 
the  market.  Man  has  a  tendency  to  mul¬ 
tiply  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  ;  land  can  only  produce  a  certain 
limited  quantity  of  foo<l,  and  that  is  s«> 
dependent  on  the  seasons,  the  latitude, 
and  the  depredations  of  insect  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  pests,  that  the  actual  yield  from  a  given 
acreage  falls,  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  far  short  of  the  theoretical  re¬ 
turn.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  pressure 
of  population  might  tax  wide  areas  and  de¬ 
mand  more  food  than  they  could  be  made 
to  yield.  We  have  nearly  reached  that 
limit  in  England  ;  two-thirds' of  our  wheat, 
and  perhaps  close  upon  one- half  of  all  the 
food  consumed  in  this  realm,  is  drawn 
from  foreign  lands.  But  supposing  that 
chemical  science  should  teach  us  how  to 
build  up  compounds,  with  dietetic  proper¬ 
ties  equal  to  those  of  wheat  and  with  noth¬ 
ing  offensive  to  the  palate,  what  a  marvel¬ 
lous  future  might  await  the  race,  at  last 
become  independent  of  extraneous  sup¬ 
plies  !  Many  people  will  smile  and  will 
assure  me  that  the  manufacture  of  such 
food,  should  it  ever  be  possible,  will  not 
be  economical,  and,  therefore,  not  prac¬ 
tically  useful.  But  is  there  not  continu¬ 
ous  progress  in  practice  and  in  theory  i 
Machinery  is  being  rapidly  perfected,  h»i- 
man  labor  economised,  and  the  stored-u(> 
energy  of  the  tides  and  rivers  must  before 
long  be  utilized.  Ijet  us  calculate  the 
energy  that  runs  to  waste  in  a  single  gale 
of  wind,  or  in  a  single  high  tide  off  the 
coasts  and  in  the  rivers  of  our  country. 
The  stored-up  energv  of  all  the  coal  in  all 
the  coal-fields  of  all  the  world  represents, 
in  billions  of  foot  tons,  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  energy  of  the  rivers  of  Europe,  nay 
of  England  ;  and,  while  the  richest  coal 
mines  are  soon  worked  out,  and  coal  de¬ 
mands  immense  labor  for  its  transference 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  the  centres 
of  industry,  there  is  just  as  much  energy 
in  the  tides  and  rivers  to-day  as  there  was 
a  thousand  years  ago.  The  wind  repre¬ 
sents  an  energy  almost  beyond  the  imagi¬ 
nation  to  grasp.  In  a  single  heavy  three 
days’  gale  the  energy  that  could  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  ten  thousand  well  placed 
windmills  transmuted  into  electro-motor 
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power,  and  properly  store<l,  would  be 
worth  untold  millions  and  tens  of  millions 
of  tons  of  coal.  For  motive  power  we 
shall  not  always  look  to  our  coal  mines  ; 
we  shall  utiliie  our  rivers  and  estuaries, 
and  come  to  regard  a  stiff  gale  as  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  source  of  material  wealth. 

I  can  distinctly  remember,  when  a  little 
boy,  watching  a  brilliant  electric  light 
over  the  offices  of  the  Kikington  Electro 
Plate  Works,  in  Newhall  Street,  Birming¬ 
ham,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  marriage.  It  was  a  marvellous 
achievement,  and  aroused  general  curiosity 
and  attention.  The  wondering  crowds 
looking  at  the  daczling  light  were  a  proof 
of  this,  but  long  after  that  time  well- 
informed  people  contended  that  the  elec¬ 
tric  current  could  never  be  transmitted  any 
great  distance  for  practical  purposes,  and 
would  always  be  extravagantly  expensive, 
while  there  was  no  possibility  of  its  being 
divided.  It  was  only  yesterday,  as  it 
were,  that  we  saw  the  exhibitions  at  South 
Kensington  magnificently  lighted  up  by 
electricity.  The  problem  it  solved,  the 
current  can  be  transmitted  vast  distances, 
houses  and  streets  can  be  easily  and  eco¬ 
nomically  supplied  with  it ;  nay,  more,  its 
cost  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  holders  of 
gas  shares  cannot  doubt  that  before  long, 
in  spite  of  better  methods  of  preparing 
gas,  the  electric  light  will  not  only  be  the 
great  illuminator  in  main  thoroughfares, 
churches,  public  buildings,  railway  stations 
and  ships,  but  that  its  economy  over  gas 
will  be  as  pronounced  as  its  superior  light¬ 
ing  power.  Marvellous  progress  has  of 
late  been  made  in  that  branch  of  mechani- 
cal  art,  which  has  as  its  ajm  doing  work 
by  means  of  the  electric  current.  Elec- 
tricity,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  is  no 
new  discovery.  Thales  and  his  learned 
contemporaries  wondered  when  they  saw 
a  piece  of  amber  or  eiektron,  when  vigor¬ 
ously  rubbed  for  a  few  minutes,  attracting 
light  bodies  ;  but  two  thousand  years  later 
Dr.  Gilbert,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  great  physi¬ 
cian,  had  got  little  farther  in  practical  re¬ 
sults  than  the  Greek  sages.  Conjecture 
found  an  inexhaustible  field  in  electricity, 
and  Robert  Boyle  hazarded  the  explana¬ 
tion  that  an  invisible  glutinous  substance 
came  out  of  resins  and  glass,  when  fric¬ 
tion  was  applied  to  them,  and  seized  hold 
of  light  bodies  within  its  reach,  and  car¬ 
ried  them  back  with  itself  to  the  place 
from  which  it  had  started.  Generations 
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passed  away,  and  the  powers  of  electricity, 
as  we  are  loginning  to  understand  them, 
remained  unknown,  the  subject  continuing 
one  more  of  curiosity  than  practical  utilitv. 
But  the  philosopher’s  toy  of  one  age  is,  a 
generation  later,  the  trusty  servant  of  the 
world,  and  watching  the  movement  of  pith 
balls  and  bits  of  pamer  has  given  us  the 
electric  telegraph.  The  first  practical  step 
in  the  application  of  electrical  force  to  re¬ 
munerative  mechanical  ends  was  due  to 
Michael  Faraday  in  1830,  and  yet  it  was 
a  poor  little  thing  after  all — a  mere  pigmy 
effort  compared  with  the  giant  results  of 
our  day.  It  amounted  to  no  more  than 
showing  that  a  magnet  could  be  made  to 
produce  an  electric^  current  in  a  contigu¬ 
ous  strand  of  copper  wire.  The  important 
point  in  this  experiment  is  that  it  is  not 
the  vertical  magnet  that  produces,  in  the 
small  suspended  needle,  the  disturbance, 
but  it  is  the  movement  of  the  vertical  bar 
magnet  that  moves  the  suspended  needle, 
which  only  swings  when  the  bar  magnet 
is  dropped  into  the  coil  or  taken  out  of  it. 
The  electrical  current  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  movement,  nor  is  it  the  primary  source 
of  that  movement ;  it  is  only  the  means 
of  its  transmission  from  the  place  where  it 
originated  to  the  place  where  it  takes  ef¬ 
fect  ;  it  is  a  case  of  the  conversion  as  well 
as  of  the  transmission  of  force.  The  me¬ 
chanical  impulse  is  first  transmuted  into  an 
electric  current,  and  then,  with  more  or 
less  completeness,  reconverted  into  me¬ 
chanical  effort,  when  the  produced  move¬ 
ment  is  set  up  :  in  other  words,  the  mus¬ 
cular  power  of  the  operator’s  arm,  by 
which  the  bar  magnet  is  lifted  or  dropped 
into  the  coil,  is  absolutely  and  essentially 
transformed  into  the  propagation  of  an 
electrical  effort  :  that  is,  into  an  electrical 
current  along  the  wire  ;  it  was,  in  short, 
Michael  Faraday’s  arm  which  moved  the 
needle  at  the  end  of  the  wire.  I  need 
hardly  remind  the  reader  that  an  electrical 
current  is  only  one  form  of  energy  ;  in 
other  words,  electricity  is  nothing  more 
than  one  of  the  many  forms  of  energy  ; 
heat  can  be  converted  into  electricity,  so 
can  chemical  action.  This  means  that  to 
get  a  large  amount  of  electro-motive  power 
available  for  mechanical  purposes  either 
coal  must  be  burned,  or  wind  used,  or  the 
energy  of  the  tides  and  rivers  economized 
and  transmuted.  But,  before  coal  can  be 
burned,  it  must  be  worked,  brought  to  the 
surface,  and  perhaps  conveyed  long  dis- 
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tances,  and  then  transmuted  into  electric¬ 
ity.  Much  of  this  costly  labor  would  be 
ured  if  aomething  cheaper,  more  abun¬ 
dant,  and  practically  inexhaustible  like  the 
tides  could  be  found,  and  it  is  to  the  tides 
that,  when  certain  mechanical  impediments 
are  overcome,  we  shall  look  for  our  motive 
power. 

Professor  Silvanus  Thompson  has  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  construction  of  a  few  yards 
of  embankment,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bristol,  probably  he  means  in  the  Avon, 
would  provide  a  tidal  basin,  with  a  rise 
and  fall  of  twenty-three  feet,  which  would 
suffice,  turned  to  mechanical  uses,  to  charge 
every  year  ten  million  Faure  accumulators, 
and  to  raise  twenty  billions  of  pounds  one 
foot  high.  One-tenth  of  this  energy  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  permanent  lighting  of 
Bristol.  He  also  calculates  that  one-lifth 
part  of  the  tidal  energy,  now  running  to 
waste  in  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  near 
Bristol,  where  the  rise  and  fail  exceed 
twenty-three  feet,  would,  transmuted  into 
electricity,  be  enough  to  light  every  city 
and  to  turn  every  loom,  spindle,  and  axle 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Professor  Perry, 
in  some  brilliant  comments  on  certain  of 
Professor  Joule’s  experiments,  goes  fur¬ 
ther.  He  prophesies  that  we  slull  have 
great  central  stations,  perhaps  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  coal  mines,  where  enormous  steam 
engines  will  drive  immense  electrical  ma¬ 
chines.  Along  every  street  be  believes 
wires  will  be  laid,  tapped  into  every  bouse, 
much  like  gas  pipes,  and  the  current  will 
pass  through  little  electric  machines  to 
drive  machinery,  ventilate  houses  and 
rooms,  replace  stoves  and  fires,  and  work 
everything  required  in  the  household  econ¬ 
omy,  from  noangles,  sewing  machines, 
and  barbers’  brushes,  down  to  apple-parers ; 
and  he  adds  that  with  properly  constructed 
machines  the  energy  of  Niagara  could  be 
converted  into  electrical  power,  and  be 
transmitted  to  New  York,  there  to  be  used 
for  everything  to  which  human  labor  is 
applied,  and  to  much  for  which  human 
strength  is  inadequate.  Sir  Frederick 
Brarawell  goes  still  further  :  be  prophesies 
that  in  less  than  fifty  years  the  steam  en¬ 
gine  will  be  obsolete,  and  will  be  replaced 
by  more  powerful  and  convenient  machines 
driven  by  electro-motor  power ;  and  no 
one  need  think  that  this  great  engineer  has 
iet  his  imagination  run  away  with  him. 
His  is  not  the  baseless  vision  of  a  heated 
imagination.  Are  not  engines,  tramcars. 


and  railways  successfully  and  economically 
worked  by  electricity  ;  only  last  year  Dr. 
Samuel  Hyde,  of  Buxton  House,  Buxton, 
showed  me  a  small  engine  at'  work,  light¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  vast  establishment  of 
which  be  is  the  resident  physician  with  a 
soft,  soothing,  but  withal  brilliant,  electric 
light,  while  Faure’s  accumulators  were 
being  charged  in  large  nunil>er8  for  Sunday 
use  by  the  surplus  energy  of  the  machine, 
which  also  worked  an  elevator. 

To  come  to  another  and  not  leas  inter¬ 
esting,  though  far  less  brilliant,  part  of  the 
subject.  What  has  not  medicine  done  in 
our  day  for  the  good  of  mankind  t  Need 
we  blush  at  any  comparison  between  its 
achievements  and  those  of  other  callings  t 
How  stupendous  have  been  the  results,  di¬ 
rect  and  indirect,  that  have  rewarded  some 
apparently  obscure  or  unimportant  d'ls- 
covery  t  For  centuries  scientific  students 
tried  to  find  reliable  and  safe  anKstbetics, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  at  least  five 
hundred  years  some  were  known  and  occa¬ 
sionally  used.  But  it  has  only  been  in 
our  day  that  surgery  and  mediciito  have 
been  revolutionixed  by  the  introduction 
and,  still  more  important,  by  the  constant 
resort  to  chloroform  and  other  members 
of  that  class.  Did  the  pioneers  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  chloroform  even  dimly  fore¬ 
shadow  the  result  of  their  labors  f  Im¬ 
possible  I  nor  have  we  yet  grasped  all  that 
it  will  enable  us  to  accomplish.  Chloro¬ 
form  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of 
the  many  blessings  that  have  distinguished 
this  age  ;  it  noay  even  dispute  the  palm 
with  electricity  and  the  steam  eugine  as 
the  greatest  advance  of  modern  times.  It 
has  done  more  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
than  anything  else  ;  it  has  rendered  rapid 
surgical  advance  possible,  and  opened  a 
vista  of  which  the  keenest  vision  cannot 
see  the  end  ;  it  has  removed  the  dread  of 
operations,  nay,  it  has  enabled  hundreds 
of  thousands,  millions  rather,  of  sufferers 
to  face  operations  that,  without  its  benefi¬ 
cent  help,  would  have  been  impossible. 
Its  dangers  are  altogether  beneath  notice 
when  fairly  weighed  in  the  balance.  Sur¬ 
geon  McGuire,  of  Stonewall  Jackson’s 
army,  gave  it  28,000  times  without  a  death  ; 
Dr.  Chisholm  over  10,000  times  with  equal 
good  fortune  ;  and  the  French  surgeons  in 
the  Crimea  administered  it  20,000  times 
without  a  single  accident.  The  gigantic 
strides  which  abdominal  surgery  has  made 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  and  other 
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operators  of  genius,  and  wliich  Mr.  Greig 
Smith,  of  Bristol,  has  so  brilliantly  describ¬ 
ed  in  his  great  and  scholarly  work  on  Ab¬ 
dominal  Surgery,  are  the  outcome  of  its  in¬ 
troduction.  It  may  have  terminated  a  few 
hundred  lives  prematurely,  but  it  has  pro¬ 
longed  millions.  A  generation  that  has 
seen  chloroform  and  cocaine  introduced  into 
common  use  need  not  complain  that  it  has 
not  borne  its  full  share  in  alleviating  human 
suffering. 

Let  me  say  something  about  the  natural 
history  of  cocaine,  that  invaluable  drug 
which,  with  meteor-like  rapidity,  has  come 
into  commm  use.  It  has  the  singular 
property  of  deadening  mucous  membranes, 
so  that  operations  on  the  eye  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out  without  the  necessity  of  bringing 
the  whole  system  under  the  influence  of 
an  ansesthetic,  as  was  necessary  when 
chloroform  and  other  members  of  that 
class  were  alone  available.  A  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  cocaine  is  applied  to  the  mucous 
surface,  and  in  a  few  minutes  sensibility 
is  temporarily  gone,  and  the  most  serious 
operations  arc  practicable.  Patients  have 
repeatedly  assured  me  that  they  have  not 
felt  anything,  and  that  they  did  not  ex¬ 
perience  any  discomfort  even  in  long  and 
tedious  operations.  Cocaine  is  also  a  valu¬ 
able  drug  for  internal  administration,  and, 
apart  from  operations,  is  most  soothing  to 
the  surface  of  an  inflamed  eye  ;  indeed,  it 
saves  many  an  eye  that  would  otherwise 
be  doomed.  My  old  school-fellow  and 
fellow  student.  Professor  Priestley  Smith, 
of  Birmingham,  considers  that  the  most 
striking  aclvanco  in  ophthalmic  suivery  in 
modern  times  has  been  the  introduction 
into  practice,  by  Kohlier,  of  Vienna,  of 
this  degant  preparation.  But  this  drug, 
though  it  has  only  just  come  into  use,  and 
though  four  years  ago  it  was  totally  un¬ 
known  to  the  general  public  by  name,  and 
to  the  medical  profession  as  a  therapeutic 
agent,  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  and  was 
familiar  enough  by  repute  to  the  student 
of  foreign  lands  and  nations.  When  the 
Spaniards  first  landed  in  South  America 
they  found  the  natives  of  the  tropical  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Eastern  Andes,  or  rather  of 
Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  chewing  the 
leaves  of  a  plant,  now  scientifically  called 
Erythroxylon  coca,  the  latter  being  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  “  khoka,**  which,  in  the  Ay- 
mara  language,  means  the  plant.  Not  only 
did  the  Indians  chow  it  rolled  into  a  ball 
and  called  acullico,”  but  with  every 


fresh  supply  they  put  into  their  mouths  a 
little  unslaked  lime  on  the  end  of  a  bit  of 
wood,  which,  after  being  moistened,  they 
dipped  into  a  lime  flask.  The  Indian  of 
America  is  a  strange  compound  of  me¬ 
lancholy  and  fortitude.  He  vanishes  be¬ 
fore  the  white  man,  though  generally  dis¬ 
playing  conspicuous  courage  and  detemii* 
nation  in  the  conflict.  He  delights  in 
dreamy  contemplation,  and  to  this  may 
be  ascribed  his  passion  for  tobacco  and 
coca,  to  both  of  which  he  is  peculiarly  ad¬ 
dicted.  It  is  the  custom  to  give  the  work¬ 
people  of  the  districts  where  coca  is  culti¬ 
vated  a  few  moments*  rest,  while  they 
chew  their  favorite  narcotic,  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  which  absolute  repose  and  absence 
of  preoccupation  are  essential.  In  this 
way  the  Indian  gets  through  an  ounce  or 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  coca  leaves  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  time  given  to  the 
consumption  of  coca  is  called  chaccar,” 
and  employers  of  labor  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  allow  workpeople  to  have  this  en¬ 
joyment  at  stated  periods.  Von  Tschndi, 
speaking  of  the  Indians  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  and  his  description  applies  to  all 
ramifications  of  the  Red-skin  race,  remarks 
that  in  their  domestic  relations  they  are 
unsocial  and  gloomy  ;  husband,  wife,  and 
children  live  together  with  little  appear¬ 
ance  of  warm  affection  ;  children  approach 
their  seniors  with  curious  timidity,  and 
whole  days  sometimes  pass  without  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  a  word  of  kindness  between 
them.  When  not  engaged  in  out-door 
work,  the  South  American  Indian  sits 
gloomily  in  his  hut,  chewing  coca,  and 
brooding  in  silence  over  reflections  that 
seem  to  offer  little  that  is  cheering.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  coca  diminishes  the 
need  for  food,  and  increases  the  power  of 
surmounting  great  heights,  and  I  remember 
reading,  several  years  ago,  some  excellent 
papers  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Christisoii 
of  Edinburgh,  on  this  subject,  in  which 
he  powerfully  described  the  marvellous 
improvement  in  his  own  power  of  breath¬ 
ing,  in  ascending  lofty  hills,  while  he 
chewed  coca  leaves.  Coca,  therefore,  is 
not  a  new  thing,  except  as  regards  its  in¬ 
troduction,  or  rather,  that  of  its  active 
principle — the  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine — 
into  the  armory  of  the  modem  scientific 
surgeon.  But  its  properties  were  such 
that  when  once  recognized  it  could  not  be 
long  before  it  came  into  common  use  for 
medical  purposes.  At  first  the  exorbitant 
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price  of  the  alkaloid  repelled  medical  prac- 
titionera,  aa  much  as  four  shillings  a  grain 
being  asked  and  paid — in  other  words, 
nearly  £100  per  ounce.  That  soon  fell 
to  haJf  the  price,  then  to  threepence  the 
grain,  and  now  it  can  be  got  at  less  than 
£2  per  ounce,  and  no  doubt  will  become 
still  cheaper  when  more  extensively  culti* 
rated  for  the  European  market.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  coca  is  that  of  many  other  drugs 
■i — known  at  first  to  few,  and  confined  to 
limited  areas,  then  described  more  or  less 
intelligently  by  some  learned  inquirer,  and 
after  a  time  introduced  into  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and,  finally,  when  ap^ied  to 
legitimate  uses,  adding  to  the  conveniences 
and  pleasures  of  life,  and  becoroii^  instead 
of  a  curiosity  the  prized  possession  of 
millions. 

Saccharin  is  another  marvel  of  the  age 
and  will  bear  description  here.  In  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe’s  masterly  review  of  chem- 
istr}'  at  Manchester,  in  1887,  a  passage 
that  struck  many  of  his  readers  and  hearers 
with  surprise  was  the  one  in  which  he 
spoke  of  saccharin,  that  curious  agent,  300 
times  as  sweet  as  ordinary  cane  sugar. 
Most  people  knew  that  the  progress  of 
chemi(^  science  had  of  late  been  rapid 
beyond  precedent,  and  that  coal-tar  bad 
been  a  mine  from  which  the  chemist  had 
extracted  dyes,  scents,  and  flavors,  that 
had  almost  ^volutionized  the  arts,  and 
which  had  enormously  increased  the  ele¬ 
gancies  and  comforts  of  life  ;  but  few 
were  aware  that  the  ardent  chemist  cc  uid 
almost  see  a  time  when  many  valuable  ad¬ 
juncts  to  human  food  would  actually  be 
built  up  in  the  laboratory,  in  any  quantity 
required.  There  is  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  analyzing  a  food  and  building  it  op 
from  its  very  foundation,  and,  while  every 
one  knew  that  the  chemist  could  take  to 
pieces  most  foods  in  common  use  and  find 
out  their  component  parts,  it  was  not  com¬ 
monly  known  that  it  was  becoming  pos¬ 
sible  to  take  the  different  ingredients,  put 
them  together,  and  manufacture  in  the 
laboratory  something  indistinguishable 
from  the  finished  product  of  nature’s  own 
providing.  The  triumphs  of  analytical 
chemistry  were  complete  before  those  of 
synthetical  chemistry  filled  the  eager  stu¬ 
dent  of  science  with  hope,  and  here  it  is 
that  the  greatest  and  most  brilliant  prom¬ 
ise  seems  awuting  him.  Hardly  any  limit 
can  be  seen  to  what  chemistry  may  do, 
and  a  young  man  of  real  genius  and  fixity 


of  purpose,  who  wanted  a  field  vast  enough 
for  all  his  energies  and  for  the  longest 
life,  would  find  none  comparable  with 
chemical  science  :  labor  cannot  be  wasted 
there.  A  man  may  immortalize  himself 
by  carefully  examining  what  other  people 
throw  away,  and  nothing  is  so  insignificant 
and  familiar  that  a  careful  examination  of 
it  may  not  lead  to  great  discoveries  preg¬ 
nant  with  wonders.  Every  year  fresh 
plants  are  brought  to  England,  and  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetable  prc^ncts  are  made 
known,  and  it  requires  no  very  deep  in¬ 
sight  into  what  has  been  done,  and  into 
what  is  taking  place,  to  justify  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  before  the  present  century  has 
run  its  course  chemistry  will  have  enriched 
the  world  with  products  that  for  useful¬ 
ness,  potency,  and  cheapness,  will  trans¬ 
cend  nearly  everything  that  is  at  present 
within  the  reach  and  at  the  connuknd  of 
man. 

The  chemist  has  long  possessed  chemi¬ 
cal  agents  whose  potency  oppresses  the 
mind  ;  for  instance,  one  grain  of  the  am- 
moniacal  hypo-sulphite  of  silver  makes 
32,000  grains  of  water  intensely  sweet, 
while  one  grain  of  strychnine  makes  one 
pint  of  water  bitter  ;  but  the  sweetening 
properties  of  this  silver  salt  were  a  scien¬ 
tific  fact  of  little  use  in  practical  life. 
Some  years  ago,  however,  I>r.  Kahiberg, 
as  the  fruit  of  eight  years’  incessant  work, 
succeeded  in  converting  saccharin,  a  singu¬ 
lar  derivative  of  coal-tar,  wholly  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  silver  salt  named  above, 
from  a  laboratory  curiosity  into  a  com¬ 
mercial  product,  and  perhaps  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe,  one  of  the  most  competent  judges 
in  the  world,  did  not  go  too  far  when  he 
called  saccharin  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  marvellous  products  of  the  coal-tar 
industry.” 

Saccharin  has  been  attracting  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  medical  men,  and  according  to  the 
medical  papers,  which  are,  however,  al¬ 
ways  rather  sanguine,  will  be  invaluable  in 
covering  the  nauseous  and  loathsome  taste 
of  some  of  those  powerful  new  medicines 
with  which  science  has  enriched  the  phar¬ 
macopoeia,  and  which,  although  useful  be¬ 
yond  all  expectation,  are  sometimes  most 
unpalatable,  or,  like  cascara  sagrada,  so 
nauseous  that  many  sufferers  bear  the  ills 
they  know  rather  than  face  the  still  more 
unpleasant  evil  of  being  half  poisoned  by 
the  foul  smelling  and  disgusting  remedy. 

1  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  steps 
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in  the  manafncture  of  saccharin,  nor  shall 
I  perplex  myself  and  my  readers  with  a 
page  or  two  of  chemical  symbols,  which 
another  advance  in  chemistry  may  cause 
to  be  abandoned.  SutSce  it  that  saccharin, 
or  benzoyl  sulphonic  imide,  <d  a  white 
amorphous  powder,  which  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  is  found  to  have  a  distinct  crystalline 
appearance.  It  is  intensely  sweet,  although 
when  tasted  in  its  pure  form  nut  so  over- 
poweringly  so  as  one  would  expect  from 
descriptions.  This  is  disappointintr,  but 
the  discoverer  stated  at  Manchester  at  the 
British  Association  gathering,  and  his  ex. 
planation  is  reasonable,  that  the  intensity 
of  the  sweet  flavor  gives  rise  to  so  power¬ 
ful  an  action  on  the  nerves  of  taste  as  to 
deaden  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  too 
strong  a  light  dazzles  instead  of  assisting 
vision.  Saccharin  is  an  essence  which,  to 
be  of  practical  value,  must  be  freely  di¬ 
luted,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  analogous 
to  vanillin,  another  of  the  recently  dis¬ 
covered  derivatives  of  coal-tar,  which  is 
superseding  the  familiar  natural  vegetable 
product,  vanilla,  as  a  flavoring  material. 

In  cold  water  saccharin  is  only  slightly 
soluble  ;  in  water  of  the  temperature  of 
120°  F.  it  is  only  moderately  soluble  ; 
while  even  in  lioiling  water  it  does  not 
{>erfeetiy  dissolve  ;  but  when  the  solution 
is  neutralized,  and  carbonate  of  soda  or 
carbonate  of  potash  is  added,  solubility  is 
greatly  increased.  When  saccharin  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
or  of  carbonate  of  soda,  carbonic  acid  is 
given  off.  and  a  compound  of  soda  or  pot¬ 
ash  salts  with  saccharin  is  formed.  These 
salts  are  nearly  as  sweet  as  saccharin,  and 
as  they  are  freely  soluble  are  far  more  con¬ 
venient.  One  saccharin  tabloid,  the  form 
in  which  this  potent  agent  is  often  taken, 
is  fairly  equivalent  to  a  lump  of  white 
sugar.  I  find  that  it  is  better  to*put  the 
tabloid  into  the  cup,  and  then  add  the  hot 
coffee  or  tea,  and  finally  the  milk. 

Alcohol,  which  dissolves  so  many  sub¬ 
stances  on  which  water  alone  hardly  acts, 
also  takes  up  saccharin,  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  pure  unadulterated  sweet  wines, 
cordials  and  liquors,  will  soon  include  it 
in  his  armory.  Mosso  has  investigated 
the  subject,  and  finds  that  one  gallon  of  a 
ten  per  cent,  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water 
dissolves  378.7  grains  of  saccharin  ;  one 
gallon  of  a  forty  per  cent,  mixture  takes 
up  1391.6  grains  ;  one  of  eighty  per  cent, 
holds  2260.6  ;  while  absolute  alcohol  only 


suspends  2118.9  grains.  The  reader  will 
notice  that  an  eighty  per  cent,  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  water  takes  up  the  largest 
amount,  and  it  is  often  curious  that  the 
strongest  solvent,  as  at  first  sight  it  ap¬ 
pears,  is  less  effective  than  a  weaker  form 
of  the  same  solvent.  Saccharin  is  also 
abundantly  soluble  in  warm  glycerine  ;  at 
a  temperature  of  224°  F.  it  melts,  and  is 
then  partially  decomposed  and  gives  off  a 
characteristic  odor.  Professor  Stutzer,  of 
Bonn,  tells  us  that  one  grain  of  saccharin 
distinctly  sweetens  70,000  grains  of  pure 
distilled  water.  Saccharin  is  not  a  fer¬ 
mentable  sugar,  and  is  coming  into  com¬ 
mon  use  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases, 
and  is  used  in  many  cases  in  which  the 
palate  craves  for  sweets,  but  in  which  or¬ 
dinary  cane  sugar  cannot  without  danger 
be  permitted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will,  to  some  extent,  enter  into  formidable 
competition  with  cane  sugar,  especially  in 
making  confectionery  and  preserves  ;  and 
sweetmeats  are  being  prepared  that,  while 
as  palatable  as  those  we  are  accustomed 
to,  are  less  objectionable.  But  I  must 
pause,  leaving  much  unsaid  that  is  claimed 
for  saccharin — that  truly  marvellous  prod¬ 
uct  of  modem  chemistry. 

A  department  in  which  much  remained 
to  be  done  was  the  preparation  of  drugs 
in  such  forais  that  they  could  be  taken 
without  great  discomfort,  and  of  late  years 
there  has  been  wonderful  advance  in  the 
preparation  of  palatable  medicines.  Pleas, 
ant  and  palatable  medicines  !  the  reader 
will  exclaim  in  surprise.  What  next ! 
Medicines  are  associated  with  everything 
that  is  distasteful — a  smooth-faced,  oily- 
tongued,  cat-like  creature,  yclept  a  doctor, 
gliding  in  to  look  at  our  tongue,  feel  our 
pulse,  and  persuade  us  to  do  what  be 
wants,  as  though,  forsooth  !  we  were  not 
more  competent  than  be  to  look  after  our¬ 
selves  ;  and  then  sending  us  bottles  of 
medicines,  which,  as  soon  as  the  cork  is 
removed,  scent  the  room  with  the  evil 
smells  of  Capua  and  Cologne.  This  at 
least  is  what  people  say  when  they  are 
well  ;  but  illness  changes  their  tone,  and 
who  then  so  welcome,  so  kind,  as  the  once 
derided  doctor  t  But  pleas.-tnt  medicines 
indeed  1  when  were  two  words  less  closely 
connected  f  Medicines  sometimes  are  nice, 
though — in  the  shape  of  homoeopathic 
globules  that  have  stood  a  few  hours  in  a 
room  filled  with  bottled  up  drags,  just  to 
give  them  a  faint,  far-away  suspicion  of 
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cortNinip^;  one  part  in  fifty  millions  of  loids,  one  of  which  was  equal  to  a  lump  of 
belladonna,  orveratria,  or  atropine,  though  sucrar.  I  knew  that  this  eminent  firm  had 
to  f;et  any  good  yon  must  swallow  the  con-  done  mnch  to  popularise  tabloids,  and  I 
tents  of  hundreds  of  tiny  bottles.  And  decided  to  write  to  them  for  a  few  sac- 
yet,  let  me  assure  the  reader  that  medi-  chatin  samples.  I  snl»seqnently  learned 
cines,  and  powerful  ones,  too — no  sugar-  that  it  was  they  who  had  fitted  out  Stanley 
coated  pilules,  no  make  believes,  but  real,  and  other  great  explorers  with  their  medi- 
honest,  strong  nredicines — are  to  be  got,  cal  equipments.  A  eonrteons  reply  reached 
which  are  not  only  palatable,  bnt  actnally  roe,  and  a  little  bottle,  small  enough  to  go 
pleasant.  Illness  is  robt>ed  of  half  its  ter-  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  and  containing 
rors,  and  that  much-tried  person  the  doc>  one  hundred  millet-seed-like  white  disks 
tor,  the  spoit  of  every  breeae,  not  even  his  was  sent  roe.  I  tried  one,  and  was  asion- 
own  best  friend  can  approach  without  ished  :  the  tabloid  was  excellent,  and  Sir 
sending  a  shudder  through  ns.  Scientific  Henry  Roscoe's  reputation  for  accuraev 
research  has  done  it,  and  the  advance  of  more  than  vindicated.  Then  I  induced 
the  medical  art  has  been  made  easier  and  friends  to  try  them,  and  the  result  con- 
surer.  Let  me  explain  how  this  has  come  firmed  roy  conclusions,  which  have  also 
about.  Suppose  that  a  minnte  quantity  of  been  strengthened  by  iny  observations  on 
a  perfectly  pure  drug  were  subjected  to  many  patients  since. 

pressure,  and  given  a  shape  similar  to  a  Lest  the  reader  should  think  I  am  allow- 
small  seed  ;  it  could  then  be  laid  on  the  ing  my  enthusiasm  to  run  away  with  me, 
tongue,  and  swallowed,  and  hardly  be  and  that  my  judgment  is  so  war|>ed  as  to 
tasted,  and  what  a  comfort  that  would  be,  be  of  no  value,  I  venture  to  reproduce  the 
although  the  gastric  juice  would  act  on  it  following  passage  from  the  official  report 
as  freely  as  saliva  on  sugar  !  Who  first  of  Surgeon-tveneral  J.  A.  Maiston,  C.B., 
thought  of  using  the  pure  drug  in  its  sim-  one  of  the  most  distinguished  army  sur- 
plest  form  and  smallest  bulk,  and  com-  geons  of  the  day,  at  the  International 
pressing  it,  I  do  not  know,  but  not  many  Medical  Congress,  at  Washington  in  Sep- 
years  ago  the  medical  world  was  startled  temlier,  1887.  Dr.  Marston  .says: — 
ny  the  appearance  of  tiny  bottles,  some-  “These  tabloids  are  not  more  expensive 
what  larger  than  those  of  homreopathists,  than  the  ordinary  forms  of  administering 
containing  small  round  disks  of  pretty  ap-  medicines,  as  they  can  be  made  at  a  very 
pearance,  and  about  half  the  sisc  of  a  three-  small  advance  on  the  crude  drug.  They 
penny  piece,  but  somewhat  thicker.  On  keep  well  in  all  climates,  and  are  unaffected 
the  bottles  was  seen  something  like  this,  by  heat  or  moisture.  Specimens  were  ex- 
“  Tabloids  of  Compressed  Sulphate  of  amined  which  had  been  round  the  world 
Quinine,”  or  of  “Saccharin,”  or  “Co-  in  the  steam-ship  ‘Ceylon,^  and  Mr.  H. 
caine,”  or  “  Chlorate  of  Potash.”  First  M.  Stanley,  in  his  work,  ‘  The  Congo,’ 
one  doctor  and  then  another  swallowed  in  vol.  2,  pp.  325  and  327,  refers  to  their 
bravado  a  dozen  tabloids,  and  in  a  few  value.  I  forwaid  some  samples  of  corn- 
hours  they  were  rewarded  by  such  twinges  pressed  forms  of  medicine  now  in  use, 
MS  convinced  them  that  tabloids  were  some-  which  have  been  submitted  to  roe  by 
thing  more  than  plain  sugar.  At  last  tab-  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome  A  Co.,  Snow 
loids  were  seen  in  every  good-class  chero-  Hill,  E.  C.”  How  the  same  names  keep 
ist’a  shop,  and  the  beautiful  little  boUles  reappearing  !  bnt  the  history  of  compressed 
began  to  be  met  with  in  most  houses,  and  tabloids  can  no  more  be  written  without 
we  now  leam  that  this  form  of  administer-  the  introduction  of  this  firm  than  can  that 
ing  drugs  promises  to  become  general.  I  of  the  Peninsular  War  without  the  con- 
am  naturally  sceptical,  and  turned  op  my  stant  mention  of  Wellington, 
mse  at  tabloids,  and  it  would  have  taken  Not  knowing  what  they  contained,  my 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  College  curiosity  was  stimulated  but  it  did  not  en- 
of  Surgeons,  and  a  score  of  bishops  to  ter  into  my  head  that  tabloids  consisted 
boot,  to  shake  my  unbelief.  I  had,  how-  of  nothing  but  pnre,  concentrated  drugs, 
ever,  been  much  impressed  by  Sir  Henry  For  some  time  1  fancied  that  the  active  in- 
Koscoe’s  observations  on  saccharin,  ami  gredient  was  mixed  with  starch,  sugar,  or 
was  revolving  the  matter  in  my  mind  when  I  know  not  what.  At  last  I  wrote  to  one 
my  eye  caught  an  advertisement  of  Bur-  of  the  foremost  firms  for  permission  to  in¬ 
roughs,  Wellcome  A  Co.’s  saccharin  tab-  s{>ect  their  works,  and,  although  my  name 
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could  hardly  be  known  to  the  proprietors, 

I  received  permission,  though  contrary  to 
trade  rule,  to  do  so,  and  in  due  course  I 
was  met  by  a  representative  of  the  firm. 
This  gentleman  showed  me  the  whole 
place.  I  shall  not  pause  to  describe  the 
exquisite  cleanliness,  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  workpeople,  and  the  extensive  scale 
of  the  operations — that  must  be  passed 
over,  but  to  my  astonishment  I  found  in* 
numerable  presses  at  work  preparing  tal>- 
loids — saccharin,  cocaine,  chlorate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  borax,  quinine,  cascara  sagrada,  rhu¬ 
barb  and  soda,  nitrate  of  potash,  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  dozens  more,  indeed,  in  one 
list  1  have  just  counted  sixty-nine  sorts. 
No  sugar,  starch,  gum,  glue,  oil,  or  other 
foreign  ingredients  are  added,  only  the 
pure  drug  and  nothing  besides  ;  and  in¬ 
quiries  have  satisfied  me  that  the  purity 
of  the  drugs  is  above  question.  My  able 
conductor  assured  me  that  wherever  good 
drugs  could  be  found  they  were  bought ; 
some  were  of  English  preparation,  others 
came  from  Germany,  others  again  from 
America  ;  never  mind  cost  or  distance,  the 
best  drug  is  the  only  one  used,  and,  as  a 
result,  tabloids  are  superseding  the  more 
nauseous  drugs,  which  used  to  make  us  ill 
and  cause  us  to  turn  our  youthful  face  to 
the  wall  and  weep.  Probably  almost  every 
complaint  could  be  treated  with  tabloids  ; 
indeed,  I  will  go  farther  and  assert  that 
every  disease  can  be  successfully  combated 
by  their  help,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  though 
I  have  not  inquired,  that  tabloids  could  be 
inexpensively  made  up  according  to  any 
formula  approved  by  the  whim  or  ripe 
judgment  of  the  physician.  Moreover,  as 
the  energetic  movers  in  this  field  are  not 
satisfied  with  what  has  been  accomplished, 
they  no  sooner  hear  that  another  new  and 
valuable  drug  is  discovered  than  they  ob¬ 
tain  samples,  and  it  appears  in  air-tight 
bottles  in  tabloid  foim.  Only  think  of 
passing  through  rheumatic  fever  or  scarla¬ 
tina  and  taking  tabloids  of  salicylate  of 
soda  or  chlorate  of  potash  every  hour  or 
two,  instead  of  making  hideous  faces  and 
trying  to  swallow  a  wine-glass  of  some 
loathsome  mixture  I 

In  addition  to  tabloids  for  medical  pur¬ 
poses,  properly  so-called,  others  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  local  application  to  the  throat. 
These  are  sucked,  but,  even  then  there  is 
nothing  particularly  unpalatable  in  them, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  sucking  a 
tiny  tabloid  and  soothing  the  throat  with 


cocaine  or  borax,  or  chlorate  of  potash, 
is  very  different  and  far  more  efficacious 
than  brushing  the  back  of  the  mouth  with 
an  initating  and  unsavory  wash.  I  have 
lately  prescribed  some  very  powerful  tab¬ 
loids  for  clients  of  mine  whose  nervous¬ 
ness  and  dislike  of  medicines  were  a  great 
trouble  to  me,  and  they  have  warmly 
thanked  me  for  introducing  them  to  such 
agreeable  remedies.  From  inquiries  I  have 
made,  chemists  tell  me  that  the  demand 
for  throat  and  voice  tabloids  is  reaching 
dimensions  fabulously  great,  and  that  they 
are  fast  driving  from  the  field  tde  old- 
time,  mawkish  sugar  lozenges. 

Thinking  I  might  as  well  see  all  I  could, 
my  kind  conductor  took  me  over  every 
department,  and  everywhere  I  noticed  the 
same  skill,  the  same  cleanliness,  the  same 
perfection  of  appliances  and  materials. 
Absorbent  wool  was  being  made  in  tons, 
while  Kepler  Extract  of  Malt  was  being 
prepared  in  quantities  that  almost  made 
me  su.spect  that  it  must  be  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  household  consump¬ 
tion.  For  the  latter  the  finest  ripe  barley 
is  coarsely  ground  and  matched,  strained 
and  filtered,  and  then  partly  evaporated 
in  a  vacuum  chamber  at  a  moderate  tem¬ 
perature.  If  evaporation  were  permitted 
at  the  full  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  a 
very  high  temperature  would  be  needed, 
and  the  extract  would  be  discolored  and 
burned  ;  but  by  using  a  vacuum  chamber 
a  lower  tem{>eratore  is  sufficient  and  the 
extract  is  not  burned,  discolored,  or  in¬ 
jured.  A  solution  of  cod-liver  oil  in 
Kepler  Malt  Extract  is  prepared,  having 
all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  more  familiar  but  very 
unpalatable  emulsions. 

Another  department  was  engaged  put¬ 
ting  up  active  principles  in  small  bottles, 
fitted  with  delicate  drop-measuring  stop¬ 
pers  :  among  these  the  little  bottles  of 
pinol  and  hazeline  were  particularly  at¬ 
tractive  :  a  few  drops  of  these  invaluable 
preparations  are  put  on  a  lump  of  sugar 
and  swallowed.  Every  one  has  heard  of 
the  now  fashionable  pine  treatment,  that 
is,  baths  to  which  an  extract  from  the 
needles  of  the  pumilio  pine  is  added,  and 
Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome  «fc  Co.  have 
turned  their  attention  in  this  direction,  and 
prepare  bottles  of  pine  extract.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  a  bottle  are  put  in  a  bath,  so  that 
there  is  no  need  to  go  to  Bournemouth  or 
any  other  place  to  have  treatment ;  it  can 
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be  managed  with  perfect  ease  and  comfort 
in  one’s  own  home,  provided  it  contains, 
as  every  house  should,  a  bathroom. 

After  all  1  have  said  little  remains  except 
that  the  skill  and  ripe  judgment,  which 
have  been  so  triumphantly  vindicated  in 
the  manufacture  of  tabloids,  and  of  so 
many  voice  and  throat  medicines,  and  of 
H  whole  host  of  other  matters,  such  as 
liliputian  disks  for  hypodermic  injections, 
has  been  brought  to  bear  on  toilet  acces¬ 
sories  ;  and  lanoline  soap  tablets,  lanoline 
cold  cream,  and  lanoline  pomade  are  among 
the  most  elegant  preparations  of  the  day. 
lianoline  is  a  cholcsterine  fat,  differing 
from  ordinary  fat  in  not  leaving  a  sticky 
layer  on  the  skin,  for  the  glyceriiie  in  or¬ 
dinary  fats  is  replaced  by  cholcsterine  crys¬ 
tals.  Lanoline  is  coming  into  general  use 
for  medical  and  surgical  purposes,  and  has 
no  rival,  but  its  domestic  uses  are  not  less 
remarkable,  and  the  introrl action  of  beauti¬ 
ful  porcelain  jars  of  lanoline  toilet  acces¬ 
sories  will  increase  its  popularity. 

I  returned  home  from  my  visit  of  in¬ 
spection  wiser  but  not  sadder  ;  my  long 


connection  with  the  healing  art  had  made 
mo  at  times  fancy  that  little  was  left  to 
learn  ;  but  I  confess  my  mistake  and  cry 
peecavi.  Since  that  visit  I  have  prescribed 
tabloids  with  a  persistency  that  has  rather 
astonished  my  patients,  and  has  made  some 
chemists  think  that  I  have  totally  changed 
my  method  of  practice.  The  results  have 
more  than  satisHed  me,  and  I  predict  that 
a  brilliant  future  awaits  the  new  forms, 
though  let  me  warn  readers  to  remember 
the  words  of  one  of  the  leading  medical 
journals — “  Tabloids,”  it  said,  ”  are  pow¬ 
erful  drugs,  not  to  be  trilled  with,  and  not 
to  be  swallowed  all  day  long,  except  with 
scrupulous  attention  to  the  directions  given 
and  in  the  proper  <piantities  ” 

I  think  my  readers  will  admit  that  the 
title  which  I  have  given  my  long  ami  dis¬ 
cursive  article  is  fully  vindicated,  and  that, 
though  I  have  only  touched  a  very  small 
part  of  the  field,  I  have  proved  that  the 
advances  of  modem  science  have  been 
marvellous,  and  that  they  are  full  of  prom¬ 
ise  of  still  more  wonderful  triumphs. — 
OenllematC »  Magazine 
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I  HAVE  written  about  snakes  and  fishes 
in  Bengal.  I  now  offer  some  account  of 
the  creeping  and  flying  things  innumer¬ 
able  which  represent  the  insect  life  of  that 
country,  and  add  so  much  to  the  discom¬ 
fort  of  human  existence.  In  England  we 
are  inclined  to  be  angry  at  the  presence  of 
a  single  goat  or  a  bluebottle  fly  in  a  well- 
ordered  establishment.  Those  whose  lot 
is  cast  for  a  time  in  India  find  that  they 
have  to  contend  against  battalions  and  le¬ 
gions  of  tiny  but  pertinacious  enemies, 
which  not  only  irritate  their  temper,  but 
may  inflict  painful  injury  on  their  body. 
Ijet  me  try  to  enumerate  these  tiny  foes. 
There  are  mosquitoes,  flies,  ants  (red, 
black,  and  white),  fleas,  bugs,  ticks,  bee¬ 
tles,  geranium  or  green  bugs,  moths,  grass¬ 
hoppers,  crickets,  cockroaches,  to  which 
may  be  added  centipedes  and  scorpions. 
It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  these 
foes  come  at  once,  or  that  they  unite  their 
forces  and  co-operate  with  one  another. 
Still,  it  may  happen  that  when  a  man,  to 
avoid  the  mosquitoes,  puts  his  hand  under 


his  pillow,  he  finds  his  finger  sharply  bit¬ 
ten  by  a  centipede. 

The  mosquitoes  are  fairly  entitled  to 
precedence,  as  the  newly  arrived  English¬ 
man  is  almost  sure  to  become  acquainted 
with  them  at  a  very  early  period.  I  have 
spelled  the  name  mosquito,  not  moskito, 
although  I  was  taught  that  in  Sanskrit 
”  Kilo”  is  the  name  for  the  creature,  but 
I  forget  what  our  learned  Professor  said 
about  the  “  mo*.”  Without  affecting 
scientific  accuracy  I  may  say  that  the  mos¬ 
quito  is  very  like  the  English  gnat.  Some 
are  large  and  brown  ;  others  are  small  and 
speckled.  A  young  lady  on  her  voyage 
to  India  had  been  told  that  a  mosquito 
was  a  gray  creature  with  a  long  proboscis. 
On  arriving  at  Madras  she  saw  an  elephant 
on  the  shore,  and  declined  to  land  for  fear 
of  such  a  huge  mosquito.  After  all,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  Indian  mosquito,  individ¬ 
ually,  is  so  very  much  worse  than  some  of 
his  English  brethren  in  a  country  house 
near  any  lake  or  pond  during  mid- sum¬ 
mer.  Any  one  who  has  been  at  Venice  in 
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liot  weather,  and  has  known  what  the 
mosquitoes  can  do  there  during  a  warm 
night,  has  had  a  foretaste  of  what  he  may 
expect  in  India. 

I  believe  that  a  well-grown  Calcutta 
mosquito  can  give  points  to  most  of  his 
rivals  in  India.  For  two  centuries  they 
have  battened  and  fattened  on  the  blood 
of  the  newly-imported  Englishman,  and 
this  higher  scale  of  living  has  given 
strength  to  the  species  ;  just  as  some  peo¬ 
ple  imagine  that  if  the  dusky  inhabitants 
<»f  Bengal  lived  on  beef  and  beer  they 
would  become  equal  in  strength  to  white 
men.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Calcutta 
mos4{uito  certainly  feeds  with  avidity  on 
the  fair  arms  and  necks  of  onr  country¬ 
women,  which  are  so  temptingly  exposed 
to  his  onslaught.  A  lady  newly  arrived  is 
in  much  misery  as  she  sits  at  a  dinner¬ 
party,  or  when  she  goes  to  a  ball  in  a  low 
dress.  Her  shoulders  and  arms  are  soon 
studded  with  large  wales,  like  blisters,  and 
her  feet  and  ankles  feel  on  tire  from  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy.  Mosquitoes  are 
most  active  in  the  so-called  cold  weather 
of  India,  because  the  punkahs  arc  not  in 
ii.se.  The  draught  of  the  punkah,  swing¬ 
ing  backward  and  forwaii  over  the  chairs 
at  the  dining-table,  keeps  the  mosquitoes 
olT  ;  though  sometimes  a  crafty  old  villain 
will  let  himself  be  quietly  drawn  in  with 
the  current  of  air,  when  he  sees  that  it 
will  bring  him  within  reach  of  some  ala¬ 
baster  shoulder.  Men  do  not  suffer  quite 
so  much  as  ladies,  because  they  expose  less 
skin-surface  to  them,  and  their  clothes 
are  thicker  and  their  boots  protect  their 
ankles.  But  the  ingenuous  youth  who  sits 
down  confidently  on  a  chair  with  an  open 
cane  seat  will  sometimes  spring  up  with 
more  haste  than  grace  when  the  mosqui¬ 
toes  find  out  how  thin  the  materials  of  his 
dress  clothes  are. 

When  the  42d  Highlanders,  or  Black 
Watch,  landed  in  Calcutta  in  the  end  of 
1857,  they  were  marched  to  the  Scotch 
Kirk  on  Sunday  in  their  full  dress,  with 
kilts  and  bonnets,  to  the  great  admiration 
of  the  public.  But  the  mosquitoes  from 
the  large  tank  near  the  Kirk  smelled  fresh 
blood,  and  invaded  the  sacred  building, 
and  soon  found  their  way  to  the  unprotect¬ 
ed  parts  of  the  Highlanders’  legs,  especial¬ 
ly  about  their  naked  knees.  For  a  while 
the  men  endured  it  bravely.  Then  one 
soldier,  and  next  another,  began  to  slap  at 
the  mosquitoes,  until  so  many  of  them 


were  fiercely  slapping  at  their  knees  that 
the  noise  overwhelmed  the  preacher’s 
voice,  and  he  stopped  his  discourse,  so 
that  the  men  could  be  marched  away  to 
their  barracks. 

There  is  a  part  of  Bengal,  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Sylhet,  where  the  flood  has  never 
been  thoroughly  dried  up  since  the  days 
of  Noah.  The  country  is  almost  a  dead 
level,  with  a  stagnant  river  winding  slowly 
through  it,  and  it  is  covered  with  reeds 
and  rushes  and  marshes,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  huts  representing  a  village, 
built  on  little  raised  mounds  of  earth. 
The  inhabitants  live  mainly  by  fishing  and 
cow-keeping.  The  cows  are  collected  in 
open  sheds  every  evening,  and  stand  in 
water  that  comes  nearly  up  to  their  backs. 
This  peculiar  arrangement  is  necessary  to 
protect  them  from  the  mosquitoes,  and 
the  cows’  tails  are  in  constant  movement, 
lashing  at  the  insects  that  try  to  settle  on 
their  backs  and  heads.  When  a  cow  is 
being  milked,  two  children  stand  by  with 
large  chowries  of  reeds,  trying  to  drive 
away  the  mosquitoes.  All  through  the 
daytime  the  cows  swim  or  wade  about  with 
the  water  over  their  backs,  and  are  mos¬ 
quito-proof.  As  to  the  almost  amphibious 
men  and  women  and  children  who  dwell 
in  these  strange  villages,  it  may  be  that 
they  are  accustomed  to  mosquitoes  as  eels 
are  to  skinning.  But  a  stranger  is  well 
victimized.  An  officer,  who  took  more 
than  two  days  in  passing  through  this 
watery  region  in  a  house-boat,  told  me  that 
neither  he  nor  his  crew  could  get  any 
sound  sleep,  they  were  so  persecuted  by 
the  mosquitoes.  I  almost  always  passed 
through  this  part  of  the  country  in  a 
steamer,  and  we  usually  tried  to  get  clear 
of  it  by  daylight,  but  if  we  had  to  anchor 
in  it  we  knew  that  there  was  no  rest  io 
be  had.  Every  one  was  slapping  and 
swearing  at  the  mosquitoes,  and  not  even 
the  beat  mosquito-curtains  were  able  to  ex¬ 
clude  them  entirely. 

Flies  are  not  so  bad  in  Calcutta  as  they 
are  in  many  other  parts  of  India.  Trav¬ 
ellers  to  India  are  freely  introduced  to  flies 
in  the  hotels  at  Cairo  and  Suez.  In  Bom¬ 
bay  and  Agra  and  Delhi  they  are  plenti¬ 
ful  ;  and  at  Simla  they  go  up  for  change 
of  air  with  the  European  visitors  every 
season.  Nevertheless,  the  flies  do  not  do 
badly  in  Calcutta.  Fly-loo  can  easily  be 
played  at  every  meal  ;  and  if  you  have  any 
honey  or  marmalade  on  your  plate  a  fly 
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will  nsually  come  to  share  it  with  you.  your  bed  planted  in  brass  saucers  full  of 
A  bluebottle  will  buzz  round  the  room  water,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ants  getting  up 
when  you  wish  to  be  quiet ;  and  if  you  are  into  the  bed.  I  was  acquainted  with  a 
sleeping,  a  common  fly  observes  it,  alights  lady  who  suffered  severely  from  neglecting 
on  your  forehead,  and  walks  along  your  this  precaution.  The  doctor  had  given 
nose.  The  flies  themselves  are  bad  enough,  her  some  ointment  to  rub  on  her  arm  for  a 
but  the  knowledge  that  they  come  from  rheumatic  pain,  and  she  applied  it  when 
places  and  objects  which  are  odious  and  she  went  to  bed.  During  the  night  she 
objectionable  makes  us  loathe  them.  In  suffered  considerable  pain,  which  she  at- 
Egypt,  where  ophthalmia  is  so  common,  tributed  to  the  working  of  the  ointment, 
what  traveller  has  not  shuddered  as  he  saw  When  daylight  came,  great  was  her  hor- 
a  fly  start  from  the  eyelid  of  some  dis-  ror  to  And  that  she  was  being  eaten  alive 
eased  Egyptian  and  make  straight  for  his  by  a  swarm  of  red  ants — which  had  been 
own  face  ?  Perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  write  attracted  by  some  sweet  ingredient  in  the 
of  sandflies  as  flics.  But  they  are  a  very  ointment,  and  had  bitten  through  her  skin 
disagreeable  kind 'of  fly,  and  they  attack  into  her  flush,  so  that  she  carried  the  scars 
human  beings  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  bet-  of  the  wounds  to  her  grave.  No  doubt 
tercau.se.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  one  can  the  rheumatic  pain  was  cured,  but  the 
hardly  see  the  enemy,  he  is  so  tiny,  and  remedy  was  a  good  deal  worse  than  the 
he  has  a  bad  habit  of  finding  his  way  disease. 

through  any  hole,  however  minute,  to  get  The  large  red  ants,  similar  to  those  de- 
to  a  taste  of  human  skin.  scribed  in  the  Queen’s  Scotch  Journal  as 

Ants  are  of  many  kinds,  but  it  will  attacking  a  Royal  Princess,  are  usually 
suffice  for  my  purpose  to  mention  only  met  with  out  shooting.  As  you  are  pass- 
four  or  five  sorts  of  them  — the  large  and  ing  under  a  tree  in  your  howdah  the  ele- 
small  red  ants,  the  large  and  small  black  phant  puts  up  his  trunk  at  the  bidding  of 
ants,  and  the  white  ants.  I  am  not  sure  the  mahout  to  break  off  some  projecting 
if  the  Indian  ants  are  identical  with  those  branch,  and  in  an  instant  you  find  yourself 
which  are  the  subjects  of  Sir  John  Lub-  covered  with  a  shower  of  red  ants  who 
bock’s  interesting  experiments.  When  a  have  been  picnicking  on  that  particular 
man  arrives  in  Calcutta  his  acquaintance  branch.  The  rapidity  with  which  they 
with  the  small  red  ants  soon  begins.  I  will  attack  you  on  your  face  and  hands, 
shall  never  forget  the  jump  that  a  friend  get  down  the  back  of  your  neck,  and  up 
gave  when  he  first  saw  a  train  of  red  ants  your  legs,  is  more  easily  imagined  than 
on  the  floor.  He  was  a  stout  Englishman,  described,  and  you  will  have  a  very  un- 
newly  arrived  from  home,  and  with  an  in*  pleasant  quarter  of  an  hour  until  yon  can 
nate  honor  of  insect  life.  Rethought  the  get  rid  of  them  ail.  I  had  not  many  en¬ 
train  of  ants  was  a  snake.  They  were  counters  with  the  large  black  ants,  which 
merely  a  marauding  party  out  on  an  expe-  affect  a  rather  drier  climate  than  that  of 
dition  to  plunder  the  sugar-basin  on  the  Calcutta.  But  in  a  house  where  there  is 
breakfast-table.  Some  active  ant-scout  a  colony  of  largo  black  ants  established  no 
had  discovered  that  one  end  of  the  table-  place  is  safe  from  their  ravages,  and  their 
cloth  touched  the  ground,  and  so  afforded  bite  is  quite  as  savage  and  painful  as  that 
a  passage  to  the  sugar  on  the  breakfast-  of  the  large  red  ants, 
table.  Instantly  the  expedition  had  been  The  white  ants  probably  take  the  cake, 
organized,  and  there  was  a  continuous  according  to  modern  phraseology,  as  the 
stream  of  ants,  from  the  hole  in  the  wall  greatest  nuisances  of  their  kind.  A  white 
where  they  dwelt,  along  the  floor,  up  the  ant  has  several  forms,  but  perhaps  his  most 
tablecloth  on  to  the  sugar-basin.  With  a  dangerous  form  is  that  in  which  he  is  more 
sideboard  in  which  anything  sweet  is  kept  like  a  white  maggot  than  an  ordinary  ant. 
it  is  usual  to  put  brass  saucers  full  of  water  In  this  maggot-form  the  white  ants  work 
under  the  feet,  so  as  to  keep  the  ants  out.  under  cover  of  a  tunnelling  of  soft  mud. 
The  water  must  be  constantly  changed,  for  which  they  manufacture  for  themselves, 
if  it  gets  covered  with  dust,  or  any  debris  possibly  with  the  intention  of  concealing 
that  will  carry  the  weight  of  an  ant,  the  their  mischief.  But  the  tunnel  fortunately 
little  creatures  soon  find  it  out  and  cross  betrays  them,  and  no  time  should  be  lost 
the  moat.  in  breaking  open  the  tunnel  and  destroy- 

It  is  always  expedient  to  have  the  feet  of  ing  the  working  party  that  will  be  found 
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inside.  If  an  unwary  traveller,  arriving 
late  at  night,  leaves  his  portmanteau  on 
the  floor  of  his  room  in  the  vicinity  of 
white  ants,  he  will  probably  discover  in  the 
morning  that  the  enemy  have  found  their 
way  in  and  made  havoc  of  his  garments. 
They  will  carry  their  tunnel  up  the  leg  of 
a  table  or  sideboard  to  get  at  the  contents 
of  a  drawer.  Nothing  is  sacred  to  them, 
in  the  public  offices  of  Government  the 
white  ant  is  ready  to  make  himself  Record- 
keeper.  He  gets  into  a  bundle  of  papers 
and  eats  them.  If  a  reference  is  needed 
to  some  old  paper,  the  clerk  who  goes  to 
the  bundle  finds  that  it  has  been  resolved 
into  a  mass  of  muddy  pulp.  I  knew  a 
case  where  they  ate  some  bank  notes  in  a 
native  merchant’s  chest,  but  luckily  for 
him  the  fragments  were  identifiable. 
More  than  once  they  have  invaded  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  Treasury,  and  have  destroyed 
many  precious  sheets  of  the  stamps  man¬ 
ufactured  by  Messrs.  Delarue  (k  Co.,  which 
were  in  the  store  of  the  district  Collector. 
As  the  Collector  is  held  personally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  value  of  the  stamps,  his 
dismay  at  finding  the  white  ants  in  his 
stamp-chests,  or  almirahs,  may  l>e  easily 
conceived. 

But  the  time  comes  when  the  white 
ant  emerges  from  his  maggot-form  into 
the  shape  of  a  flying  thing.  It  is  usually 
toward  the  evening  when  the  swarm  of 
brown  insects  with  transparent  wings  issues 
from  the  earth,  and  seeks  a  life  of  very 
brief  enjoyment.  For  their  appearance  is 
heralded  by  enemies  in  every  form.  The 
crows  set  up  a  loud  cawing,  and  swoop 
down  on  their  victims.  The  bats  come 
out  from  their  lurking-places  and  dart 
swiftly  about,  snapping  up  the  unfortunate 
ants.  Every  sort  of  bird  joins  in  the 
chase  ;  and  on  the  ground  it  is  curious  to 
see  how  a  horde  of  frogs  have  appeared 
from  some  unknown  quarter  and  are  feast¬ 
ing  on  the  ants,  jumping  up  and  catching 
them  as  they  rise  from  the  ground,  or  de¬ 
vouring  the  bodies  of  those  which  have 
lost  their  wings  and  fallen.  Meanwhile, 
if  you  are  in  a  room  with  a  lighted  lamp, 
reading  or  writing,  your  studies  will  be  in¬ 
terrupted.  The  ants  come  flying  to  the 
light,  and  they  alight  on  your  head  and 
your  hands  and  your  book,  so  that  there 
is  no  refuge  but  iu  flight  I  remember  on 
one  occasion  when  a  swann  of  white  ants 
invaded  the  church,  and  made  for  the 
clergyman  as  he  was  preaching  with  candles 


in  his  pulpit.  The  ants  descended  on  his 
face  and  his  semion,  and  crawled  into  his 
mouth,  and  finally  put  out  the  candles,  so 
that  the  service  was  brought  prematurely 
to  an  end,  and  we  were  all  glad  to  get  out 
of  church. 

The  flea  and  the  bug  and  the  tick  are 
much  too  common  in  Bengal  to  be  pleas¬ 
ant.  The  fleas  have  a  habit  of  establish¬ 
ing  themselves  in  colonies  beneath  Cal¬ 
cutta  matting,”  as  it  is  called  in  England. 

In  Calcutta  the  use  of  carpets  is  uncom¬ 
mon  except  in  the  cold  weather.  During 
the  hot  season  the  coolest  and  neatest  floor¬ 
covering  of  a  drawing-room,  or  any  other 
room,  is  a  clean  Indian  mat.  But  if, 
through  the  neglect  of  the  servants  or  from 
any  other  cause,  the  mat  becomes  unclean, 
fleas  will  harbor  in  it.  It  is  a  curious 
sight,  as  you  enter  a  room,  to  see  the  mat 
covered  with  little  black  specks,  which 
suddenly  vanish  as  your  footstep  is  heard. 
These  are  the  fleas  who  hide  l)etween  the 
interstices  of  the  mat  ;  but  if  you  inno¬ 
cently  take  your  seat,  or  present  a  chair  to 
a  lady  visitor,  and  enter  into  conversa¬ 
tion  for  a  few  minutes,  the  fleas  take 
courage,  and  you  and  your  visitor  are 
soon  made  aware  of  their  active  move¬ 
ments. 

The  bug  is  happily  not  quite  so  bad  in 
Calcutta  as  in  Allahabad  and  the  Upper 
Provinces  in  India.  But  he  is  bad 
enough.  The  native  servants  seem  to  be 
almost  indiflierent  to  them.  A  native  do¬ 
mestic  servant  is  usually  clad  in  clean  white 
muslin  or  linen  garments.  As  he  stands 
behind  your  chair  at  breakfast,  looking  as 
solemn  as  an  image,  a  horrid  bug  may  be 
seen  travellinj;  along  his  sleeve  when  the 
man  stretches  his  arm  over  the  table  to 
reach  the  bread  or  to  hand  a  cup  of  tea. 
In  the  public  offices  the  bugs  are  a  great 
nuisance,  as  they  particularly  affect  the 
bundles  of  papers,  or  old  records,  which 
are  part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  business, 
and  are  laid  on  the  office  table  before  the 
Sahib.  While  your  thoughts  are  occupied 
with  the  cares  of  business  the  bug  slyly 
creeps  up  your  sleeve,  and  presently  lets 
you  know  how  much  he  is  enjoying  him¬ 
self.  The  ticks  are  treacherous  enemies, 
and  some  of  the  worst  are  parasites  of  ani¬ 
mals.  It  is  curious  to  see  huge  monsters 
scuttling  off  from  the  body  of  a  tiger  or  a 
wild  boar  as  soon  as  the  coldness  of  death 
makes  them  aware  that  the  fountain  of 
their  existence  has  dried  up.  The  tiny 
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ticks,  if  they  effect  a  lodgment  under  the 
human  skin,  cause  serious  trouble. 

The  green  bug,  sometimes  called  the 
geranium-bug,  whose  native  name  is  ^und- 
hee,  or  the  evil-smeller,  is  a  dying  insect 
rather  than  a  creeping  thing.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  house-fly,  and  it  is  like  a 
small  beetle  with  dark  green  shiny  body. 
What  good  purpose  this  creature  serves  in 
the  economy  of  nature  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  say.  I  have  seen  the  very  large 
crickets,  called  paddle  crickets,  eat  them 
wholesale,  but  1  believe  that  no  bird  will 
cat  them.  There  is  a  well-known  story  of 
a  gentleman  who  undertook  for  a  wager  to 
drink  a  glass  of  sherry  with  twenty  gund- 
hecs  in  it.  Ue  won  his  wager,  but  he 
suffered  most  severely  for  it.  It  is  diflS- 
cult  to  describe  the  loathsome  smell  of  the 
gundhec.  If  one  of  them  flies  near  you 
the  air  seems  tainted.  If  it  flies  into  your 
face  or  lodges  in  your  hair  your  life  be* 
comes  a  burden.  They  usually  appear 
after  sunset,  and  fly  eagerly  to  any  light. 
If  they  manage  to  get  into  the  kitchen 
when  the  dinner  is  being  cooked,  and  one 
of  them  fails  into  the  soup,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  soup.  At  some  places  where  the 
gundhees  abound  it  is  necessary  to  have 
fine* wire  gauze  blinds  across  all  the  win* 
dows,  but  if  they  find  any  hole  or  aperture 
they  pour  in  in  legions.  I  have  known 
them  suddenly  invade  a  ball-room,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  white  cloth  on  the  floor 
was  blackened  by  their  bodies,  and  the 
stench  was  unendurable,  so  that  every  one 
fled  from  the  room.  I  never  saw  them  so 
numerous  as  they  were  one  night  near 
liajmabal,  on  board  a  steamer,  which  had 
been  imprudently  anchored  off  a  field  of 
high  indigo.  The  gundhees  came  off  in 
myriads,  and  they  were  piled  two  or  three 
inches  deep  on  the  deck.  Every  light  in 
the  steamer  was  extinguished,  and  the 
lascars  swept  them  off  the  deck  into  the 
water  with  brooms  and  swabs.  The  next 
morning  the  decks  were  deeply  stained 
with  some  sort  of  oil  which  had  exuded 
from  the  bodies  of  the  gundhees,  and  only 
after  several  hours  of  hot  sunshine  the  vile 
smell  passed  away. 

In  Eastern  Bengal,  where  railways  did 
ifot  exist,  and  roads  were  what  may  be 
called  fragmentary,  owing  to  broken 
bridges,  it  was  usual  to  go  about  in  boats 
or  steamers,  and  the  peripatetic  nature  of 
my  official  duties  required  me  to  make 
many  long  voyages  along  the  rivers.  In 


a  recent  description  of  Japan  by  a  clever 
writer  I  find  that  that  country  is  remark, 
able  for  its  insects,  “  which  form  an  as¬ 
tonishing  menagerie  of  strange,  long¬ 
tailed,  long-winged,  long-legged  things, 
of  all  colors  ;  polypod  spiders  of  eccentric 
shapes,  ideal  beetles  like  peripatetic  gems, 
laige  and  unpleasinsfly  persistent  flies, 
hornets  big  enough  and  startling  enough  to 
appear  in  pantomimes.”  I  cannot  rival 
the  descriptive  power  of  this  historian  of 
Japan,  but,  from  my  experience  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  I  should  say  that  at  an  interna¬ 
tional  exhibition  of  unpleasant  insects  the 
two  countries  would  make  an  almost  equal 
show.  It  was  part  of  my  duty  to  go 
about  almost  every  year  with  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor  of  Bengal  in  his  state  yacht 
on  bis  official  tour  of  inspection.  The 
state  yacht  was  a  monster  house-boat, 
towed  by  a  steamer.  It  was  fitted  up  with 
every  device  to  keep  out  the  insects,  which 
immediately  after  sunset  began  to  swarm 
on  board,  as  if  fascinated  by  the  lighting 
of  the  lamps.  Each  cabin  had  its  wire- 
gauze  screens.  The  dining-cabin  or  sa¬ 
loon,  which  was  on  deck,  had  blue-glass 
windows  to  dim  the  effect  of  the  lamps, 
and  the  wire-gauze  .screens  were  fastened 
outside  them.  The  entrance  to  the  cabin 
was  artfully  planned  so  that  the  light  in¬ 
side  could  nut  be  seen  outside,  as  the  ser¬ 
vants  came  in  and  out  with  the  dishes  and 
plates.  But  it  was  all  of  no  avail.  Be¬ 
fore  the  soup  was  finished  a  big  grasshop¬ 
per  would  plunge  into  somebody’s  plate, 
or  a  giant  beetle  would  cannon  against 
the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  forehead  ;  a 
horrid  homet-like  creature  with  an  omi¬ 
nous  long  tail  would  alight  on  the  table¬ 
cloth,  and  make  straight  for  some  fair 
lady,  who  was  ready  to  shriek  at  its  ap¬ 
proach.  These  were  but  the  avant~cour~ 
ier$  of  the  main  army.  Long  before  din¬ 
ner  was  finished  the  table  would  be  alive 
with  kicking  ard  struggling  insects  of  every 
imaginable  form.  One  Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor  used  to  wage  war  against  the  insects 
with  chloroform — a  wine-glass  being  put 
over  one  of  the  fallen  enemy,  and  chloro¬ 
form  poured  on  the  table-cloth,  so  that  it 
was  soon  stupefied  ;  but  the  smell  of  the 
chloroform  sometimes  almost  stupefied 
some  of  the  human  beings  in  the  cabin. 
By  experience  I  had  learned  to  distinguish 
most  of  these  insects,  and  fortunately  they 
were  nearly  all  stingless,  and  almost  harm¬ 
less,  save  that  some  of  them  could  pinch 
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with  their  nippers,  and  their  hooked  claws 
would  scratch  rather  sharply.  But,  know> 
ine  that  there  was  no  danger,  I  used  to  get 
much  credit  at  times  for  laying  hands  on 
a  big  beetle,  or  a  wasp-like  thing  with  a 
long  tail,  or  on  a  praying  mantis — which 
requires  to  be  handled  delicately,  as  his 
long  legs  hare  sharp  claws,  and  he  can  bite 
with  his  innocent- looking  mouth.  It  was 
always  a  relief  when  dinner  came  to  an 
end,  and  we  were  able  to  emerge  from  the 
cabin  on  to  the  open  deck  and  sit  in  outer 
darkness  ;  but  if  a  cigar  was  lit,  the  tiny 
red  spark  would  sometimes  attract  a  fool¬ 
ish  insect,  who  buzzed  up  against  it,  and 
tried  to  knock  the  cigar  out  of  the  smo¬ 
ker’s  mouth. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor’s  state  yacht 
bad  usually  to  be  anchored  near  the  river 
bank  ;  but  on  other  journeys  I  have  bad 
my  own  steamer,  and  we  could  anchor 
where  we  pleased.  I  remember  one  even¬ 
ing  that  we  were  in  a  broad  river,  and  in 
order  to  evade  the  insects  we  stopped  well 
out  in  mid-stream,  fully  half  a  mile  from 
any  land.  We  let  down  the  canvas  pur¬ 
dahs  round  the  deck,  and  cautiously  light¬ 
ed  a  couple  of  candles  and  prepared  to 
play  whist.  We  had  hardly  got  through 
a  deal  when  there  came  a  flight  of  big 
grasshoppers,  who  put  out  the  candles  and 
swarmed  all  over  the  card-table  and  the 
deck,  so  that  we  were  utterly  discomhted 
by  them.  I  had  no  idea  that  a  grasshop¬ 
per  could  fly  half  a  mile,  or  that  it  could 
see  a  light  at  such  a  distance.  On  another 
occasion  four  of  us  were  out  on  a  shooting 
excursion,  and  living  in  a  house-boaC 
We  were  playing  whist  after  dinner  in  the 
cabin  with  the  light  of  two  table-lamps. 
Suddenly  there  was  an  invasion  of  white 
moths.  The  air  was  full  of  them.  They 
covered  the  table  an  inch  deep,  and  piled 
themselves  up  several  inches  nigh  against 
the  stems  of  the  lamps,  the  chimneys  of 
which  were  protected  by  wire-gauze  cov¬ 
ers,  so  that  the  moths  could  not  get  in  to 
put  out  the  light.  Our  ha'r  and  our 
clothes  were  full  of  them,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  cabin.  All  round  the 
boat  the  water  was  covered  with  the 
moths,  on  which  the  flsh  and  frogs  were 
feeding.  I  could  never  make  out  where 
they  all  came  from,  and  I  only  saw  them 
on  this  occasion. 

Before  saying  good-by  to  the  insects  I 
must  tell  of  the  rose-leaf  insect,  who  is 
scientifically  known  as  Oongylut  pongy- 


lides.  I  met  it  first  at  the  Amlagoree  in¬ 
digo  factory  in  Midnapore,  where  the 
planter  had  a  splendid  specimen  more  than 
4  inches  long,  with  the  rose-leaves  so  de¬ 
veloped  that  they  quite  concealed  the  crea¬ 
ture’s  form.  It  is  in  shape  like  the  pray¬ 
ing  mantis,  only  over  the  shoulders  and 
the  hips  a  leaf-like  growth  develops  itself, 
so  tnat  the  insect  is  hardly  to  be  seen  when 
it  is  on  the  branch  of  a  tree.  My  friend 
the  planter  used  to  send  me  ten  or  twelve 
specimens  to  Calcutta  occasionally,  and 
there  I  taught  the  gongylus  to  play  a  lit¬ 
tle  game  for  the  diversion  of  myself  and 
my  friends.  To  each  of  us,  as  we  sat 
round  the  table,  a  gongylus  was  allotted, 
and  placed  under  a  finger-glass.  The  ser¬ 
vants  then  supplied  three  small  bluebottle 
dies  to  each  player,  and  the  dies  were  slip¬ 
ped  under  the  dnger- glass  and  introduced 
to  the  gongylus.  The  poor  gongylus  is  a 
creature  of  slow  and  deliberate  movements, 
at  least  when  it  is  under  a  dnger-glass,  and 
at  first  they  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of 
the  dies.  But  presently  the  long  head 
would  turn  toward  a  dy  ;  a  rapid  move¬ 
ment  of  the  forearm  followed,  and  the  dy 
would  be  found  dxed  in  tbe  bend  of  the 
arm,  while  the  gongylus  put  down  his 
head  to  eat  it.  The  player  whose  gongy¬ 
lus  caught  the  first  fly  won  the  pool. 

I  hardly  feel  capable  of  doing  justice  to 
the  cockroach,  that  rank  enemy  of  man¬ 
kind,  who  often  murders  sleep  on  board 
a  P.  and  O.  steamer,  or  devours  all  the 
most  precious  articles  of  a  lady’s  wardrobe 
for  the  wanton  pleasure  of  destroying 
them.  But  the  cockroach  has  its  enemies. 
You  may  see  one  dashing  wildly  across  the 
room,  and  seeking  a  futile  shelter  under  a 
footstool  or  a  chair.  The  poor  wretch 
knows  the  fate  that  awaits  him.  There  is 
a  Wautiful  bright-colored  wasp,  whose 
)leasure  it  is  to  deposit  its  larva  in  the 
irain  of  the  cockroach  ;  and  when  the 
wasp  has  set  its  affections  on  a  particular 
cockroach,  it  is  a  bad  business  for  the 
cockroach.  Instead  of  enjoying  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  ordinary  cockroach  life,  he  has  to 
finish  his  brief  existence  bearing  about  the 
wasp-larva  on  his  brain,  until  the  larva 
gradually  acquires  strength  enough  to  put 
an  end  to  the  life  of  the  unwilling  foster- 
parent.  It  is  a  common  practice  on  board 
a  ship  to  condemn  a  lazy  or  offending 
sailor  to  go  down  into  the  hold  and  catch 
fifty  or  a  hundred  cockroaches  and  bring 
them  up  in  a  bag.  Tbe  bag  is  then 
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nsuallj  thrown  overboard  or  put  in  the 
stokehole,  which  is  unpleasant  for  the  cock* 
roaches.  If  any  one  keeps  a  pet  chame¬ 
leon  he  will  find  that  phlegmatic  animal  be¬ 
come  excited  with  delight  it  a  cockroach 
is  put  in  his  cage,  and  he  shoots  out  his 
long  tongue,  which  looks  like  an  Italian 
iron,  as  ladies  call  it,  and  holds  the  cock¬ 
roach  against  the  bars  of  the  cage  with  a 
keen  sense  of  enjoyment  paintnily  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  misery  of  the  moribund  cock¬ 
roach — blit  the  cockroach  has  few  friends. 

Perhaps  centipedes  and  scorpions  come 
scarcely  within  the  scope  of  my  text. 
Scorpions  are  not  so  common  in  Ixiwer 
Itengal  as  they  are  in  other  parts  of  India, 
as  they  prefer  a  dry  climate  to  a  damp 
one.  Once  when  I  was  out  in  camp  in 
Sontalia  a  big  black  scorpion,  about  four 
inches  long,  looking  like  a  young  craw¬ 
fish,  came  gayly  out  to  visit  us,  walking 
across  the  open  space  which  had  been 
swept  of  leaves  and  rubbish  in  front  of  the 
tent  door.  U nfortunately  for  this  scorpion 
we  were  at  home  to  receive  his  visit,  and 
we  thought  of  turning  it  to  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose.  We  had  learned  at  school  that  a 
scorpion  if  surrounded  by  fire  will  sting  it¬ 
self  to  death.  We  surrounded  this  scor¬ 
pion  with  a  circle  of  burning  leaves  and 
rubbish  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
establishing  his  reputation.  Ue  examined 
the  burning  circle  carefully,  and  did  not 
seem  to  like  it.  He  stuck  up  his  tail,  and 
we  hoped  that  he  was  going  to  die  the 
death  of  a  classical  scorpion.  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  He  pot  his  tail  down  and  scurried 
about  the  ground,  trying  to  escape.  The 
circle  of  flames  was  narrowed  round  him 
till  they  absolutely  touched  him.  But  he 
declined  to  commit  suicide  in  proper 
form,  and  he  perished  ignominiously,  like 
any  other  insect,  in  the  fire. 

A  brief  mention  of  the  centipede  must 
suffice.  He  is  about  our  ways  and  about 
our  bed  more  frequently  than  we  suspect. 
He  is  of  a  shy  and  retiring  character,  and 


does  not  care  to  be  seen.  He  has  an  in¬ 
nocent  cousin,  a  sort  of  millepede,  which 
often  causes  more  alarm  than  a  centipede  ; 
but  it  is  harmless,  as  it  does  not  bite  and 
has  no  sharp  points  to  its  feet  But  as  it 
projects  itself  swiftly  along  the  floor  it  is 
so  like  a  centipede  that  it  is  often  mis¬ 
taken  for  it  The  small  centipede  has 
rather  an  affection  for  damp  places,  such 
as  the  hollow  of  your  sponge,  or  the  un¬ 
dried  part  of  a  towel.  Sometimes  he  takes 
his  walks  abroad,  and  1  have  seen  at  a 
fashionable  dinner-party  in  Calcutta  a 
centipede  crawling  from  the  chair  along  a 
lady’s  bare  arm.  Luckily  the  lady  saw  it 
and  knew  howto  deal  with  it,  so  she  gen¬ 
tly  flipped  it  off.  If  she  had  only  felt  the 
tickling  of  the  creature,  and  had  put  her 
hand  heavily  upon  it,  the  centipede  would 
have  held  on  with  his  mouth  and  with  all 
his  clawed  feet.  The  bite  is  bad  enough, 
but  the  claws  do  the  real  mischief.  For 
the  point  of  each  of  the  hundred  claws 
breaks  off  in  the  human  skin,  and  will  fes¬ 
ter  there  until  it  can  be  got  out.  I  have 
been  several  times  bitten  on  the  hand  by  a 
centipede  of  2  or  3  inches  long,  but  the 
pain  and  tendency  to  inflammation  soon 
went  off  by  bolding  the  hand  high  above 
my  bead.  I  once  owned  the  longest  cm- 
tipede  that  I  ever  saw.  It  was  caught  in 
my  kitchen  at  Dacca,  and  was  13  inches 
long  as  it  bung  in  spirits  in  a  tart-fruit  bot¬ 
tle.  I  have  seen  thicker  centipedes,  but 
this  was  the  longest  and  largest  altogether. 
I  had  meant  to  give  it  to  Frank  Buckland, 
but,  during  my  temporary  absence  from 
Dacca,  it  was  carried  off  by  a  passing  vis¬ 
itor,  who  took  the  liberty  to  appropriate  it. 
The  centipede  has  no  friends,  but  he  has 
one  special  enemy  in  the  musk-rat,  which 
is  itself  so  utterly  odious.  1  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  musk-rat  eating  a 
centipede  ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the 
musk-rat  has  at  least  one  redeeming  vir¬ 
tue. — Longman't  Magaziw. 
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A  BRIGHT  sky  vying  with  the  sea  for 
blueness,  a  sun  whose  rays  are  not  too  hot 
to  be  cooled  by  the  sea  breese,  the  distant 
roar  of  the  great  Pacific  rollers  as  they 
break  in  foam  on  the  coral  reef,  the  whis¬ 
per  of  the  feathery  palms  as  they  wave 


their  giant  leaves  above  yonder  cluster  of 
brown  native  huts — all  these  form  a  pic¬ 
ture  whose  poetry  is  not  easily  reconciled 
with  the  stem  prose  of  an  English  court 
of  law.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  the 
legal  forms  we  are  accustomed  to  have 
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l>€eu  modified  to  meet  the  wants  of  this 
remote  province  of  llie  Queen’s  dominions, 
fitr  the  spot  we  sre  describing;  is  account¬ 
ed  remote  even  in  remote  Fiji,  and  the 
people  are  proportionately  primitive.  The 
natives  of  Fiji  are  amenable  to  a  criminal 
code  known  as  the  Native  Kegnlatiuns. 
’I'liese  are  administered  by  two  cniiits — 
the  Distiict  Court,  which  sits  monthly  and 
is  presided  over  by  a  native  magistiate, 
and  the  Provincial  Court,  which  assem¬ 
bles  every  three  months  before  the  English 
and  native  magistrates  sitting  together. 
From  the  latter  there  is  no  appeal  except 
by  {>etition  to  the  governor,  and  it  has  now 
become  the  resort  of  all  Fijians  who  are  in 
trouble  or  consider  themselves  aggrieved. 

For  several  days  witnesses  and  accused 
have  been  coming  in  from  the  neighboring 
islands,  and  last  night  the  village  crier 
proidaimed  the  share  of  the  feast  which 
each  family  was  called  upon  to  provide. 
The  women  have  been  busy  since  daylight 
bringing  in  yams,  plantains  and  taro  from 
the  plantations,  while  the  men  were  dig¬ 
ging  the  oven  and  lining  it  with  the  stones 
that  when  heated  will  cook  the  pigs  to  a 
turn. 

But  already  the  height  of  the  sun  shows 
it  to  be  past  ten,  and  the  District  Court 
has  to  inquire  into  several  charges  before 
the  Provincial  Court  can  sit.  The  order 
is  given  to  the  native  police  sergeant  to 
beat  the  “  lali,”  and  straightway  two  huge 
wooden  drums  boom  out  their  summons 
to  whomever  it  may  concern.  As  the 
drum-beats  become  more  agitated  and 
pressing,  a  long  tile  of  aged  natives,  clad 
in  shirt  and  “  sulu”  of  luure  or  less  irre¬ 
proachable  white,  is  seen  emerging  from 
the  grove  of  cocoa-nut  palms  which  con. 
ceal  the  village.  We  have  but  just  time 
to  shake  hands  with  our  dusky  colleague, 
a  shrewd-looking  old  man  with  grizzled 
hair  and  beard  carefully  trimmed  for  the 
occasion,  when  the  crowd  begins  to  pour 
into  the  court  house. 

The  gala  dresses  are  not  a  little  startling. 
Here  is  a  dignified  old  gentleman  arrayed 
in  a  second-hand  tunic  of  a  marine,  in 
much  the  same  plight  as  to  buttons  as  its 
owner  as  to  teeth  ;  near  him  stands  a  tine 
young  village  policeman,  whose  official 
gravity  is  not  enhanced  by  the  swallow- 
tailed  coat  of  a  nigger  minstrel  ;  while  the 
background  is  taken  up  by  a  bevy  of  vil¬ 
lage  maidens  clad  in  gorgeous  velvet  pina¬ 
fores,  who  are  giggling  after  the  manner 
Nkw  HxaiM. — You  L.,  No.  6.  49 


of  their  white  sisters  until  they  are  fixed 
by  the  stem  gray  eye  of  the  chief  police- 
man,  which  turns  their  expression  into  one 
of  that  preternatural  solemnity  they  wear 
in  Church.  The  court-house,  a  native 
building  carpeted  with  mats,  is  now  pack¬ 
ed  with  natives,  sitting  cross  legged,  only 
a  small  place  bei ng  reserved  in  front  of  the 
table  for  the  accused  and  witnesses.  The 
magistrate  takes  his  seat,  and  his  scribe, 
sitting  on  the  floor  at  his  side,  prepares 
his  writing  materials  to  record  the  sen¬ 
tences.  The  dignity  with  which  the  old 
gentleman  adjusts  his  shirt-collar  and 
clears  his  throat  is  a  little  marred  when 
he  produces  from  his  bosom  what  should 
have  been  a  pair  of  pince-nez,  seeing  that 
it  was  secured  by  a  string  round  his  neck, 
but  is  in  fact  a  Jew’s-harp.  With  the 
soft  notes  of  this  instmment  the  man  of 
law  is  wont  to  l>eguile  the  tedium  of  a  dull 
case.  But,  although  the  spectacle  of  Lord 
Coleridge  gravely  performing  on  the 
Jew’s-harp  in  court  would  at  least  excite 
surprise  in  England,  it  provokes  no  smile 
here.  The  first  case  is  called  on.  Ueit- 
erated  calls  for  Samuela  and  Timothe  pro¬ 
duce  two  meek-faced  youths  of  eighteen 
and  nineteen  who,  sitting  tailor- fash  ion 
before  the  table,  are  charged  with  fowl¬ 
stealing.  They  plead  “  Not  guilty,”  and 
the  owner  of  the  fowls  being  sworn,  de- 
oscs  that,  having  been  awakened  at  night 
y  the  voice  of  a  favorite  hen  in  angry  re¬ 
monstrance,  he  ran  out  of  his  house,  and 
after  a  hot  chase  captured  the  accused  red- 
handed  in  two  senses,  for  they  were  pluck¬ 
ing  his  hen  while  still  alive.  Quite  un¬ 
moved  by  this  tragic  tale,  NTatureba  seems 
to  listen  only  to  the  melancholy  notes  of 
his  Jew’s-harp  ;  but  the  witness  is  a  chief 
and  a  man  of  influence  withal,  and  a  period 
of  awed  silence  follows  his  accusation, 
broken  only  by  a  subdued  twanging  from 
the  bench.  But  Vatureba’s  eyes  are 
bright  and  piercing,  and  they  have  been 
fixed  for  some  minutes  on  the  wretched 
prisoners.  Ue  has  not  yet  opened  bis  lips 
during  the  case,  and  as  the  Jew’s-harp  is 
not  capable  of  much  expression,  it  is  with 
some  interest  we  await  the  sentence.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  music  ceases,  the  instrument  is 
withdrawn  from  the  mouth,  the  ozacle  is 
about  to  speak.  Ala.s,  he  utters  but  two 
words,  ”  Vula  tolu”  (three  months),  and 
there  peals  out  a  malignantly  triumphant 
strain  from  the  Jew’s-harp.  But  the 
prosecutor  starts  up  with  a  protest.  One 
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of  the  accused  is  his  nephew,  he  explains, 
and  he  only  wished  a  light  sentence  to  be 
imposed.  Three  months  for  one  fowl  is 
so  severe  ;  besides,  if  he  has  three  months, 
he  must  go  to  the  central  gaol  and  not 
work  out  his  sentence  in  his  own  district. 
Again  there  is  silence,  and  the  Jew's-harp 
has  changed  from  triumph  into  thoughtful 
melancholy.  At  length  it  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  oracle  speaks  again  :  “  Bogitolu" 
(three  days). 

The  prisoners  are  pounced  upon  and 
dragged  out  by  the  hungry  police,  and 
after  a  few  more  cases  the  District  Court 
is  adjourned  to  make  way  for  the  Provin¬ 
cial.  The  niral  police,  a  tine  body  of  men 
dressed  in  uniform,  take  up  positions  at 
the  court-house  doors,  and  we  take  our 
seats  beside  our  sable  colleague  at  the 
table.  A  number  of  men  of  lighter  color 
and  difleront  appearance  are  brought  in 
and  placed  in  a  row  before  the  table. 
These  arc  the  leading  men  of  the  island  of 
Nathnla,  who  are  charged  with  slandering 
their  Buli  (chief  of  district).  They  have, 
in  fact,  been  ruined  by  a  defective  knowl¬ 
edge  of  arithmetic,  as  we  learn  from  the 
story  of  the  poor  old  Buli,  whose  pathetic 
and  careworn  face  shows  that  he  at  least 
has  not  seen  the  humorous  side  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  It  appears  that  a  sum  of  70/.  due 
to  the  natives  as  a  refund  on  overpaid 
taxes  was  given  to  the  Buli  for  distribution 
among  the  various  heads  of  families.  For 
this  purpose  he  summoned  a  meeting,  and 
the  amount  in  small  silver  was  turned  out 
on  the  floor  to  l>e  counted.  Now,  as  not 
a  few  Fijians  are  hazy  as  to  how  many 
shillings  go  to  the  pound,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  people  who 
counted  the  money  made  totals  varying 
from  50/.  to  100/.  They  at  once  jumpe^ 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Buli,  whe  was 
by  this  time  so  bored  with  the  whole  thing 
that  he  was  quite  willing  to  forego  his  own 
share,  had  embezzled  the  money  ;  but  to 
make  suspicion  certainty  they  started  off 
in  a  canoe  to  the  mainland  to  consult  a 
wizard.  This  oracle,  being  presented  with 
a  whale’s  tooth,  intimated  that'if  he  heard 
the  name  of  the  defaulter  who  had  em¬ 
bezzled  the  money  his  little  finger,  and 
perhaps  other  portions  of  his  anatomy, 
would  tingle  (kida).  They  accordingly 
went  through  the  names  of  all  their  fellow- 
villagers,  naming  the  Bull  last.  On  bear¬ 
ing  this  name  the  oracle,  whose  little  finger 
had  hitherto  remained  normal,  regard¬ 


less  of  grammar,  cried  out,  “  That’s 
him  !  ’  ” 

On  their  return  to  Nathnla  they  triumph¬ 
antly  quoted  the  oracle  as  their  authority 
for  accusing  their  Buli  of  embezzlement. 
The  poor  old  gentleman,  wounded  in  his 
tenderest  feelings,  had  but  one  resort,  lie 
knew  he  hadn’t  stolen  the  money,  because 
the  money  hadn’t  been  stolen  at  all,  but 
then  who  would  believe  bis  word  against 
that  of  a  wizard  !  and  was  not  arithmetic 
itself  a  supernatural  science  ?  There  was 
but  one  way  to  re  establish  his  shattered 
reputation,  and  this  he  took.  His  canoe 
was  made  ready  and  he  repaired  to  the 
mainland  to  consult  a  rival  oracle,  named 
“  Na  ivi”  (the  ivi-tree).  The  little  finger 
of  this  seer  was  positive  of  the  Buli’s  in¬ 
nocence,  so  that,  fortified  by  the  support 
of  so  weighty  an  authority,  he  no  longer 
feared  to  meet  his  enemies  face  to  face 
and  even  to  prosecute  them  for  slander. 
As  the  Buli  was  undoubtedly  innocent,  and 
had  certainly  been  slandered,  the  delin¬ 
quents  arc  reminded  that  ever  since  the 
days  of  Delphi  seers  and  oracles  have  met 
with  a  very  limited  success,  and  are  sen¬ 
tenced  to  three  months’  imprisonment. 
And  now  follows  a  real  tragedy.  The 
consideration  enjoyed  by  the  young  Fijian 
is  in  proportion  to  the  length  and  cut  of 
his  hair.  Now  these  are  evidently  dandies 
to  the  verge  of  foppishness.  Two  of  them 
have  hair  frizzed  out  so  as  to  make  a  halo 
four  inches  deep  round  the  face,  and 
bleached  by  lime  until  it  is  gradated  from 
deep  auburn  to  a  golden  yellow  at  the 
points.  Pounced  on  and  dragged  out  of 
court  by  ruthless  policemen,  they  are  hand¬ 
ed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  pitiless 
barber,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  are  as 
crestfallen  and  ridiculous  as  that  cockabm 
who  was  plucked  by  the  monkey.  The 
self-assurance  of  a  Fijian  is  as  dependent 
on  the  length  of  his  hair  as  was  the  strength 
of  Samson. 

But  now  there  is  a  shrill  call  for  Na- 
tombe,  and  a  middle-aged  man  of  rather 
remarkable  appearance  is  brought  before 
the  table.  Hu  is  a  mountaineer,  and  is 
dressed  in  a  rather  dirty  sulu  of  blue  calico 
secured  round  the  waist  by  a  few  turns  of 
native  bark  cloth.  He  is  naked  from  the 
waist  upward.  The  charge  is  practising 
witchcraft  (drau  ni  kau),  a  crime  which  is 
punishable  with  twelve  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  and  forty  lashes,  for  the  Fijians  are 
so  persuaded  that  a  bewitched  person  will 
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die,  that  it  le  only  neeeasary  to  tell  a  per¬ 
son  he  is  bewitched  to  insure  his  death 
within  a  few  days  from  pure  fri{(bt.  The 
son  of  the  late  Bull  of  Beraana  comes  for¬ 
ward  to  prosecute.  The  substance  of  his 
evidence  is  as  follows  :  Buli  Beniana,  who 
was  quite  well  on  a  certain  Saturday,  was 
taken  ill  on  the  Sunday  and  expired  in 
great  agony  on  the  Monday  morning. 
The  poition  of  bis  people  to  whom  the  ac¬ 
cused  belongs  had  complained  more  than 
once  of  the  Bull’s  oppression,  and  desired 
his  removal.  It  is  the  custom  for  a  wis. 
ard  who  has  compassed  the  death  of  a  man 
to  appear  at  the  funeral  with  blackened 
face  as  a  sign  to  his  employers  that  he  has 
earned  his  reward  and  ex[>ects  it.  The  ac¬ 
cused  attended  Buli  Bemana’s  funeral 
with  blackened  face.  Moreover,  an  old 
woman  of  Bemana  had  dreamed  that  she 
had  seen  Natombe  bewitching  the  Buli, 
and  the  little  fingers  of  several  Bemanas 
had  itched  unaccountably.  These  last  the 
witness  considered  were  convincing  proofs. 
The  accused,  in  rc[)ly,  statcil  that  he  was 
excessively  grieved  at  the  Buli’s  death, 
and  that  his  face  at  the  funeral  was  no 
blacker  than  usual.  Several  witnesses  fol¬ 
lowed,  who  deposed  that  the  accused  is 
celebrated  throughout  the  district  for  his 
skill  in  witchcraft,  and  that  he  had  boast¬ 
ed  openly  in  days  gone  by  that  he  had 
causeil  the  death  of  a  man  who  died  sud¬ 
denly. 

Now,  as  stated  above,  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  among  Fijians  is  so  thorough, 
and  the  effects  of  a  spell  u[>on  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  a  bewitched  person  so  fatal,  that 
the  English  Government  has  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the 
practice  by  law.  It  is,  however,  none  the 
less  wise  for  the  Government  officials, 
without  pooh-poohing  the  existence  of 
witchcraft,  to  attempt  to  discourrq^e  the 
l»elief  in  its  efficacy.  Accordingly  we  call 
for  evidence  as  to  the  particular  manner  in 
which  the  alleged  spell  was  cast.  There 
was  no  caldron  nor  blasted  heath  in  this 
case  ;  indeed,  the  whole  ceremony  was  a 
decidedly  tame  affair.  It  was  only  nec¬ 
essary  to  procure  some  of  the  Buli’s  hair  or 
the  portions  of  his  food  left  untasted  and 
bury  them  with  certain  herbs  inclosed  in 
a  bamboo,  and  death  would  ensue  in  a  few 
days.  To  our  question  whether  the  Buli 
himself  thought  he  was  bewitched  we  re¬ 
ceive  a  decided  negative  ;  indeed,  we  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  that  the  poor  old  man  died 


of  acute  dysentery  brought  on  by  cold, 
and  that  in  this  case,  if  witchcraft  had 
been  really  practised,  the  death  was  a  most 
unfortunate  coincidence.  As  no  evidence 
more  incriminating  than  dreams  and  the 
finger- tingling  is  forthcoming,  the  accused 
is  acquitted,  to  be  condemned  by  the  other 
tribunal  of  public  opinion,  which  evidently 
runs  high.  When  he  has  left  the  court  we 
address  the  chiefs  of  Bemana  upon  the 
subject  of  witchcraft  generally,  as  if  seek, 
ing  information.  Upon  this  a  number  of 
white-haired  old  gentlemen,  whose  bore¬ 
dom  has  been  for  some  time  exchanged 
for  somnolence,  wake  up  and  hold  forth 
upon  the  relative  value  of  hair  and  nail- 
parings  as  instruments  for  casting  spells. 
While  the  discussion  becomes  animated 
and  the  consensus  of  opinions  appears  to 
be  gathering  in  favor  of  toe-nails,  we 
electrify  the  assembly  by  suggesting  an  ex¬ 
periment.  They  are  to  select  two  of  their 
wisest  wizards,  we  are  to  supply  the  nec¬ 
essary  means,  and  they  are  to  forthwith 
cast  their  most  potent  spell  over  us.  On 
the  result  is  to  rest  their  future  belief  in 
witchcraft.  If  we  have  not  succumbed  in 
a  month’s  time  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
practice.  If  we  do  die,  they  may  not 
only  believe  in  it,  but  they  will,  of  course, 
be  held  guiltless  of  our  death.  A  dead 
silence  ensues.  Then,  after  much  whis¬ 
pered  conversation,  an  old  man  addresses 
the  Court,  pointing  out  that  white  men 
cat  different  food  from  Fijians,  fordo  they 
not  live  upon  flour,  tinned  meat,  rice  and 
other  abominations  f  And  do  they  not 
despise  the  succulent  yam,  and  turn  up 
their  noses  at  pork,  dried  lizard,  and  ten¬ 
der  snake  )  Therefore  is  it  not  obvious 
that  the  powers  of  witchcraft  will  be  lost 
upon  such  beings  ?  Now  we  have  with 
us  a  Tongan  servant,  by  name  Lijiate  (lac¬ 
ing  the  nearest  Tongans  can  get  to  Rich-, 
ard).  This  man,  t>eing  half  educated  and 
above  all  a  Tongan,  is  full  of  contempt 
for  Fijians  and  their  barbarous  customs. 
He  has  long  talked  contemptuously  of 
witchcraft,  which  he  considers  fit  only  for 
the  credence  of  heathens,  not  of  good 
Christians  like  himself.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  Richard  to  distinguish  himself  and  us. 
We  make  the  offer.  Richard  is  to  be  be¬ 
witched  on  the  same  teims  as  ourselves. 
He  at  least  does  cat  yams  and  pork,  and 
though  he  has  nut  yet  taken  kindly  to 
snake,  the  difference  is  trifling.  But  we 
have  counted  without  our  host.  “  Faka- 
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molemole”  {pardon),  says  Richard,  **  I 
almost  believe  in  it  myself.  I  pray  you 
have  me  excused.”  This  spikes  our  gun, 
for  though,  doubtless,  some  of  our  Fijian 
servants  would  consent  to  be  experimented 
on,  they  would  probably  pine  away  and 
die  from  pure  fright,  and  re-establish  the 
belief  in  witchcraft  forever. 

Our  discomhture  is  best  covered  by  at¬ 
tention  to  business.  Two  more  cases  of 
larceny  are  heard  and  disposed  of,  and 
now  two  ancient  dames,  clad  in  borrowed 
plumes,  consisting  of  calico  petticoat  and 

[linafore,  are  led  before  the  table.  Gray- 
leaded  and  toothless,  dim  as  to  sight  and 
shapeleM  as  to  features,  they  look  singu¬ 
larly  out  of  place  in  a  court  of  iaw.  Time 
was  (and  not  so  very  long  ago)  when  wom¬ 
en  so  decrepit  as  these  would  have  had  to 
make  way  for  a  more  vigorous  generation 
by  the  simple  and  expeditions  means  of 
being  buried  alive,  but  now  they  no  longer 
fear  the  oonaequences  of  their  eccentrici¬ 
ties.  One  of  these  old  women  is  the  pros¬ 
ecutrix,  and  the  charge  is  assault.  We 
ask  which  is  the  prosecutrix,  and  imme¬ 
diately  one  holds  out  and  brandishes  a 
hand  from  which  one  of  the  fingers  has 
been  almost  severed  by  a  bite.  She  has 
altogether  the  most  lugubrious  expression 
that  features  such  as  hers  can  assume,  but 
with  the  bitten  finger  now  permanently 
hung  out  like  a  signboard,  words  of  com¬ 
plaint  are  superfluous.  The  other  has  a 
truculent  and  forbidding  expression.  She 
snaps  out  her  answers  as  if  she  had  bitten 
off  the  ends  like  the  prosecutrix’s  finger, 
and  shuts  her  mouth  like  a  steel  trap. 
The  quarrel  which  led  to  their  appearance 
in  court  might  have  taken  place  in  Seven 
Dials.  Defendant  said  something  dispar¬ 
aging  about  prosecutrix’s  daughter.  Pros¬ 
ecutrix  retaliated  by  damaging  references 
to  defendant’s  son,  and  left  the  house  hur¬ 
riedly  to  evjoy  the  luxury  of  having  had 
the  last  word.  Defendant  followed  and 
searched  the  village  for  her  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  skinning  her  alive. 
They  met  at  last,  and  having  each  called 
the  other  a-roasted-corpse-fit-for-the-oven, 
they  fell  to  with  the  result  to  the  prose¬ 
cutrix’s  finger  already  described.  The 
mountain  dialect  used  in  evidence  is  al¬ 


most  unintelligible  to  us,  so  that  our  ad¬ 
monition,  couched  in  the  Bauan,  has  to  be 
translated  (with  additions)  by  our  native 
colleague.  But  our  eloquence  was  all 
wasted.  Defendant  utterly  declines  to  ex¬ 
press  contrition.  Our  last  resource  must 
be  employed,  and  we  inform  her  that  if 
she  does  not  complete  the  task  imposed  on 
her  as  a  fine  she  will  be  sent  to  Suva  Gaol, 
there  to  be  confined  with  the  Indian  wom¬ 
en.  This  awful  threat  has  its  effect,  and 
the  dread  powers  of  our  court  having  thus 
been  vindicated  the  crier  proclaims  its  ad¬ 
journment  for  three  months.  The  specta¬ 
tors  troop  out  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  gossiping  about  the  delinquents  and 
their  cases.  The  men  who  have  been  sen¬ 
tenced  are  already  at  work  weeding  round 
the  court-house,  subjects  for  the  breath¬ 
less  interest  and  pity  of  the  bevy  of  gills 
who  have  just  emerged  from  court  and  are 
exchanging  whispered  comments  upon  the 
alteration  in  a  good-looking  man  when  his 
hair  is  cut  off.  None  are  left  in  the  court¬ 
house  but  ourselves,  the  chiefs,  and  the 
older  men.  The  table  is  removed,  and 
the  room  cleared  of  the  paraphernalia  of 
civilization.  Enter  two  men  bearing  a 
large  caived  wooden  bowl,  a  bucket  of 
water,  and  a  root  of  ”  yagona,”  which  is 
presented  to  ns  ceremoniously,  and  hand¬ 
ed  back  to  some  young  men  at  the  bottom 
of  the  room  to  chew.  Meanwhile  conver¬ 
sation  becomes  general,  witchcraft  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  all  its  branches,  and  compassion 
is  expressed  for  the  poor  sceptical  white 
man  ;  **  sulukas”  (cigarettes  rolled  iu 
banana  leaves)  are  lighted  ;  the  chewed 
masses  of  “  yagona”  root  are  thrown  into 
the  bowl,  mixed  with  water,  kneaded, 
strained,  and  handed  to  each  person  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  rank  to  drink  ;  tonirues  are 
loosened,  and  it  is  time  to  draw  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  a  close.  The  sun  is  fast  dipping 
into  the  western  sea  when  the  last  of  our 
guests  leaves  os,  and  we  have  a  long  moon¬ 
light  ride  before  us.  There  is  but  just 
time  to  pack  op  our  traps  and  have  a  hasty 
meal  before  we  are  left  in  darkness,  but 
the  moon  will  rise  in  an  hour,  so  we  may 
start  in  safety  in  pursuit  of  the  train  of 
police  and  convicts  who  are  carrying  the 
baggage. — CornhUl  Magazine. 
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EARLY  DAYS  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

BT  HORACK  HUTCHINSON. 


San  Fbancisco,  within  the  Golden 
Gates,  is  at  Christinas  time  not  always  as 
exhilarating  as  befits  the  jovial  season.  On 
my  first  arrival  there — now  many  years, 
alas,  ago — rain  was  diversified  by  no  more 
cheering  variety  of  weather  than  thick 
sea-fug.  The  journey  across  the  great 
continent  had  been  a  weariness  to  me.  I 
had  seen  the  Indian  women  come  ronnd 
the  train  at  the  stations  on  the  plains  and 
exhibit  their  papooses  at  three  cents  a 
head.  I  had  seen  the  little  Indian  boys 
show  off  their  marvellous  dexterity,  in 
keen  mercenary  rivalry,  at  shooting  with 
bows  and  arrows  at  a  coin  in  a  cleft  stick, 
which  coin,  supplied  by  passengers  on  the 
cars,  became  an  important  portion  of  the 
^rsonal  estate  of  him  who  hit  it  first. 
But  these  and  such-like  novel  sights  had 
been  but  oases  in  a  wearisome  monotony 
of  travel.  There  is  no  excitement  in  it 
now.  The  Indian  does  not  go  upon  the 
warpath  in  the  track  of  the  steam-engine. 
He  mainly  confines  himself  to  attacks  upon 
the  Dead  wood  Coach  of  the  Honorable 
Colonel  Cody,  known  to  all  the  wild,  wild 
west  of  Kensington  as  Buffalo  Bill. 

But  I  have  respect,  none  the  less,  for 
the  Indians,  respect  for  some  of  their  feats 
of  athleticism — for  their  moral  qualities, 
none  ;  for  there  is  no  respect  for  that 
which  is  not.  But  I  have  heard  the  Ind¬ 
ian  of  North  America,  and  his  skill  as 
master  of  the  prairie,  decried  by  many 
who  have  had  knowledge  of  him  in  the 
Northern  States  alone.  They  say  that  he 
cannot  shoot,  either  with  rifle  or  bow  and 
arrow — that  he  cannot  ride.  But  I  speak 
of  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  Ind¬ 
ian  of  the  South-Western  States  was  less 
deraoralixed  by  the  gunpowder  and  the 
scarcely  less  combustible  fire  water  of  the 
European.  And  even  to  this  day  the  lit¬ 
tle  boys  come  round  the  cars  at  the  Blain 
stations  and  shoot  with  wonderful  accuracy 
at  the  coin  of  charity  in  the  cleft  stick. 
And  the  same  boys,  may  be  grown  a  few 
years  older,  I  have  seen  on  their  ponies, 
with  short  sticks  in  their  hands,  full  gallop 
through  the^'  chaparral,'’  hunting  the  rab¬ 
bits.  Can  they  not  ride  f  The  chaparral 
is  thick  shrubby  cover,  about  thigh-high  ; 
but  there  are  open  spaces  in  it,  in  which 


lie  the  rabbits.  The  boys  on  their  ponies 
come  galloping  along — whang  !  goes  their 
stick  at  a  rabbit.  They  hardly  ever  miss 
him.  Without  checking  their  ponies  they 

flick  up  the  rabbit  and  put  him  under  their 
eft  arm.  If  they  have  missed  their  stick, 
back  they  will  come  again  if  they  have  not 
a  spare  one,  and,  still  at  full  gallop,  pick 
it  up  out  of  the  scrub.  Away  then  after 
another  rabbit.  Oh,  they  can  ride  ! 

A  depressing  place,  sometimes,  San 
Francisco,  what  with  the  fog  and  the  rain, 
at  Christmas-tide.  So  on  this  my  first 
year  in  the  country  I  took  boat  to  go 
southward.  We  called  in  at  all  the  little 
places  down  the  coast.  No  sooner  had  we 
rounded  Point  Conception  than  the  weather 
grew  heavenly.  It  was  like  another 
world.  We  tried  our  best  to  keep  a  mer¬ 
ry  Christmas  over  a  muscular  turkey  and 
plum-pudding  in  which  was  an  undue 
predominance  of  pudding  over  plum.  On 
the  right  hand  was  the  calm  beauty  of  the 
Pacific  ;  on  the  left  the  rich  verdure  of 
the  hills. 

I  went  ashore  at  Santa  Barbara,  a  win¬ 
ter  resort  whither  many  at  that  time  went 
to  spend  their  leisure  and  seek  amusement. 

A  horse,  a  Spanish  saddle  and  bridle, 
and  a  long  picketing  rope  are  the  travel¬ 
ler’s  requisites  in  Southern  California. 
With  these  I  provided  myself  for  my 
journey  to  Los  Angeles,  where  I  had  let¬ 
ters  of  introduction.  How  different  was 
the  Los  Angeles  of  those  days  with  its 
adobe  houses,  its  little  gardens,  and  its 
pepper-trees  in  the  main  streets,  from  the 
busy  city  of  stiff  bouses  of  to-day  ! 

I  went  into  the  Belle  Union,  the  princi¬ 
pal  hotel,  in  the  bar  whereof  I  found  a 
party  of  loafers  engaged  in  what  they 
would  themselves  have  termed,  with  felic¬ 
itous  if  unusual  accuracy,  **  swapping 
lies.”  For  the  most  part  they  spoke  of 
the  good  times  of  old — of  the  men  they 
had  seen  shot  down  in  open  street — of  the 
coaches  they  had  known  attacked — of  the 
editors  whose  offices  had  been  stonned  at 
the  revolver’s  mouth.  And  while  they 
congratulated  civilisation  in  general,  and 
Los  Angeles  in  particular,  that  citiaens  bad 
now  settled  down  into  a  law-abiding  peo¬ 
ple,  that  there  was  no  insecurity  of  prop- 
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erty  or  person,  there  was  yet  plainly  no¬ 
ticeable  throughout  their  mutual  congratu¬ 
lations  an  undervein  of  pathos,  a  tender¬ 
ness  in  their  retrospect  of  the  good  old 
days  of  yore  when  men  “  shot  on  sight.” 
But  now,  happy  people  though  they  were, 
their  annals  were  dull.  Nothing  now  ever 
occurred  to  wake  the  Belle  Union  bar  into 
even  the  most  transient  excitement. 

Snch  was  the  note  of  their  lamentation, 
when  on  a  sudden  the  door  of  the  saloon 
was  thrown  violently  open.  In  rushed  a 
man  of  gigantic  stature.  His  shirt  was 
red.  His  beard  was  long  and  flowing. 
His  eyes  were  bloodshot.  In  each  hand 
he  held  a  lai^e  Colt’s  revolver.  He  was 
manifestly  furious  with  drink. 

**  It’s  Jake,”  said  one  and  all,  in  uni¬ 
son. 

He  waved  his  arms,  with  the  loaded 
pistols,  wildly. 

“  I’ll  shoot  every  man  of  you  that’s  not 
out  of  this  bar-room  by  the  time  I’ve 
counted  ten” — and  with  this  he  began  to 
count  slowly — “one — two — three — .” 

Before  he  had  counted  five  every  soul 
but  myself  and  he  had  cleared  from  the 
room.  In  mortal  terror  I  sat  there— too 
scared,  too  paralyzed,  to  move.  Merci¬ 
fully  I  was  concealed  from  him,  for  he 
had  reached  his  limit  of  ten  long  before  I 
had  sufficiently  collected  my  wits  to  think 
of  moving.  Between  him  and  myself 
was  the  table,  and  on  the  table,  as  often 
in  these  saloons,  stood  a  raised  frame  in 
which  merchants  post  the  advertisements 
of  their  wares.  Through  a  chink  between 
two  of  these  advertisement  placards  I  could 
see  friend  Jake,  and  I  could  also  be  pretty 
sure  that  he  could  not  see  me.  I  could 
also  see  the  bar,  which  ran  in  the  form  of 
a  counter  along  the  entire  length  of  one 
side  of  the  room.  As  Jake  came  to  the 
word  “  ten,”  I  saw  the  head  of  the  bar¬ 
keeper  slowly  raise  itself  above  this  coun¬ 
ter.  Then  he  slowly  and  cautiously  pro¬ 
duced  from  below  the  counter  a  double- 
barrelled  gun.  He  pointed  its  barrels  fair 
upon  Jake,  and  when  he  had  got  it  to  bear 
full  upon  him,  he  suddenly  screamed, 
“  Throw  up  your  hands,  Jake.” 

Jake  looked  quickly  round.  Then, 
realizing  the  situation,  and  reflecting, 
probably,  that  the  top  of  the  bar-keeper’s 
head  presented  but  a  very  small  mark 
above  the  counter,  while  the  gun-barrels 
looked  very  bie  and  formidable,  he  threw 
his  arms  into  the  air  and  began  emptying 


the  contents  of  both  his  revolvers  into  the 
ceiling. 

When  he  had  accomplished  this  some¬ 
what  wasteful  expense  of  ammunition,  two 
policemen,  who  had  been  on  the  watch 
outside,  came  into  the  saloon  and  marched 
off  poor  Jake  into  durance  vile. 

The  disturbed  party  of  bar-loafers  then 
came  dropping  in  one  by  one,  seemingly 
very  little  affected  by  this  incident. 
Their  sympathy  was  evidently  rather  on 
Jake’s  side.  “  Poor  Jake  !”  they  said  ; 
“  he’ll  get  shot  one  of  these  days  when 
he’s  out  on  the  tare,  if  he  don’t  mind.” 

But  me  they  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy 
of  valor  and  indifference  to  loaded  revolv- 
ers  and  so  forth  ;  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  reputation  for  valor,  which  really  my 
abject  and  paralytic  nervelessness  had  won 
for  me,  I  made  many  more  friends  than 
ever  my  letters  of  inti^uetion  would  have 
brought.  Among  others  I  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  mayor  of  a  neighboring 
town,  which  we  will  call,  if  you  please,  San 
Jacinto.  I  prefer  to  not  mention  the  real 
name,  lest  at  any  time  this  story  should 
happen  to  reach  that  locality  and  it  might 
be  my  forture  to  revisit  it. 

The  mayor  of  San  Jacinto  then,  whom 
we  will  call  Mr.  Thompson,  infornoed  me 
that  in  a  few  days  it  was  his  intention  to 
visit  the  ranche  of  a  certain  Don  Josef  in 
the  neighborhood,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
foreign  name  or  sobriquet  (I  do  not  quite 
know  which),  was  a  veritable  picture  of  a 
John  Bull.  Don  Josef  was  owner  of  one 
of  those  ranches  on  which  run  in  a  semi¬ 
wild  state  immense  herds  of  horses  and 
cattle — a  style  of  establishment  which  is 
now  becoming  very  much  more  rare  than 
formerly  in  Southern  California. 

How  lovely  it  was  on  that  ride  from 
Los  Angeles  over  the  acres  and  acres  of 
wild  flowers  snd  the  undulating  hills,  while 
on  the  one  side  were  the  steep,  gray, 
snow-capped  mountains  of  the  coast  range 
of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  on  the  other  the 
beautiful  Pacific,  studded  with  islands  that 
melted  away  into  the  soft  languor  of  the 
horizon  ! 

Mr.  Thompson,  my  fellow-traveller  and 
conductor,  was  not  as  appreciative  as  he 
should  have  been  of  the  beauties  with 
which  nature  surrounded  him.  But  his 
mind  to  him  his  kingdom  was,  and  from 
it  (or  from  his  imagination)  he  drew  such 
store  of  anecdotes  as  enlivened  the  jour¬ 
ney  in  the  most  agreeable  way.  I  will 
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not  repeat,  at  aecond  hand,  any  of  his 
ittoriea,  but  will  relate,  to  pa«8  the  time 
as  we  jofi'  alon^;,  a  story  about  himself, 
which  will  explain  why  it  is  that  I  do  not 
wish  him  to  recop:nize  the  narrator  or  the 
narrative.  Mr.  Thompson  is  now,  as  I 
have  said,  a  prominent — perhaps  the  most 
prominent — citizen  of  San  Jacinto.  He 
is,  in  fact,  mayor  ;  and  if  you  want  to  get 
into  trouble  with  the  municipal  authori¬ 
ties  of  San  Jacinto  you  have  only  to  ask 
its  worthy  mayor  if  he  is  ac^piainted  with 
a  man  named  Hairtrigger  Jack. 

The  reason  why  this  apparently  inno¬ 
cent  question  so  arouses  Mr.  Thompson’s 
ire  is  as  follows.  America  is  a  country  of 
ups  and  downs — not  so  much  physically 
as  financially — a  country  of  “  booms”  and 
”  dead-beats.”  Many  years  ago — so  long 
ago  that  ”  the  oldest  inhabitant  ”  of  San 
Jacinto  has  made  it  a  point  of  courtesy 
and  of  expediency  to  forget  it — Mr, 
Thompson,  who  is  now  in  virtuous  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  results  of  many  a ‘‘ boom,” 
was  in  the  less  enviable  financial  position 
of  a  “  dead-beat.”  He  had  not  a  red 
cent.  But  he  had  what  the  wisdom  of  all 
sages  and  copy-books  afHrms  to  be  better 
— a  friend.  This  friend  was  known — al¬ 
most  too  well  known — throughout  the 
three  saloons  and  the  store,  which  then 
mainly  composed  the  city  of  San  Jacinto, 
as  Hairtrigger  Jack. 

There  was  no  reproach  in  the  sobriquet. 
It  did  not  indicate  that  Hairtrigger  Jack 
would  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  a  fel¬ 
low-creature — any  more,  at  least,  than  any 
other  law-abiding  citizen  of  San  Jacinto. 
It  simply  meant  that,  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  ‘Mie  shot  on  sight.”  If  a 
man  questioned  his  integrity  or  any  other 
of  his  social  virtues,  he  shot  that  man  forth¬ 
with,  without  troubling  about  any  such 
trelirainaries  as  telling  him  to  ”  throw  up 
lis  hands”  (to  show  there  was  no  pistol 
in  them),  or  give  explanation  of  his  words. 
That  was  not  Hairtrigger  Jack’s  way  ;  and 
it  was  just  this  little  trait  of  quick  decision 
of  character  which  his  sobriquet  felici¬ 
tously  indicated.  Hairtrigger  Jack  was  a 
good  friend,  but,  unfortunately,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  bis  own  finances  for  the  moment 
left  much  to  be  desired.  His  ”  pile”  con¬ 
sisted  of  ten  dollars  and  a  little  gray  mare 
who  had  been  timed  to  run  half  a  mile  at 
very  quick  speed. 

With  ten  dollars,  backed  by  the  very 
best  will  in  the  world,  one  can  do  but  lit¬ 


tle  for  a  friend  who  is  ”  dead-broke.”  * 
But  with  a  little  gray  marc  timed  to  run 
half  a  mile  fast  one  may  go  far. 

As  kindly  fortune  willed  it,  it  was  un¬ 
necessary,  in  this  critical  position  of 
things,  to  go  farther  than  some  150  miles 
across  the  desert  in  order  to  turn  to  ac¬ 
count  the  speed  of  the  little  gray  mare. 
It  is  150  miles  across  the  desert  from  San 
Jacinto  to  Tucson,  and  at  Tucson  were 
some  running  races  fixed  for  an  early  date. 
They  would  match  the  little  gray  mare  to 
run  half  a  mile  against  anything  that  could 
be  found  in  Tucson. 

There  was  no  railway  in  those  days. 
There  was  something  patriarchal  in  the 
traversing  of  the  desert  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
Hairtrigger  Jack,  the  little  gray  mare,  and 
the  ten  dollars. 

Ten  dollars  is  not  a  large  capital  on 
which  to  base  a  fortune  as  the  result  of  a 
single  match  in  a  country  where  all  stakes, 
as  among  gentlemen,  are  put  up  before¬ 
hand.  But  our  friends  bore  brave  hearts 
and  level  heads.  They  were  not  at  all  dis¬ 
mayed  by  the  smallness  of  their  capital. 

On  nearing  Tucson  they  agreed  to  sepa¬ 
rate.  Their  inodes  of  entry  into  the  town 
were  widely  different.  Hairtrigger  Jack 
rode  in  in  all  the  glory  of  his  little  mare 
and  bis  ten  dollars.  Mr.  Thompson  ar¬ 
rived  on  foot  with  but  a  dollar  in  his  pock¬ 
et,  which  he  had  borrowed  in  San  Ja¬ 
cinto  at  a  cent,  per  cent,  rate  of  interest, 
which,  considering  the  very  slender  pros¬ 
pect  of  repayment,  seemed  to  show  that 
public  feeling  in  San  Jacinto  was  even 
then  kindly  disposed  toward  its  present 
mayor. 

Hairtrigger  Jack  did  a  good  deal  of  talk¬ 
ing  in  Tucson,  and  his  chief  topic  was  hi.s 
little  gray  mare.  Mr.  Thompson  took  no 
interest  in  the  matter.  To  one  or  two 
citizens  of  Tucson,  who  asked  him  whether 
be  knew  Hairtrigger  Jack,  since  they  both 
came  from  the  same  city,  he  replied  care¬ 
lessly,  ”  Know  him  by  name  well  enough.” 
Asked  if  he  knew  anything  of  the  little 
gray  mare,  ho  said,  ”  No — that  he  took 
no  interest  in  racing.”  Asked  “  What 
sort  of  man  is  this  Hairtrigger  Jack  any 
way  f”  he  replied,  “  Oh,  soft — softish  I” 

This  was  enough  for  the  citizens  of  Tuc¬ 
son.  Yielding  to  considerable  pressure, 
Hairtrigger  Jack  consented  to  make  a 

*  Dead-beat  ”  is  a  snbstantive.  Its  adjeo- 
tival  form  is  not  “dead-beat,”  or  “dMul- 
beaten,”  bat  ”  dead-broke.” 
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match — the  little  gray  mare  to  run  half  a 
mile  against  the  pride  of  Tucson. 

He  said  he  did  not  care  about  gambling 
any  way.  He  would  not  bet  more  than 
ten  dollars. 

There  was  some  dissatisfaction  in  Tuc¬ 
son  when  he  named  the  figure  of  the 
stakes.  Every  citizen  in  Tucson  wanted 
a  hand  in  it,  till  the  claim  of  each  panned 
out  exceeding  small.  Some  little  trouble 
then  arose  to  find  a  stakeholder  agreeable 
to  both  parties.  To  each  one  named, 
Hairtrigger  Jack  objected  that  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  heard  of  him.  At 
length  an  inspiration  fired  one  of  the 
crowd.  “  Why,”  said  he,  ‘‘  there’s  a 
man  in  Tucson  comes  fiom  your  town — 
says  be  knows  you  by  name  ;  so  maybe 
you’ll  know  him — Josh  Thompson.” 

“  Josh  Thompson,”  says  Jack,  doubt¬ 
fully.  ‘‘  I  do  know  him  by  name  certain¬ 
ly.  I  don’t  have  the  pleasure  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance.  Still  I  never  beard 
any  white  man  say  a  word  against  his 
character.  Yes,  gentlemen,”  he  said 
brightening  up  as  he  made  his  decision — 
while  a  great  sense  of  relief  filled  Tucson 
that  the  last  obstacle  was  overcome — ‘‘  I’m 
iq^eeable  that  Mr.  Thompson  shall  hold 
the  stakes.” 

Hairtrigger  Jack  and  Mr.  Thompson 
were  suitably  introduced  by  a  leading  cit¬ 
izen  of  Tucson.  Hairtrigger  Jack  put  up 
his  ten  dollars,  which  were  pocketed  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  while  the  Tucson  repre¬ 
sentative  handed  a  similar  sum  to  the  same 
gentleman. 

Hairtrigger  Jack’s  capital  would  appear 
to  have  been  now  exhausted,  but  in  a  short 
while  he  came  to  Mr.  Thompson  with 
twenty  dollars  in  his  band,  saying  he  had 
found  a  man  who  wished  to  back  his  mare. 

Hairtrigger  Jack  was  at  no  personal 
trouble  to  bring  up  to  the  stakeholder  the 
man  who  should  cover  this  stake.  About 
that  there  was  no  difficulty.  Like  fly¬ 
catchers  on  a  rail  awaiting  the  passing 
“  bug,”  every  loafer  at  the  bar  which  Mr. 
Thompson  affected  kept  his  dollars  on 
hand  for  a  chance  of  speculation  against 
the  gray  mare.  The  twenty  were  prompt¬ 
ly  met  by  the  putting  up  of  a  similar  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  part  of  the  Tucsonites. 

Again,  but  a  short  while  elapsed  before 
Hairtrigger  Jack  was  again  along — this 
time  with  forty  dollars,  which  he  had 
been  asked  to  put  up  in  favor  of  the  gray. 
This  advance,  likewise,  was  eagerly  re¬ 


sponded  to.  All  through  the  day  Hair- 
trigger  Jack  kept  calling  in  on  Mr. 
Thompson  at  the  chief  saloon  with  a  com. 
mission  to  back  the  mare  for  varying,  but 
constantly  increasing,  sums,  until  some 
five  or  six  hundred  dollars  in  all  were 
staked  on  the  result  of  the  match. 

Speculation  was  finally  brought  to  a 
close  by  an  inability,  not  on  the  part  of 
the  backers  of  the  mare,  but  on  the  part 
of  Tucson  to  meet  the  stakes  put  up  on 
the  mare’s  behalf.  Such  a  change  was 
rarely  seen  ;  and  what  was  yet  more  re¬ 
markable,  though  in  the  growing  excite¬ 
ment  it  passed  almost  without  observation, 
was  that  none  of  Hairtrigger  Jack’s  back¬ 
ers  had  put  up  their  stakes  in  person,  but 
had  all  commissioned  the  staking  of  them 
to  the  owner  of  the  mare. 

A  portion  of  the  transactions  between 
Hairtrigger  Jack  and  the  stakeholder, 
which  neither  of  them  mentioned  to  the 
citizens  of  Tucson,  consisted  in  the  trans¬ 
ference.  from  the  pocket  of  the  latter  lo 
that  of  the  former,  of  the  amount  of  the 
stakes  as  they  were  from  time  to  time  de¬ 
posited.  It  necessarily  followed  from  this 
arrangement  that  the  amount  of  money 
actually  held  by  Mr.  Thompson  at  the 
close  of  speculation  was  less  by  almost  one 
half  than  the  nominal  amount  for  which 
he  was  responsible  ;  for  the  money  which 
Hairtrigger  Jack  kept  putting  up  as  a  fresh 
stake  consisted  entirely— save  for  his  orig¬ 
inal  ten  dollars — of  stakes  put  up  by  the 
citizens  of  Tucson.  Mr.  Thompson  was 
little  troubled,  however,  by  the  deficiency 
on  the  credit  side  of  his  account,  for  he 
had  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  gray  mare’s 
success. 

The  race  was  run. 

Hairtrigger  Jack  had  some  difficulty  in 
not  winning  by  more  than  five  or  six 
lengths. 

As  soon  as  he  passed  the  judge’s  box 
be  rode  up  to  the  stakeholder,  and,  with 
his  pistol-hand  behind  him,  received  the 
stakes,  without  dismounting,  with  his  left. 
He  said  very  few  words  of  good-by  to  the 
people  of  Tucson — though  several  leading 
citizens  requested  him  to  look  in  at  the  sa¬ 
loon — and  rode  away  across  the  desert, 
with  his  head  over  his  shoulder,  in  the 
direction  of  San  Jacinto. 

Mr.  Thompson  had  some  difficulty  in 
convincing  the  inhabitants  of  Tucson  that 
he  bad  bad  no  previous  acquaintance  with 
Hairtrigger  Jack  ;  but  the  fact  that  he 
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bad  paid  over  the  ataken,  and  the  threat¬ 
ening  attitude  of  the  winner  of  the  race 
toward  him  when  he  attempted  a  ahow  of 
delay  in  the  matter  of  payment,  told 
atrongly  in  hia  favor  ;  though  in  point  of 
fact  thia  laat  little  piece  of  comedy  had 
been  carefully  preconcerted.  Toward 
nightfall  he  might  have  been  aecn  trudg¬ 
ing  acroaa  the  dcaert  to  a  rendezvoua 
agreed  on  between  himaelf  and  Hairtrig- 
ger  Jack. 

Hairtrigger  Jack  waa  not  there,  how¬ 
ever.  Mr.  Thompaon  waited  long,  and 
aaid  many  thinga,  but  he  did  not  come  ; 
nor  when  after  four  daya  and  nigbta  of 
foot  travelling  Mr.  Thompaon  arrived,  al- 
moat  atarving — a“  dead  beat,”  physically 
aa  well  aa  financially  thia  time — at  San 
Jacinto,  had  anything  been  there  aeen  of 
hia  estimable  feliow.citizen. 

In  fact,  not  from  that  day  to  this  baa 
Mr.  Thompaon  or  any  one  elae  in  San  Ja¬ 
cinto  set  eyes  upon  him,  or  upon  the  little 
gray  mare,  or  upon  those  dollars  which  he 
promised,  with  a  pathetic  earnestness  that 
waa  almost  tearful,  to  divide  fair  and 
square  with  his  friend  and  partner. 
Whatever  may  have  lK.‘en  the  means  by 
which  Mr.  Thompson  has  raised  himaelf 
to  that  eminent  position  which  he  now 
holds  in  San  Jacinto,  it  certainly  was  not 
by  going  into  partnership  with  Hairtrigger 
Jack  ;  but  if  any  one  feels  a  curiosity  to 
inspect  the  interior  economy  of  San  Ja¬ 
cinto  gaol  he  need  be  at  no  further  trouble 
than  to  ask  Mr.  Thompson,  the  mayor,  if 
be  knows  anything  of  a  fellow  townsman 
named  Hairtrigger  Jack. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  took  especial  care 
to  make  no  reference  to  this  gentleman  as 
Mr.  Thompson  and  I  rode  along  toward 
Don  Josef’s  ranclie.  As  we  drew  nearer 
it  we  found  the  country  marked  off  with 
small  white  surveyors’  stakes,  doubtless 
in  anticipation  of  a  ”  boom,”  which, 
though  since  partially  realized,  had  nat¬ 
urally  failed  to  keep  step  with  the  enter¬ 
prising  imsgi nations  of  these  children  of 
the  West.  The  sight  of  these  surveyors’ 
stakes  led  Mr.  Thompson  into  a  vein  of 
moralizing  in  course  of  which  be  gave  a 
masterly  diagnosis  of  the  epidemic  so  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Western  States,  named 
”  boom.”  The  most  striking  and  typical 
symptom  of  a  ‘‘  boom”  is  a  feverish  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  its  victim  to  become 
possessed  of  real  estate,  with  the  avowed 
or  latent  object  of  speedily  disposing  of  it 


at  a  considerable  advance  on  the  purchase 
money  to  another  of  the  victims.  This 
disease  reacts  in  a  peculiar  manner  upon 
itself,  for  since  the  authorities  have  insti¬ 
tuted  no  system  of  quarantine  to  prevent 
its  contagion,  and  the  ”  boom”  exerts  a 
fatal  attraction  over  a  practically  unlimited 
area,  it  follows  that  the  greater  the 
”  boom”  the  more  people  pour  into  the 
country,  and  the  more  people  flock  into 
the  country  the  greater  the  ‘‘  boom.” 

The  origin  of  the  disease  is  in  many 
cases  very  obscure,  so  much  so  that  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  in  pathology  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  l>een  an  advocate  of  the  ”  germ” 
theory,  is  inclined  to  suspect  the“  boom” 
of  a  physical,  atmospheric,  or  even  dia¬ 
bolic  origin.  Tn  the  present  case,  however, 
it  was  founded  on  the  hopes  of  railway 
extension. 

The  disease  is  fed  by  the  payment  of 
money,  or  by  the  promise  to  pay  ;  and  it 
is  to  those  afflicted  in  the  latter  form  that 
it  is  apt,  when  the  crisis  comes,  to  be 
most  fatal.  To  some  few  of  its  survivors 
it  appears  to  have  been  of  positive  benefit 
— to  have  cleared  out  the  constitution,  as 
it  were  ;  but  of  the  majority  it  does  but 
clean  out  the  pockets,  and  leave  them 
”  dead  broke”  in  such  direct  proportion 
to  the  virulence  of  the  attack,  that  we  may 
financially  paraphrase  a  mathematical  for¬ 
mula  and  say  that  ”  ‘  booms  ’  and  ‘  dead¬ 
beats  ’  (like  action  and  reaction)  are  equal 
and  opposite.” 

Such,  inadequately  transcribed,  was  Mr. 
Thompson’s  diagnosis  of  the  fatal  epi¬ 
demic  known  as  ‘‘  boom.” 

Now  I  should  not  be  asking  you  to  be 
at  the  trouble  of  journeying  all  the  way  to 
Don  Josef’s  ranche  if  there  were  nothing 
at  all  out  of  the  common  to  be  seen  when 
we  arrive  there.  But  in  point  of  fact, 
though  much  commoner  at  the  time  of 
which  I  write  than  now,  Don  Josef’s 
ranche  and  household  were  on  a  scale 
which  even  then  was  seldom  seen. 

The  house  itself  covered  a  great  deal  of 
space,  for  it  was  but  one  story  high.  It 
was  raised  from  the  ground  on  stone  foun¬ 
dations — the  roof  of  tiles  of  a  very  bright 
red,  finely  burned  by  the  Mission  Indians 
many  years  before.  The  house  and  oflices 
were  built  round  a  large  court  or  quad¬ 
rangle.  A  double  set  of  stairways  led 
from  the  road  to  a  veranda  running  along 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  as  you  sat  in 
the  shade  of  this  veranda  'you  looked  out 
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over  the  prettiest  little  garden  imaginable, 
with  vineyard  and  orchard  beyond.  And 
when  your  eye  ranged  farther,  far  as  ever 
you  conld  see  spread  the  exquisitely  deli¬ 
cate  green  of  the  alhlleria,  an  annual  which 
strictly  speaking  is  a  species  of  wild  ge¬ 
ranium,  but  which  affords  pasture  of  a  re¬ 
markably  fattening  quality  when  fre.sh, 
and  when  dry  forms  on  the  ground  a  nat- 
tiral  hay,  on  which  stock  may  be  supported 
until  the  dry  season  is  over.  It  is  a  won¬ 
derful  provision  of  kind  Nature. 

Don  Josef  received  us  with  as  hearty  a 
itntish  welcome  as  if  his  name  conveyed 
no  suggestion  whatever  of  the  Hidalgo. 
He  was  genuinely  pleased  to  see  us,  nor 
was  his  welcome  contined  to  words  alone, 
for  he  forthwith  concocted  for  us  a  “  tod¬ 
dy,’’  as  he  named  it,  of  such  potency  as 
did  no  scant  justice  to  the  name  of  its 
chief  inffredient — aguardiente,  or  fire¬ 
water.  The  burned  child  dreads  the  fire¬ 
water.  For  the  future  under  Don  Josef’s 
hospitable  and  red-tiled  roof  I  determined 
to  mix  my  potions  for  myself. 

The  morrow  of  our  arrival  was  to  me  a 
day  to  be  remembered.  It  was  my  first 
sight  of  the  breaking-in  to  the  saddle,  in 
the  Mexican  manner,  of  selected  members 
of  the  herds  of  semi- wild  horses  which 
ranged  on  Don  Josef’s  ranche.  On  these 
large  ranches  the  geldings  are  divided  into 
liands,  or  caponaras,”  of  some  sixty  in 
each.  Each  band  is  under  the  leadership 
of  a  certain  “  bell  ”  mare  with  whom  the 
colts  have  been  associated  ever  since  wean- 
ing-time,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  attach¬ 
ed  they  grow  to  their  own  particular 
“  bell  ”  mare,  evincing  the  greatest  wish 
to  rejoin  her  if  separate  from  her,  though 
taking  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
“  bell  ”  mares  of  other  bands.  And  what 
is  yet  stranger — not  merely  a  fancy  of  the 
natives,  but  a  well-established  fact — colts 
who  are  separated  from  the  mare  to  whom 
they  have  been  accustomed  will  far  more 
readily  follow  a  white  or  nearly  white 
marc  than  one  of  any  other  color. 

The  bands  from  which  selection  for 
breaking  was  to  be  made  had  been  driven 
the  previous  day  into  a  large  pasture  field 
just  beyond  the  vineyard.  Soon  after 
dawn  the  men  were  at  work  parting  out 
from  these  bands  those  to  be  immediately 
broken  to  the  saddle — any  sickly  specimen 
being  left  for  a  future  time.  The  selected 
geldings  were  then  driven  off,  under  the 
charge  of  an  old  “  bell  ”  mare,  into  a 


strong  enclosure,  or  corral,  in  the  shape 
of  a  square  of  some  hundred  feet  a  side. 
They  will  be  kept  with  this  same  “  bell  ” 
mare  for  some  time  in  enclosed  pastures, 
in  order  that  when  again  turned  loose  on 
the  ranche  these  broken,  or  “  gentle” 
horses,  as  they  are  termed,  may  be  in  one 
band  together,  instead  of  running  wild 
with  uncultured  associates. 

Now  the  real  business  is  altoiit  to  com¬ 
mence.  The  gate  of  the  corral  is  closed. 
There  is  a  pause  of  a  few  moments  (while 
the  majordomo  casts  his  eye  around  to  see 
that  all  is  in  order  and  readiness),  which 
gives  me  time  to  appreciate  the  features  of 
the  scene  before  me.  In  one  corner  of 
the  corral  is  the  band  of  terrified  geldings, 
huddled  together  and  snorting  in  their 
fear,  apparently  marking  time,”  and 
treading  on  one  another’s  toes  as  they  at¬ 
tempt  with  monotonous  persistence  to  push 
their  way  through  the  wall  of  the  corral. 
Near  the  gate  of  the  corral  sit  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  upon  their  horses,  calm  and  unim¬ 
pressionable,  continuously  smoking  ciga¬ 
rettes,  slowly  drawing  out  and  adjusting 
their  long  raw-hide  “  riatas,”  or  lassoes. 
On  the  fence  of  the  corral  sits  the 
“  bronco”  rider. 

The”  bronco”  rider,  or  “  wild  ”  rider, 
is  the  name  given  to  those  younger  men 
who  do  the  rougher  work  of  first  backing 
the  unbroken  horses.  His  stock-in-trade 
consists  of  a  pair  of  long  spurs  with  enor¬ 
mously  spiked  rowels.  From  the  spurs 
hang  small  chains,  with  weights  attached, 
whose  use  will  be  very  shortly  apparent. 
The  next  article  of  his  e(]ui[>ment  is  a 
strong  saddle  with  horn  and  high  cantle, 
and  broad  horsehair  ”  sinch,”  or  girth. 
Finally,  a  raw  hide  halter  and  reins,  to 
which  halter,  or  ”  jacamore,”  is  attached 
a  strip  of  leather  for  blindfolding  the  horse 
which  is  to  be  broken. 

With  a  glance  around  him  of  searching 
scrutiny,  though  veiled  beneath  an  as¬ 
sumption  of  nonchalance,  which  is  a  na¬ 
tional  characteristic,  the  majordomo  as¬ 
sures  himself  that  all  is  in  good  order. 
“  Bueno,”  he  says,  half  in  soliloquy,  then 
walks  his  horse  into  the  middle  of  the  cor¬ 
ral,  whirls  his  “  riata,”  with  its  fatal 
noose,  twice  or  three  times  round  his  head, 
and  with  merely  a  graceful  turn  of  the 
wrist,  wherein  is  all  the  perfection  of  the 
art  which  conceals  art,  despatches  the 
noose  flying  through  the  air,  to  fall  light¬ 
ly  as  a  well-thrown  salmon-fly  over  the 
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neck  of  the  gelding  which  he  has  selected 
a-s  the  first  victim. 

Involuntarily  an  admiring  “  bravo  !” 
escapes  my  lips,  greatly  to  the  surprise, 
and  somewhat  to  the  scorn,  of  those 
around,  to  whom  such  an  exhibition  of 
skill  is  of  everyday  occurrence. 

And  now  a  battle  royal  commences. 
The  noosed  geldinsj  plunges  in  his  terror 
into  the  midst  of  his  scarcely  less  terrified 
companions,  as  the  hooked  salmon  makes 
for  the  deep  water.  So,  like  a  skilful 
fisherman,  the  majordomo  gives  the  horse 
line,  always,  however,  keeping  on  him 
a  steady  strain — now  lifting  high  the 
“  riata”  to  clear  his  own  horse’s  head, 
now  throwing  it  with  a  sudden  movement 
to  one  side  or  other  to  avoid  the  rush  of 
this  horse  or  that  of  those  who  crowd 
around  their  noosed  companion.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  victim  is  separatetl  from  the 
band.  The  majordomo  is  able  to  take  a 
turn  or  two  of  his  “  riata”  round  the  horn 
of  the  saddle.  His  own  horse,  traitorous¬ 
ly  renouncing  under  the  overmastering 
kingship  of  man  all  natural  ties  of  affec¬ 
tion  with  the  c<]uine  race,  aids  him  by 
keeping  himself  braced,  with  fore  legs  ex¬ 
tended,  and  ever  with  his  head  toward 
the  captive.  For  captive  he  almost  is. 
The  capitulation  is  at  hand.  Still  he 
hangs  back,  but  more  by  the  dead  weight 
of  his  body  than  by  active  exertion  of  his 
muscles.  Once  or  twice  he  makes  a 
strange  choking  in  the  throat  lie  reels, 
and  then  down  he  goes  upon  bis  side,  to 
ail  appearance  dead. 

Now  the  “  bronco”  rider  slips  down  off 
his  perch.  Quickly  he  adjusts  the  blind 
and  the  “  jacamore,”  and  the  poor  horse, 
stupefied,  blindfolded,  and  exhausted, 
stands  up,  at  length,  under  the  stimulus 
of  repeated  kicks.  The  saddle  is  put  on 
and  secured,  the  “  sinch”  being  drawn 
cruelly  tight.  The  blind  is  now  lifted, 
the  “  riata”  being  still  around  the  horse’s 
neck,  and  he  exercises  what  strength  re¬ 
mains  to  him  in  trying  to  ‘‘  buck”  or  kick 
the  saddle  from  his  back.  During  these 
vain  antics  the  majordomo,  assisted  by 
the  other  horsemen,  coaxes  or  drives  him 
out  from  the  corral,  where,  upon  the  deep 
sand  of  the  bank  of  a  river  which  runs 
through  Don  Josef’s  ranchc,  the  poor 
beast  is  again  choked  until  he  submits  to 
having  the  blind  replaced  over  his  eyes. 

Then,  after  much  patting  of  the  saddle 
and  the  application  of  some  vile  terms  in 


Spanish,  the  “  bronco”  rider  leaps  into 
his  seat.  He  leans  forward,  slips  off  the 
riata,  and  undoes  the  blind.  Simultane¬ 
ously  with  this,  two  assistants  on  horse¬ 
back  rush  np  behind  with  screams  and 
whistling  of  their  riatas  through  the  air. 
Now,  too,  we  see  the  use  of  the  little 
chains  and  weights  attached  to  the  spurs, 
for  the  “  bronco”  rider  has  thrown  these 
chains  over  the  spikes  of  his  rowels  so 
that  they  do  not  revolve,  and  digging  them 
into  the  “sinch,”  has  a  heel-grip  which 
defies  every  manceuvre  of  the  horse,  save 
the  not  unusual  one  of  lying  down  upon 
the  sand.  This,  of  all  possible  modes  of 
behavior  on  the  horse’s  part,  is  the  least 
to  be  desired.  If  he  buck,  that  is  better 
than  lying  down  and  sulking ;  but  his 
usual  conduct  is  to  set  off  at  a  gallop. 
Then,  when  thoroughly  exhausted,  his 
neck  is  pulled  this  way  and  that,  he  is 
turned  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  is 
eventually  unsaddled  and  released  to  med¬ 
itate  upon  the  vanity  of  equine  wishes  in 
the  field  in  which  the  whole  band  is  en¬ 
closed,  until  each  member  of  it  has  several 
times  undergone  this  process. 

The  majordomo  had  led  off  with  the 
first  captive,  but  no  sooner  was  his  espe¬ 
cial  victim  separated  from  the  rest  than 
another  man  commenced  the  early  stages 
of  the  process  with  another  horse.  All 
through  the  day  the  work  went  on.  There 
were  on  hand  some  twenty  or  so  “  bronco” 
riders,  and  at  least  twice  that  number  of 
men  on  thoroughly  trained  horses. 

On  the  whole  it  was  a  most  interesting 
but  not  altogether  a  pleasing  sight.  The 
work  seemed  rough,  even  to  cruelty  ;  and 
though  perhaps  the  physical  sufferings  of 
the  horses  scarcely  amounted  to  positive 
pain,  the  unquestionably  great  discomfort 
must  have  been  tenfold  intensified  by  their 
frantic  terror.  This  is  but  one  of  several 
almost  equally  rough  and -ready  methods 
by  which  the  Mexican  breaks  the  wild 
horse  for  his  own  riding.  I  am  glad  to 
think  that  the  others  are,  as  a  rule,  less 
brutal. 

As  would  be  naturally  expected,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  horses  thus  broken  which  attain 
real  excellence  as  hacks  is  very  small,  but 
the  training  of  this  small  minority  is  very 
)erfect.  I  have  myself  seen  a  large  steer 
assoed  simultaneously  by  two  “  vacque- 
ros,”  one  upon  each  side — one  lassoing 
him  round  the  head,  another  round  tho 
hind  legs.  Thus  they  threw  him  and 
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stretched  him  apon  the  grass.  Then,  each 
attaching  the  end  of  bis  “  riata”  to  the 
horn  of  his  horse’s  saddle,  they  both 
jumped  down  to  make  their  examination 
of  the  steer,  leaving  with  perfect  confidence 
the  horses  to  bang  back  on  tbeir  haunches, 
and  by  thus  keeping  the  “  riatas”  taut, 
keep  the  steer  stretched  helpless  on  the 
ground. 

I  spent  about  a  week  with  my  genial 
host.  Mr.  Thompson  had  then  to  return 
to  bis  high  municipal  duties  in  San  Ja¬ 
cinto  ;  but  being  now  so  near  the  southern 
line  of  the  States,  I  detennined  to  make 
an  excursion  into  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

I  was  alone.  I  could  speak  but  few  words 
of  the  patoit  Spanish  of  the  country.  My 
journey  had  all  the  charm  of  uncertainty 
as  to  its  issue. 

After  crossing  a  stream  called,  if  I  re¬ 
member  rightly,  the  Sweet  Water,  1  rode 
all  day  without  meetings  soul  over  a  coun¬ 
try  destitute  of  any  sign  of  cultivation, 
and  of  the  poorest  and  most  desolate  as¬ 
pect.  I  followed  a  tolerably  well-defined 
track,  leading  somewhat  away  from  the 
coast  line,  and  toward  sunset  struck  a  set¬ 
tlement  of  some  half-dozen  houses,  of 
which  the  most  important  was  a  shanty 
comprising  a  liquor  saloon,  grocery  store, 
and  billiard-room.  Adjoining  the  saloon 
were  a  boarded  corral  and  a  stack  of  bay. 

I  succeeded  in  making  myself  suflSciently 
understood  to  gain  permission  to  turn  out 
my  horse  in  the  corral  and  give  him  some 
bay.  I  left  my  saddle-bags  and  blankets 
strapped  to  the  saddle,  which,  with  the 
bridle,  I  hung  on  the  fence.  My  gun  I 
took  with  me  to  the  porch  of  the  bouse. 
The  company  at  the  supper-table  consisted 
of  six  or  seven  of  quite  the  most  villiun- 
ous-looking  rufiSans  1  ever  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  set  eyes  on.  Unfortunately,  as 
they  spoke  Mexicaii-Spanish,  I  was  de¬ 
barred  from  the  privilege  of  enjoying  their 
conversation. 

After  supper  we  sat  around  in  the  little 
porch.  It  was  a  heavenly  night  of  brill¬ 
iant  moonlight.  I  could  see  my  horse, 
who  had  finished  his  feed  of  bay,  vainly 
endeavoring  to  crop  some  dessert  off  the 
short  grass.  Then  to  my  surprise  one  of 
the  party  addressed  me  in  very  fair  Eng¬ 
lish. 

“  Where  did  yon  get  that  horse  f”  he 
inquired,  pointing  to  him. 

1  told  him  where  I  had  purchased  him, 
and  the  name  of  bis  former  owner. 


“Cannot  be,”  he  rejoined.  “This 
man,”  pointing  to  one  who  if  possible 
looked  a  somewhat  blacker  villain  than  the 
rest,  “  this  man  says  the  horse  is  his,  and 
that  it  was  stolen  from  him  last  year.” 

I  intimated,  as  politely  as  possible,  that 
I  thought  the  gentleman  must  be  laboring 
under  a  mistake. 

My  answer  was  interpreted  to  the  claim¬ 
ant  of  the  horse,  who  merely  shrugged  bis 
shoulders  with  a  look  of  injured  innocence 
that  was  quite  touching  to  witness,  llis 
comrades,  however,  commenced  tracing  the 
horse’s  brand  in  gigantic  outline  upon  the 
sand,  and  pointing  from  their  pictorial  de¬ 
sign  to  the  injured  innocent  with  the  view 
of  making  me  understand  the  brand  to  be 
the  sign-manual  of  his  ownership. 

“  You  see,”  said  the  interpreter,  “  that 
is  my  friend’s  brand,  and  all  these  gentle¬ 
men  know  it  well.” 

Clearly  I  was  in  the  hands  of  Philis¬ 
tines.  1  held  my  peace  and  awaited  de¬ 
velopments. 

Since  I  said  nothing,  the  interpreter 
took  upon  himself  the  Christian  office  of 
mediator.  Ue  informed  me  that,  seeing 
that  I  bad  been  imposed  upon,  and  ap¬ 
peared  attached  to  the  horse,  the  cavalero 
(denoting  his  friend)  would  sell  him  to  me 
for  sixty  dollars. 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  claim  to  be  a  brave 
man,  and  1  set  a  considerable,  perhaps  ex¬ 
orbitant,  value  on  my  own  life.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  could  not  so  far  delude  my  sell 
as  to  believe  it  would  be  of  much  weight 
when  set  in  the  balance  by  these  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  against 
sixty  dollars. 

I  laughed  to  scorn  the  supposition  that 
1  could  be  the  possessor  of  so  much  wealth, 
and  the  conference  concluded  with  an  ul¬ 
timatum  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter  that 
on  the  morrow  I  should  be  summoned  be¬ 
fore  the  incorruptible  and  inflexible  justice 
of  a  Mexican  law  court,  where  all  these 
gentlemen  would  combine  to  bear  against 
me  such  overwhelming  evidence  that  I 
must  infallibly  lose  my  horse,  could  I  not 
manage  to  collect  sufficient  dollars  to 
square  the  judge.  I  replied  that  I  could 
of  course  have  no  objection  to  abiding  by 
the  laws  of  the  country. 

On  the  conclusion  of  our  parley  the  party 
commenced  a  game  of  month,  under  the 
stimulus  of  frequent  and  liberal  potations. 
At  a  moment  when  the  excitement  was  at 
ita  highest  and  the  drinking  at  its  deepest 
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I  stole  out  unregarded  from  m j  seat  in  the 
porch.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  hay¬ 
stack  my  good  horse  came  up  to  me  and 
allowed  me  to  put  on  him  his  saddle  and 
bridle.  I  opened  the  corral  gate,  and 
jumping  into  the  saddle  gave  a  yell  of 
“  (Jood  by  !”  to  the  startled  month  play¬ 


ers.  They  responded  to  my  greeting  with 
a  few  wild  revoker  shots  fired  after  me  at 
100  yards’  range  as  I  galloped  through  the 
moonlight,  and  about  9  a.m.  I  arrived, 
safe  and  sound,  in  the  land  of  the  free, 
under  the  sheltering  segis  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. — Longman' $  Magazine. 


ROMAN  CATHOLICISM  IN  AMERICA. 

BT  J.  B.  C.  BODLKT. 


Thb  students,  of  the  Collegj  Esteri  at 
Rome  are  not  in  appearance  an  athletic  race. 
They  are  a  familiar  feature  of  the  Eternal 
City  as  they  promenade  somewhat  listless¬ 
ly  its  thoroughfares  in  groups  of  two  and 
three,  attired  in  the  uniform  of  their  va¬ 
rious  nationalities.  The  British  tourist, 
as  he  suns  himself  on  the  Pincian  Hill  on 
a  Sunday  morning  while  his  wife  and 
daughters  have  gone  to  the  English 
church  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  eyes  ask¬ 
ance  what  he  calls  their  monkish  garb, 
and  as  he  unfolds  his  Timet  to  read  the 
correspondence  on  “  Compulsory  Athlet¬ 
ics”  he  devoutly  thanks  heaven  that  bis 
young  barbarians  at  Harrow  and  Oxford 
are  not  as  these  students.  Even  to  the 
more  sympathetic  observer  these  pale 
seminarists  do  not  give  the  impression  of 
being  in  training  for  the  life  of  endurance 
which  the  main  body  of  the  Church  Mili¬ 
tant  imposes  on  its  officers  wherever  sta¬ 
tioned,  whether  in  the  slums  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  or  in  the  fever-stricken  camps  of 
Tonkin  or  in  the  swamps  of  the  Zambesi 
river. 

Such  being  the  characteristic  of  these 
young  ecclesiastics,  the  proceedings  of  a 
group  of  them  surprised  me  not  a  little 
one  sunny  afternoon  in  the  spring  of  1887 
on  the  flowery  greensward  of  the  Pamphilj 
Doria  gardens.  There,  in  an  open  space 
cleared  among  the  ilex  trees,  a  band  of 
them,  with  cassocks  turned  up,  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  active  game.  Its  nimble 
mysteries  were  unfamiliar  to  English  eyes, 
but  the  scientific  manner  in  which  a  ball 
was  thrown  convinced  me  that  the  players 
were  no  foreigners.  It  is  an  ethnological 
fact  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  alone  is 
capable  of  propelling  a  missile  in  the 
method  known  as  “  shying.”  The  young 
Disraeli,  who  had  nothing  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  his  wonderful  nature,  gives  ex¬ 
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pression  to  this,  when  writing  to  his  father 
from  Malta  bow  some  British  officers  play¬ 
ing  rackets  had  struck  a  ball  to  where  he 
was  sitting,  and  how  be  picked  it  up  and 
requested  ‘‘  a  rifleman  to  forward  its  pas¬ 
sage,  as  I  really  had  never  thrown  a  ball 
in  my  life.”  There  was  no  need,  there¬ 
fore,  to  accost  the  players  in  Italian  or  in 
French,  so,  to  my  question  to  one  of 
them,  ”  Pray  tell  me  who  yon  are  and 
what  you  are  doing?”  was  made  the  an¬ 
swer  in  the  unmistakable  intonation  of 
New  Encland,  “We  are  the  American 
College,  Sir,  and  we  are  playing  at  base¬ 
ball.’^ 

This  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  was  a  typical  instance  of  the  intensely 
national  idiosyncrasy  of  that  great  branch 
of  the  Church  Universal  that  its  students 
sent  from  the  New  World  to.be  imbued 
with  the  tradition  of  the  Old  should  have 
been  playing  their  American  base-ball  be¬ 
neath  the  very  shadow  of  St.  Peter’s. 

On  the  shores  of  the  western  hemi.sphere 
nearest  to  Europe  the  first  conspicuous 
landmark  which  from  the  Atlantic  meets 
the  traveller’s  eye  are  the  lofty  towers  of 
a  Catholic  cathedral.  Over  Newfound¬ 
land,  the  outpost  of  the  North  American 
continent,  the  British  flag  flies,  so  that 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  set 
up  the  massive  edifice  crowning  the  heights 
above  the  Narrows  of  St.  John’s  is  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fathers,  who 
are  this  month  celebrating  the  centennial 
of  their  hierarchy  at  Baltimore,  in  the  city 
which  took  its  name  from  the  first  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  this  colony,  and  thence,  as  we 
travel  on  the  mainland  westward  for  3,000 
miles  till  the  Pacific  is  reached,  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  provinces  into  which  the  vast  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada  is  divided  are  in  the 
same  case.  A  passing  glance,  therefore, 
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roust  suffice  for  these  most  interesting;  or* 
ganizations  with  their  marked  distinctive 
features. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  claims  one 
half  of  the  busy  population  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  they  to  a  man  are  of  Irish  ex¬ 
traction.  The  French  rivals  of  these 
much-enduring  fishcr-folk  are  also  Catho¬ 
lics,  but  they  are  only  summer  itinerants 
on  the  French  shore  which  they  occupy 
under  treaty  right,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
cod-fishing  season  they  retire  to  their  isl¬ 
ands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  or  even 
recross  the  Atlantic  to  Brittany  for  the 
winter.  Consequently  there  is  not  one 
French  priest  in  the  island.  The  clergy 
who  work  under  that  wise  and  amiable 
Irishman  Bishop  F*ower  of  St.  John’s  and 
his  colleagues  have  no  sinecure.  Except¬ 
ing  on  the  peninsula  of  Avalon,  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Newfoundland  is  uninhabited,  and 
the  clei^y  have  to  minister  to  a  population 
scattered  over  a  rock-bound  coast  along 
which  fogs  and  icebergs  are  a  daily  peril 
of  their  parochial  voyagers.  These  serfs 
of  a  harsh  truck  system,  though  Ireland  is 
their  fatlierland,  are  totally  unlike  the  Irish 
immigrants,  who  are  one  of  the  largest 
elements  of  the  population  throughout 
Greater  Britain,  such  as  are  largely  repre¬ 
sented  in  Toronto  and  other  dioceses  of 
Upper  Canada. 

On  the  way  to  French  Canada  a  little 
settlement  is  passed  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  which  deserves 
a  word  of  mention.  The  counties  of  Pic- 
tou  and  Antigonish  on  the  north  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  resemble  the  province  of 
Quebec  in  the  fact  that  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  inhabitants  can  speak  no 
English.  French,  however,  is  not  their 
tongue  but  Gaelic,  and  among  them  are 
found  a  probably  greater  number  of 
Gaelic-speaking  Catholic  Highlanders  than 
in  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

The  fair  province  which  skirts  the  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  called  by  Fron- 
tenac  and  the  founders  of  Quebec  “  La 
nouvelle  France,”  but  Quebec  hassurvived 
the  old  TtgifM  whose  impress  she  bears, 
and  now  is  the  only  bit  of  ”  La  vieille 
France”  that  the  world  contains — “  La 
vieille  France  in  its  must  refined.  Catholic, 
and  devout  age,”  as  Cardinal  Manning 
once  wrote  to  me.  There  are  quiet  towns 
in  France  such  as  Laon  and  Soissons, 
which  outwardly  have  an  old-world  look, 
but  in  the  beautiful  cathedrals  of  the  old 


twin  cities  of  I’Aisne  the  clergy  and  the 
Suisses  are  oftenest  the  only  men  who  as¬ 
sist  at  High  Mass.  At  Quebec,  the  most 
nobly  planted  city  of  the  western  hemi¬ 
sphere,  all  is  different.  The  Church  is 
omnipresent.  The  view  of  the  gray  build¬ 
ings  seen  from  one’s  windows  takes  one 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  sight  of  a  daily  newspaper  scarcely 
removes  the  illusion,  for  the  little  French 
journal  under  its  ‘‘  Faits  divers”  announces 
a  miracle  which  took  place  last  week  in  a 
neighboring  village,  and  in  an  official  col¬ 
umn  advertises  the  sentence  of  excommuni¬ 
cation  read  on  Sunday  by  the  cure  of  St. 
Joseph  at  Levis  upon  a  luckless  couple 
who  have  been  defying  Divine  law  and 
human  conventionality. 

Even  the  pastimes  of  the  faithful  are 
fashioned  according  to  the  ancien  rigime, 
or,  at  all  events,  certain  modern  forms  of 
amusement  are  strictly  banned.  The 
Governor-General  is  in  residence  at  his 
summer  quarters,  and  the  maidens  of 
Quebec  implore  for  a  dispensation  for  a 
ball  at  the  Citadel.  All  in  vain  :  they 
aie  sternly  referred  to  the  official  manual 
on  Let  danut  et  les  bals,  a  grim  little 
tract  which  commences  with  the  severe 
proposition  that  ”  I.^  danse  et  les  bals, 
comme  ils  se  font  ordinairement,  sont  un 
scandale  et  un  danger,”  and  under  the 
heading  of  ”  Les  danses  immodestes” 
they  may  read  ‘‘  sont  reputees  telles  les 
danses  modernes  connues  sous  les  noms 
de  Valse,  Polka,  Galop,  Cancan  et  autres 
semblables.”  It  must  not  from  this  be 
imagined  that  the  last  named  of  thes<> 
‘‘  danses  vives”  is  a  usual  feature  of  the 
programmes  of  viceregal  or  other  polite 
festivities  in  Canada,  and  why  the  good 
cur6  of  N.D.  de  Quebec  siiould  have 
bracketed  it  with  the  other  less  volatile 
measures  is  a  mystery.  Perhaps  the 
Highland  reel  was  danced  in  Lord  Lome’s 
time,  and  was  mistaken  for  it  ;  but  this 
is  only  conjecture.  At  all  events  the 
maidens  of  Quebec  refuse  to  be  consoled 
with  the  historical  fact  that  Madame  de 
Maintenon  never  danced  the  polka. 

The  Church  in  Lower  Canada  not  only 
regulates  the  lives  and  occupations  of  the 
people,  but  it  directs  the  politics  of  the 
province.  That  it  represents  no  mere 
faction  is  shown  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  at  Ottawa  whenever 
the  Provincial  Assembly  legislates  on  the 
Church’s  behalf.  The  Jesuits’  Estates 
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Hill  gives  400,000  dollars  out  of  the  last  century.  A  visit  at  the  old  palace  is 
treasury  to  the  Church  in  compensation  a  ceremony  of  some  solemnity.  The 
for  the  property  of  the  society  which  Vicar-General  P^re  Legar6  with  graceful 
escheated  to  the  government  subsequent  urbanity  welcomes  the  visitor  in  a  sump- 
to  the  suppression  of  the  Order  by  Clem-  tuous  chamber  hung  with  the  portraits  of 
ent  XIV.  The  powerful  Orange  lodges  the  occupants  of  the  see  of  Quebec  for 
of  Ontario  have  set  the  country  ablaze  more  than  two  hundred  years,  beginning 
with  an  agitation  this  year,  which  has  with  Laval  and  St.  Vallier,  till  the  Cardi- 
swept  out  of  sight  commercial  union,  the  nal  enters,  in  his  robes  of  scarlet  and  vio- 
tisheries,  and  every  other  Canadian  qucs-  let.  For  an  hour  the  dignified  old  man 
tion,  urging  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  discourses  in  the  stately  French  of  the 
recommend  the  veto  of  the  bill.  But  Sir  last  century,  which  seems  alive  again. 
John  Macdonald,  our  Canadian  Premier,  At  one  moment  his  talk  is  of  the  deca- 
himself  an  Orangeman,  is  the  astutest  dence  of  the  times,  the  perniciousness  of 
statesman  on  the  American  continent,  and  modern  literature,  but  it  sounds  as  if  a 
he  knows  that  in  French  Canada  the  prelate  of  old  France  were  deprecating 
Church  and  the  people  are  one  and  indi-  the  growing  license  of  the  more  recent 
visible.  Hence  in  the  Parliament  at  Ot-  works  of  the  author  of  the  Henriade  or 
tawa,  with  its  Protestant  majority  in  a  lamenting  that  Cr^billon’s  dramas  were 
house  of  over  200  members,  only  thir-  supplanting  the  masterpieces  of  Racine, 
teen  could  be  found  to  vote  for  the  disal-  The  only  inharmonious  note  is  the  modern 
lowance  of  the  bill.  costume  of  the  Cardinal’s  visitor  :  for  the 

Amid  the  bitter  strife  of  creeds  the  rest  the  scene  is  such  as  is  sometimes  por- 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Quebec  main-  trayed  on  the  walls  of  the  Salon — it  is  C/ne 
tains  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  audience  chez  eon  Eminence  tons  Louis 
Protestant  minority  of  the  province  (which  Quinze. 

includes  most  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  I  have  lingered  too  long  in  the  fasci- 
of  the  border  city  of  Montreal),  so  much  nating  region  of  Quebec,  but  Cardinal 
so  that  it  has  been  seriously  suggested  in  Taschcreau  will  be  referred  to  again  in 
Protestant  quarters  that  for  the  protection  connection  with  Cardinal  Gibbons,  so  it 
of  the  minority  it  would  be  advantageous  is  as  well  to  give  some  slight  impression 
if  representative  institutions  in  Quebec  of  the  head  of  the  mother  Church  of 
were  abolished,  and  the  government  of  America  and  of  his  surroundings, 
the  province  invested  in  Cardinal  Tasch-  The  Church  in  Ontario  has  been  men- 
ereau.  The  Jesuits  have  great  infiuence  in  tioned,  so,  hastening  westward,  we  will 
Lower  Canada,  and  they  are  not  universally  not  pause  until  the  great  lakes  are  passed 
l»eloved  among  their  co-religionists,  but  and  Winnipeg  is  reached,  A  few  years 
the  hold  which  both  the  person  and  hence  Manitoba  may  be  as  populous  as  li¬ 
the  office  of  the  Archbishop  of  Quebec  linois,  but  at  present  the  work  of  the 
has  upon  the  affection  and  imagination  Church  is  chiefly  missionary  in  its  charac- 
uf  the  populace  is  daily  made  mani-  ter.  Archbishop  Tache’s  suffragans  are 
fest.  The  scene  on  the  day  of  the  instal-  Frenchmen,  not  French  Canadians,  and 
lation  of  the  Cardinal  after  his  return  there  is  a  vast  dissimilarity  between  the 
from  Rome,  whither  he  had  been  sum-  domestic  habitants  of  Quebec'  and  the 
moned  to  receive  the  scarlet  hat,  was  most  half-breed  Metis  of  the  North-West,  who 
memorable,  when,  amid  the  roar  of  artillery  are  by  degrees  giving  way  to  immigrant 
and  the  clang  of  bells,  he  gave  from  the  settlers  from  every  nation  of  Europe, 
balcony  of  the  Basilica  the  benediction  Still  further  westward  we  go  to  the  Foot- 
to  the  kneeling  multitude.  hills  of  the  Rockies,  where  the  venerable 

Cardinal  Taschereau  is  not  a  man  of  the  Pere  Lacombe  is  ending  his  days  among 
people,  as  are  some  of  his  most  capable  the  Indians  who  call  him  father.  The 
suffragans  and  colleagues.  Monseigneur  prairies  are  left  behind  and  the  fastnesses 
Duhamel,  the  able  and  refined  Archbishop  of  the  mountains  are  entered.  The 
of  Ottawa,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  best  Canadian  Pacific  cars  thunder  through  the 
type  of  habitant,  a  Canadian  in  everything,  passes  twice  a  day,  but  ten  years  ago  they 
even  to  the  pronunciation  of  his  native  had  been  trodden  by  the  feet  of  no  white 
language.  The  Cardinal,  on  the  other  men,  with  one  exception.  As  the  train 
hand,  is  a  courtly  French  prelate  of  the  winds  through  the  magnificent  valley  of 
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the  Fraser,  here  and  there  on  monntain 
tops  may  be  seen,  black  against  the  sky,  a 
nide  cross  which  marks  an  Indian  burying- 
ground,  consecrated  in  these  solitudes  by 
the  missionaries  of  Rome. 

The  passage  over  English  territory  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  is  highly  interesting  as 
displaying  the  varied  capabilities  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  two  greatest  organiza¬ 
tions  the  world  has  ever  seen — the  British 
Empire  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  At 
each  stage  of  the  journey  the  Church  Uni¬ 
versal  is  seen  justifying  its  title  of  Catho¬ 
licity  by  its  adaptability  to  the  nature  and 
the  needs  of  each  varying  community. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada,  federated  under 
the  British  flag,  presents  within  its  limits 
differences  almost  as  marked  as  those 
which  distinguish  from  one  another  the 
States  of  Europe.  The  Church  of  Rome 
observes  precisely  the  same  ritual,  framed 
in  identical  language,  for  a  little  band  of 
Blackfeet  Indians  kneeling  in  a  log  hut 
in  the  far  west,  as  it  uses  for  a  French 
congregation  in  the  Basilica  at  Quebec  or 
for  the  Irish  immigrants  who  worship  in 
Toronto  Cathedral  ;  but  the  Church  in 
Ix>wer  Canada  differs  in  mode  of  thought 
and  manners  of  its  members  as  widely 
from  the  Church  in  Ontario  as  do  the 
Catholic  Catalonians  of  Barcelona  from 
the  Catholic  Flemings  of  Antwerp.  With¬ 
in  a  few  hours’  journey  from  Vancouver 
in  the  west  and  from  Montreal  in  the  east 
a  frontier  is  crossed  beyond  which  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  state  of  things  is  found. 
The  American  nation,  though  sprung  from 
sources  more  heterogeneous  than  those  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion,  are  com¬ 
pletely  homogeneous  in  language,  in  senti¬ 
ment,  and  in  economy  of  life.  The  New 
York  millionaire,  the  Texan  ranche-man, 
the  farmer  of  Vermont,  or  the  planter  of 
Louisiana  is  above  all  things  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  whether  his  ancestors 
were  British  or  Batavian,  Teutonic  or 
Scandinavian,  whether  his  religion  be  Pa¬ 
pist  or  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian  or  Meth¬ 
odist,  and  the  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  throughout  the  Union  are 
stamped  with  unmistakable  national  char¬ 
acteristics  as  were  the  base-ball-playing 
seminarists  in  the  Pamphilj  Doria  gardens. 

Almost  fifty  years  have  pas^  since 
Macaulay  wrote  :  “  There  is  not  and  there 
never  whs  on  earth  a  work  of  human  policy 
so  well  deserving  of  examination  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.”  In  the  inter¬ 


val,  the  Holy  See  has  lost  its  sovereignty 
over  a  strip  of  Italian  territory  :  the  troops 
of  the  Empire  which  was  the  bastard  off¬ 
spring  of  the  French  Revolution  no  longer 
garrison  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  but  the 
Church,  if  it  has  lost  the  temporal  sway  of 
a  province,  has  gained  spiritual  dominion 
all  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  by 
the  indirect  agency  of  the  chief  Protestant 
race  of  the  world. 

That  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  most  vig¬ 
orous  race  which  the  world  has  ever  seen 
is  shown  by  the  ease  with  which  it  is  im¬ 
posing  the  English  language  on  all  peoples 
with  which  it  intermingles — not  by  con¬ 
quest,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  colonies,  not  by  penal  coercion,  as  in 
that  of  the  French  Huguenots  at  the  Cape, 
whose  language  was  stamped  out  by  the 
Boers,  but  simply  by  contact.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  nation  affords  the  great  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  this  process.  In  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  it  is  being  carried  out,  though  less 
conspicuously  ;  but  in  the  United  States, 
where  probably  less  than  one  half  of  the 
inhabitants  are  of  purely  British  descent, 
it  is  BO  complete  that  the  grandchildren  of 
Germans  who  spoke  no  word  of  English 
will  talk  to  an  Englishman  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  literature  as  ”  our  common  inher¬ 
itance.”  It  mav  be  urged  that  the  Iiish 
Catholics  have  done  as  much  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  making  English  the  lingua 
franca  of  half  the  world’s  surface.  This 
is  in  a  sense  true,  but  the  Irish  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  colonizing  race.  The 
Irish,  like  the  Germans,  are  splendid  set¬ 
tlers,  and  Greater  Britain  would  have  been 
a  comparatively  small  domain  without 
their  prolific  aid  ;  but  since  the  days  when 
Spain  and  Portugal  made  South  America 
a  Catholic  continent,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  alone  has  founded  colonies  success¬ 
fully.  The  Catholic  countries  of  Europe 
have  ceased  to  colonize,  but  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  not  suffered  thereby.  Such  is 
her  marvellous  vitality  and  energy  that  in 
these  last  fifty  years  she  has  made  prog¬ 
ress  in  English-speaking  countries,  which 
perhaps  in  the  end  will  be  of  greater  mo¬ 
ment  than  all  her  previous  achievements, 
establishing  herself  in  the  newest  colonies 
founded  by  Protestant  England,  and  ex¬ 
tending  her  sway  within  that  part  of  the 
North  American  continent  which  two 
centuries  earlier  was  colonized  by  Protes¬ 
tant  Englishmen. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  taken  to  task. 
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it  is  difficult  to  see  why,  for  his  recent 
prediction  in  Paris,  that  a  century  hence 
the  American  nation  will  be  **  the  great 
organ  of  the  powerful  British  tongue.” 
We  are  all  hopeful  for  the  future  of  the 
British  Empire,  but  the  future  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire  is  fraught  with  anxious  uncer¬ 
tainty,  whereas  the  pathway  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republic  is  unobstructed  and  clear, 
and  it  seems  to  be  humanly  certain  that  in 
less  than  a  hundred  years’  time  it  will  t>o 
the  most  populous  civilized  nation  of  the 
world,  and  the  greatest  in  material  pros¬ 
perity.  Its  difficulties  ahead,  which  are 
remarked  by  its  men  of  foresight  and  by 
outside  critics,  arc  not  such  as  are  likely  to 
interfere  with  either  of  those  consumma¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  estimate  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  a  century 
hence  was  600,000.000.  Although  we  are 
familiar  with  similar  prodigious  figures  in 
reference  to  the  teeming  hordes  of  the 
(ffiinese  Empire,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
grasp  the  idea  of  myriads  in  connection 
with  Western  civilization,  still  less  of 
such  numbers  l>eing  gathered  together  in 
one  nation,  speaking  our  own  English  lan¬ 
guage.  If  the  greatness  of  nations  is  to  be 
gauged  merely  by  population  and  commer¬ 
cial  prosperity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
America  is  fated  to  take  the  foremost  place 
among  nations,  but  it  will  only  be  set  up 
in  that  high  place  when  the  peoples  of  the 
Old  World,  with  their  literature  and  his¬ 
toric  traditions,  shall  have  atalicated  their 
position  by  consenting  to  the  doctrine  that 
numbers  and  material  wealth  alone  consti¬ 
tute  the  greatness  of  a  State. 

In  the  relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  the  American  nation  we  have, 
then,  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenom¬ 
ena  it  is  possible  to  conceive — the  con¬ 
tact  of  the  moat  venerable  and  powerful 
organization  of  the  old  order  with  the 
most  advanced  and  prosperous  community 
of  the  new.  In  all  the  varied  history  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  she  has  never  had  the 
experience  which  in  the  United  States  she 
has  encountered  during  the  hundred  years 
since  the  establishment  of  the  American 
hierarchy.  In  the  Old  World  the  old  civ¬ 
ilization  has  grown  up  side  by  side  with 
her,  and  there  is  no  page  of  the  history  of 
Europe  which  is  not  marked  with  the 
Eisher’s  seal.  Nor  has  her  activity  been 
confined  to  the  civilized  places  of  the 
earth.  On  virgin  soil  she  has  worked  with 
self-denying  enterprise  in  every  quarter  of 
Nkw  Skuss. — Vou  li..  No.  6.  50 


the  globe,  and  the  early  history  of  the  re¬ 
moter  parts  of  the  great  American  conti¬ 
nent  is  the  record  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  and 
the  other  missionary  pioneers  of  Rome. 
But  in  the  United  States  the  Church  finds 
itself  in  the  midst  of  a  new  civilization,  of 
the  highest  type  as  regards  the  diffusion 
of  education  and  material  comfort  through 
ail  classes,  though  imperfect  by  reason  of 
the  nation  never  having  passed  through 
the  discipline  of  youth  to  its  precocious 
manhood,  since  in  America  there  has  been 
no  slow  development  fronr  barbarism 
through  medisevalism  to  a  ripe  civilization. 
The  Church  which  in  the  Old  World  has 
assisted  at  the  birth  and  death  of  empires 
and  principalities — crowning  kings,  upset¬ 
ting  dynasties,  and  hastening  revolutions 
— here  in  the  New  World,  amid  a  trans¬ 
planted  society,  knows  nothing  of  treaties 
and  frontiers,  nothing  of  wars  of  succes¬ 
sion  and  State  intrigue.  It  is  in  America 
that  she  seems  to  have  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  realizing  the  admonition  of  her 
Founder,  ‘‘  Regnum  meum  non  cst  de  hoc 
mundo.” 

Americans  of  culture  frequently  lament 
that  theits  is  not  a  land  of  lofty  ideals. 
Perhaps  no  nation — as  a  nation — has  a  high 
ideal  ;  but  in  England  and  France  and 
Geniiany  (though  this  is  no  golden  age  of 
literature)  we  have  teachers  who  take  us 
out  of  the  traffic  of  the  market  place.  In 
America,  unfortunately,  literature  seems 
almost  to  have  come  to  an  end.  The 
brilliant  band  of  New  Englanders,  most  of 
whom  came  out  from  Harvard  College,  has 
nearly  disappeared,  and  few  successors  are 
forthcoming.  The  blight  which  has  fallen 
on  American  authorship  seems  like  a  nem¬ 
esis  for  the  iniquitous  copyright  laws, 
which  are  a  remarkable  expression  of  the 
lack  of  moral  sense  of  the  nation.  The 
Church  of  Rome  has  a  new  experience  in 
exerting  her  influence  among  this  too 
shrewd,  too  practical,  too  prosperous  peo¬ 
ple,  the  most  characteristic  offspring  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Men  may  disap¬ 
prove  the  methods  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  discredit  her  beliefs,  but  few  will  deny 
that  her  ideal  is  the  most  perfect  ever  set 
before  the  human  race. 

The  American  nation,  again,  is  lacking 
in  tradition.  The  soil  of  the  U nited  States 
— or,  at  all  events,  a  portion  of  it — has  an 
independent  history  of  a  hundred  years, 
but  the  mass  of  the  people  only  inherit  it 
by  adoption.  American  art  seems  to  have 
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exhausted  itself  in  pictorial  representations 
of  Generals  Burgojneand  Lord  Cornwallis 
in  humiliating  situations  ;  but  few  of  the 
ancestors  either  of  the  painters  of  histori¬ 
cal  pictures  or  of  the  patriots  who  deliver 
Fourth  of  July  orations  bled  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  on  the  side  of  the  colonists. 
When  the  capitulations  at  Saratoga  and 
Yorktown  took  place,  they  were  passing 
their  boyhood  as  compatriots  of  Robert 
Emmet,  and  hearing  how  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  had  been  wounded  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  rebels  at  Eutaw  Springs,  or  were 
watching  the  last  days  of  their  monarch, 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  growing  up  to 
be  the  foes  of  the  French  allies  of  young 
America. 

These  are  some  of  the  attributes  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  to  bestow  upon 
the  American  nation.  In  return,  that  great 
people  is  investing  the  Church  with  an  en¬ 
dowment  of  greater  magnitude  than  the 
most  hopeful  enthusiast  for  the  spread  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  reliirion  ever  dreamed 
of,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  revolutionize 
Christendom.  Of  all  the  languages  of  Eu¬ 
rope  which  have  influenced  civilization, 
English,  for  historical  causes,  has  been 
spoken  by  fewer  Roman  Catholics  than  any 
other  tongue.  English  speaking  Catholics 
have  been  a  comparatively  small  body,  the 
majority  of  whom,  as  recently  as  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  were  persons  actually  bom  in  Ire¬ 
land.  The  growth  of  the  American  nation, 
as  the  largest  organ  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  is  completely  changing  the  position 
of  our  tongue  among  the  millions  who  fol¬ 
low  the  faith  of  Rome.  The  expansion  of 
England  in  her  colonies  is  assisting  toward 
this  remarkable  issue,  but  the  United  States 
•is  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing  about 
the  result,  which  men  of  this  generation 
will  live  to  see,  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
having  a  greater  number  of  its  active  mem¬ 
bers  speaking  English  than  any  other  liv¬ 
ing  language. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  treat  of  one  of  the 
great  influences  which  regulate  the  conduct 
of  a  nation  without  expressing  some  opin¬ 
ion  upon  the  people,  I  should  like,  though 
perhaps  needlessly,  to  disclaim  any  spirit 
of  censoriousness  in  my  necessarily  imper¬ 
fect  observations.  Americans  are  said  to 
be  hyper-sensitive  with  regard  to  English 
criticism,  and  small  wonder  if  they  are  so, 
considering  the  de  haul  en  baa  tone  as¬ 
sumed  by  many  of  our  countrymen  when 
speaking  or  writing  about  American  insti¬ 


tutions.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  small 
section  of  American  society  which,  by  its 
singular  admiration  for,  and  imitation  of, 
what  is  least  landable  in  English  manners 
and  customs,  lays  itself  out  as  the  object 
of  British  patronizing  airs,  but  the  uii> 
woithier  forms  of  Anglomania  do  not 
count  for  much  in  a  population  of  sixty 
millions.  There  are  no  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  who  are  more  willing  than  are 
Americans  to  discuss  with  outsiders  their 
own  foibles  and  to  listen  with  generous  en¬ 
durance  to  strictures  upon  them,  provided 
their  critics  approach  the  subject  as  ama¬ 
teurs  of  human  nature,  and  not  with  that 
air  of  superiority  which  may  be  the  secret 
of  England’s  greatness,  but  which  also  is 
the  secret  of  our  being  the  best- bated  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 

My  impression  is  that  Americans  are 
much  less  tolerant  of  criticism  from  their 
countryn)cn  than  from  strangers.  Bishop 
Potter’s  great  sermon  on  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Washington’s  inauguration, 
which  came  like  a  warning  peal  of  thunder 
amid  the  crackle  of  the  centennial  flre- 
works.  was  received  as  a  thunderstoriii 
would  be  by  a  holiday  crowd  assembled 
for  a  pyrotechnic  exhibition.  Mr.  Henry 
James,  it  is  said,  would,  if  recognized  at 
Schenectady,  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
survivors  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Ezra  B. 
Miller  a  reception  similar  to  that  experi¬ 
enced  at  Tarascon  by  a  luckless  eommia 
voyageur,  who  registered  his  name  at  the 
“  Empereurs”  as  A.  Daudet,  and  was 
chivied  to  the  station  and  almost  into  the 
Rhone  by  the  outraged  comrades  of  the 
immortal  Tartarin.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
— “  We  still  had  Thyrsis  then” — gave  less 
offence  by  his  own  comments  on  things 
American  than  he  caused  by  «]uoting  from 
Emerson,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture 
at  Boston  on  the  philosopher  of  Concord, 
the  presumably  well-known  sentence, 
”  great,  intelligent,  sensual,  avaricious 
America  but  it  was  whispered  that  the 
culture  of  Massachu.sctts,  which  is  said  to 
be  in  the  habit  of  murmuring  snatches  of 
Emerson  in  its  sleep,  actually  did  not  rec¬ 
ognize  the  passage  as  an  excer{)t  from  their 
master. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1887,  when  the 
students  of  the  American  C«)llege  were 
playing  their  national  game  in  sight  of  the 
Vatican,  grave  events  were  taking  place 
within  its  walls,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 
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Cardinal  Cibbona  was  in  Rome.  In  the 
June  of  the  previous  year  he  had  been 
created  cardinal,  and  his  presence,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  invested  with  his  title 
and  the  red  bcrretta,  was  causing  the  live¬ 
liest  curiosity  among  the  American  tourists 
wintering  in  the  Holy  City.  There  was  a 
lady  from  CliioAgo  (Chicago  people  de¬ 
clared  that  she  came  from  St.  Louis)  whose 
gratification  at  Having  seen  the  new  Car¬ 
dinal  knew  no  bounds.  **  He  is  one  of  the 
most  intelligeot  of  our  citicens,’'  slie  re¬ 
marked,  '*  and  is  the  author  of  the  best 
book  about  Rome,  anyway,  and  I’m  going 
right  away  to  the  store  in  the  I’iaaaa  di 
Spagna,  to  sec  if  they  have  gotten  a  Tauch- 
nits  copy  of  his  Dtciim/e  and  Fall  af  the 
Romam  Empire,'* 

To  stimulate  the  taste  for  bibliography 
of  his  western  compatriots  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  even  the  ulterior  object  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons’s  visit  to  Rome.  On  the  7th  of 
June,  1886,  twoscarlet  hats  were  assigned 
to  North  America,  the  head  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  hierarchy  being  cniled  to  the  Sacred 
College  on  the  same  day  as  the  I’riiiiate 
of  the  United  States.  Some  months  later 
an  event  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
Christendom  took  place  when  two  princes 
of  the  Church  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  one  vessel.  The  voyage  together  of  the 
two  cardinals  on  the  French  packet  from 
New  York  to  Havre  was  a  most  dramatic 
situation,  inasmuch  as  one  of  them  was 
about  to  make  his  official  visit  to  Rome  the 
occasion  for  moving  the  Congregation  of 
the  Holy  Office  to  rescind  a  decree  which 
it  had  pronounced  »t  the  instance  of  the 
other.  T wo  archiepiscopat  travelling  com¬ 
panions  surely  never  found  themselves  in 
such  a  remarkaUe  position  :  regarding  one 
another  with  sentiments  of  affectionate  re¬ 
spect,  equal  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Church, 
and  of  equal  authority  in  her  councils, 
summoned  to  Rome  to  receive  the  highest 
reward  in  her  gift  (save  the  triple  tiara), 
these  powerful  chiefs  of  neighboring  hier¬ 
archies  were  about  to  approach  the  Holy 
Office  with  (letitiuns  of  irreconcilable  tenor. 
The  Archbishop  of  Queliec’s  mission  was 
an  easier  one  than  that  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore.  Cardinal  Taschereau  had 
only  to  advise  the  Supreme  Congregation 
to  follow  out  tradition  by  adhering  to  a 
delivered  judgment.  Cardinal  Gibbons 
had  undertaken  the  prodigious  task  of 
moving  the  Holy  See  to  go  back  upon  its 
own  decision. 


A  month  before  the  two  Archbishops 
were  created  Cardinals,  there  was  read  in 
all  the  churches  of  Lower  Canada  the  fol¬ 
lowing  “  mandement,”  issued  by  Monseig¬ 
neur  Tascherean  : — 

Having  learned  that  the  delegates  of  a  soci. 
ety  known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  tried 
to  reernit  members  in  parts  of  this  province, 
we  deem  it  oar  duty,  brethren,  to  pat  yoa  on 
yoar  goard  against  it,  and  mark,  we  do  not 
speak  in  onr  own  name,  bat  in  that  of  the 
Holy  See,  whose  adviee  we  have  soaght.  In 
October  1885  we  sent  to  Rome  an  anthentie 
copy  of  the  rales  snd  eonstitntioos  of  that 
society.  The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office, 
having  examined  them  with  all  doe  precaa- 
tion,  sent  as  this  answer,  which  should  be  for 
yoa  an  absolute  role  of  eondaot,  and  keep 
you  away  from  the  Society  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor: — "On  accoant  of  the  principles,  or¬ 
ganisation,  and  statutes  of  the  Knights  of  La¬ 
bor.  that  association  is  to  be  relegated  among 
those  which  are  prohibited  by  the  Holy  See.” 

Archbishop  Gibbons  at  once  grasped  the 
importance  of  this  proceeding.  He  sum¬ 
moned  to  Baltimore  a  Commission  of  the 
Archbishops  of  the  United  States,  which 
decided  by  ten  voices  to  two  that  neither 
justice  nor  prudence  demanded  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and 
sixty  out  of  the  remaining  sixty-three  bish¬ 
ops  expressed  the  same  opinion.  The  two 
Archbishops  who  voted  for  condemnation 
are  prelates  of  exemplary  piety,  but  neither 
of  them  can  be  considered  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  modem  movement.  One  of 
them,  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  St. 
Louis,  was  consecrated  to  that  see  half  a 
century  ago,  when  the  Missouri  was  the 
boundary  of  the  far  west,  remote  from 
civilization.  The  other,  the  Spanish 
Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  has  for  his  dio¬ 
cese  the  wild  territory  of  New  Mexico, 
which  supports  only  thirty-six  secular 
priests,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  Spaniards 
or  Mexicans. 

In  February  1887,  after  Cardinal  Gib¬ 
bons’s  arrival  in  Rome  he  presented  to 
Cardinal  Sitneoni,  the  Prefect  of  the  Prop¬ 
aganda,  a  memorandum  which  is  one  of 
the  most  statesmanlike  documents  ever 
penned  by  an  American,  and  which  takes 
a  much  wider  scope  of  the  questions  in¬ 
volved  than  the  mere  consideration  of  the 
legality  of  any  given  organization.  A  few 
quotations  translated  from  this  lengthy 
memorial  must  suffice.  The  Cardinal, 
with  thoroughly  American  sentiment,  re¬ 
marks  that  an  organization  the  head  of 
which  has  been  called  into  conference  by 
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the  President  of  the  United  State*  cannot 
be  deemed  hostile  to  authority,  ile  then 
declares  that  the  power  of  monopolies  in 
America  has  made  organized  opposition 
necessary,  and  that  ‘‘it  is  not  only  the 
right  of  workingmen  to  protect  them¬ 
selves,  but  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  entire 
people  to  assist  them  in  finding  a  remedy 
for  the  dangers  with  which  civilization  and 
social  order  are  menaced  by  avarice,  op¬ 
pression,  and  corruption.”  Association, 
he  says,  is  ”  in  harmony  with  the  genius 
of  our  country,”  and  he  discards  as 
‘‘  neither  possible  nor  necessary  in  our 
country”  the  idea  of  fraternities  under  the 
supervision  of  priests  taking  the  place  of 
purely  industrial  organizations  \t herein 
Catholics  and  Protestants  meet  on  a  com¬ 
mon  footing,  which  intermingling  consti¬ 
tutes  no  danger  to  religion  ;  ”  the  only 
grave  danger  would  arise  from  the  aliena¬ 
tion  of  her  children  from  the  Church, 
which  nothing  would  occasion  more  cer¬ 
tainly  than  imprudent  condemnation.” 
After  some  remarks  on  the  ethics  of 
strikes  and  the  uselessness  of  hoping  that 
violence  can  always  be  avoided  in  them, 
the  Cardinal  proceeds  : — 

It  is  tbs  part  of  Christian  prudence  to  con¬ 
vert  into  a  legitimate,  peaceful,  and  beneficial 
competition  that  which  a  course  of  repellent 
severity  would  turn  into  a  latent  volcano  such 
as  society  fears  and  the  Church  deplores  in 
Europe.  On  this  point  I  strongly  insist  be¬ 
cause  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  so- 
cial  condition  of  our  country  profoundly  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  we  are  face  tu  face  with  a 
question  which  not  only  concerns  the  rights 
of  the  working  classes,  who  ought  to  be  spe¬ 
cially  dear  to  the  Church  sent  by  our  Divine 
Master  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  but 
one  which  involves  the  most  fundamental  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Church  and  of  human  society  in 
the  future.  Every  one  who  ponders  well  the 
ways  along  which  Divine  Providence  is  guid¬ 
ing  contemporary  history  must  recognize  the 
important  part  which  the  power  of  the  people 
is  playing  and  will  play.  .  .  .  Hitherto  our 
country  has  present^  the  picture  of  true 
democracy  seeking  the  gener^  prosperity  by 
means  of  sound  principles  and  social  order. 
To  preserve  this  admirable  state  of  things  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  religion  to  remain 
in  possession  of  the  affections  of  the  multi¬ 
tude.  As  Cardinal  Manning  has  well  said, 
“  In  the  future  era  the  Church  will  have  to 
deal  not  with  Princes  and  Parliaments  but 
with  the  masses.*’  ...  Of  all  the  glorious 
titles  earned  by  the  Church  there  is  none 
which  gives  it  greater  influence  than  that  of 
Friend  of  the  People.  Surely  in  our  demo- 
eratic  nation  this  is  the  title  wl  ich  is  winning 
for  the  Catholic  Church  not  only  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  devotion  of  millions  of  her  children,  but 


the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  our  citizens 
whatever  their  religions  belief.  ...  As  the 
great  questions  of  the  future  will  not  be  those 
of  war,  of  commerce,  or  of  finance,  but  social 
questions  which  relate  to  the  bettering  of  the 
condition  of  the  masses,  it  is  of  sovereign  im 
portance  for  the  Church  to  be  found  invariably 
and  firmly  ranged  on  the  aide  of  humanity. 

The  memorial  concludes  with  an  elo- 

2uent  recapitulation  of  the  dangers  the 
'hurch  will  incur  if  she  adheres  to  ”  the 
easy  course”  of  condemning  this  labor 
organization,  not  the  lea.st  being  ‘‘  the  ac- 
ensation  of  being  ‘  unamerican,’  that  is  to 
say,  foreign  to  our  national  sentinK>nt — 
the  most  powerful  arm  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  can  direct  against  her.”  The 
Holy  See  will  be  regaled  not  as  a  pater¬ 
nal  power  but  as  an  unjust  and  tyrannical 
authority,  while  the  social  agitation  will 
last  as  long  as  there  are  ills  to  remedy. 
The  forms  of  oi^anizations  are  necessarily 
only  temporary.  To  strike  at  one  of  them 
would  be  to  embark  upon  a  war  without 
system  and  without  end.  The  American 
people  regard  with  calm  the  progress  of 
the  social  struggle,  and  to  speak  out 
with  the  frankness  imposed  on  me  by  my 
office,  both  prudence  suggests  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  Church  demands  that  we  should 
not  offer  to  America  an  ecclesiastical  pro¬ 
tection  which  she  neither  asks  for  nor 
thinks  she  ha*  need  of.”  As  is  well 
known,  the  result  was  that  Cardinal  Oib- 
bons  induced  the  Holy  >See  to  take  the  un¬ 
precedented  course  of  revoking  a  sentence 
which  had  been  recorded  on  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  Pri  mate  of  another  hierarchy, 
a  re-decision  which  appears  the  more 
remarkable  the  more  the  Cardinal’s  argu¬ 
ments  are  weighed,  revealing  as  they  do  an 
opportunism  of  a  type  more  advsrrced  and 
enlightened  than  the  Church  has  had  the 
credit  of  sympathizing  with. 

Near  the  old  manor  house  where  once 
lived  Charles  Carroll,  the  latest  survivor  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  and  the  kinsman  of  John  Carroll,  the 
first  Catholic  bishop  in  the  United  States, 
among  the  verdant  woods  and  pastures  of 
Maryland  stands  a  college  directed  by  a 
staff  of  Sulpician  fathers.  During  one  of 
my  visits  to  Baltimore,  one  of  these  good 
French  priests,  a  Remois  by  birth,  delight¬ 
ed  to  see  a  traveller  who  was  familiar  with 
the  vine-clad  hills  of  the  Marne,  confide<l 
to  me  the  contrast  he  had  experienced  be¬ 
tween  the  solemn  ceremony  attending  an 
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audience  at  the  Archbishop’s  Palace  at 
Keiiiis  and  the  kindly  welcome  the  hum¬ 
blest  priest  was  certain  of  receiving  from 
the  great  American  Cardinal  at  hU  “  Resi¬ 
dence.”  The  old-fashioned  unpretentious 
hou.se,  where  a  good  deal  of  the  world’s 
history  is  being  moulded,  would  l»e  scorn¬ 
ed  by  one  of  those  sleek  preachers  of  thj 
gospel  of  sleekness  who  fatly  flourish  in 
certain  American  cities.  For  all  that, 
Charles  Street,  Haiti  more,  has  a  dignity 
which  Fifth  Avenue  will  never  attain  to. 
Heauon  Street,  overlooking  Hoston  Com¬ 
mon,  is  in  the  springtime  mure  beautiful, 
but  there  is  an  air  of  distinction  not  found 
in  any  other  thoroughfare  in  the  United 
States  in  the  street  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  royal  husband  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
in  whose  honor  Maryland  was  named. 
Ualtimore  itself  was  called  after  an  English 
title  which  became  extinct  years  before 
two-thirds  of  our  present  peerage  existed, 
and  its  old  world  associations  are  not  in¬ 
appropriate  fur  the  headquarters  in  the 
new  world  of  the  Church  which  is  here 
initiating  a  work  undreamed  of  by  Cecil 
Calvert,  or  the  daughter  of  Marie  de’  Med¬ 
ici,  if  the  future  of  their  faith  ever  exer¬ 
cised  the  minds  of  those  seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury  Catholics. 

A  walk  with  the  Cardinal  through  the 
tranquil  streets  of  the  residential  quarter 
of  Baltimore  gives  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  affection  with  which  the  Monumental 
City  regards  its  distinguished  son  who 
was  baptised  and  ordained  in  the  Cathedral 
over  which  he  now  presides.  Though 
Maryland  is  a  Roman  Catholic  stronghold 
there  is  a  vast  Protestant  population  in  its 
great  commercial  capital,  yet,  as  the 
Cardinal, passes  along,  nearly  every  hat  is 
duffed  to  the  simple  citizen  who  has  made 
a  greater  impression  on  Fluropean  policy 
than  any  American  of  his  generation. 
One  day  last  spring  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  a  congregation  streaming  out 
of  a  church,  the  architecture  of  which  the 
Cardinal  drew  my  attention  to,  while  he 
responded  to  the  salutations  of  the  crowd. 

I  naturally  concluded  that  they  were  his 
own  people,  but  no,  he  explained,  ”  they 
are  our  Episcopalian  friends.”  The  de¬ 
termined  prelate  who  was  strung  enough 
to  lead  the  Vatican  to  reverse  its  own  de¬ 
cision  has  nothing  of  narrow  arrogance  in 
his  gentle  nature,  which  loves  to  live  in 
charity  with  all  men.  In  his  popular  ex¬ 
position  of  Catholic  doctrine,  ”  Faith  of 


our  Fathers,”  of  which  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  copies  have  been  sold  in 
thirteen  years,  though  it  is  a  controversial 
work,  the  Protestant  sects  are  nowhere 
offensively  referred  to  as  heretics  or  schis¬ 
matics,  but  as  ”  my  dissenting  brethren.” 

The  delicate  youthfulness  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal’s  countenance  makes  it  difficult  to 
realize  tiiat  he  was  a  Bishop  twenty-one 
years  ago.  A  year  later,  when  he  was 
only  thirty-five,  he  attended  the  (Ecumen¬ 
ical  Council  and  was  one  of  the  minority 
which  voted  against  the  promulgation  of 
the  Definition  of  Infallibility.  I  have 
heard  him  quote  the  impressive  peroration 
of  Cardinal  Simor,  the  Primate  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  in  his  speech  opposing  its  adoption, 
”  Hannibalis  exercitus  ad  portas  Romir 
stat ;  equorum  strepitum  audio,”  pro¬ 
phetic  words  which  were  uttered  a  few 
months  before  the  troops  not  of  a  foreign 
invader  but  of  Victor  Emmanuel  were  at 
the  Porta  Pi  a. 

On  the  question  of  Church  and  State  the 
Cardinal  holds  the  view  practically  univer¬ 
sal  among  Americans  of  all  creeds,  that 
the  Church  should  be  absolutely  free  from 
State  control,  and  entirely  dependent  on 
voluntary  support.  He  relates  how,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Second  Empire,  he  once,  on  his 
way  from  Rome,  visited  the  Bishop  of 
Annecy  in  Savoy.  ”  I  was  struck  with 
the  splendor  of  bis  palace,  and  saw  a  sen¬ 
tinel  at  the  door,  placed  there  by  the 
French  Government  as  a  guard  of  honor. 
But  the  venerable  Bishop  soon  disabused 
me  of  my  favorable  impressions.  He  told 
me  he  was  in  a  statu  of  gilded  slavery  ; 
‘  I  cannot,’  said  he,  ‘  build  a  sacristy  with¬ 
out  the  permission  of  the  government.  ’  1 

never  wish  to  see  the  day  when  the  Church 
will  invoke  or  receive  government  aid  to 
build  our  churches  or  to  pay  our  clergy  : 
in  proportion  as  State  patronage  would 
increase,  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  would  diminish.” 

The  biographer  of  Father  Damien,  with 
all  his  sympathy  for  the  Church  of  Rome, 
gives,  as  one  reason  for  his  dissent  from 
her  communion,  that  she  discourages  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity,  an  im¬ 
pression  shared  by  most  Englishmen  who 
passed  their  childhood  twenty  years  ago 
or  more.  Mr.  Clifford  ought  to  have 
heard  with  me  a  sermon  preached  last 
March,  of  the  tenor  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  will 
give  some  idea  :  — 
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Cftrdinal  Oibbons  preached  at  the  Cathedral 
jesterday  moniing  the  first  of  the  sermons  he 
is  going  to  deliver  on  Sundays  in  Lent.  His 
subject  vras  '*  Beading  the  Bible,*’  to  which 
he  strongly  urged  his  hearers  to  give  some 
minutes  at  least  every  day.  After  instancing 
Bt.  Augustine’s  and  other  oonspicnous  con. 
versions,  which  resulted  from  hearing  passages 
in  the  Word  of  Ood  spoken,  he  proceeded  : 
**  St  Charles  Borromeo  says,  *  The  Bible  ought 
to  be  the  garden  of  the  priest.  *  I  say  it  ought 
to  be  the  garden  of  the  laity,  too.  What  is 
good  for  us  is  good  for  you.  Ood  forbid  we 
should  go  to  heaven  alone.  We  should  be 
lonely  there  without  you,  shepherds  without 
their  flocks.  We  ought  not  to  have  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  religion,  holiness,  and  goodness,”  etc., 
etc. 

There  was  one  expression  in  this  sermon 
which  struck  me,  as  the  Cardinal  made 
use  of  it  more  than  once,  the  words 
“  spiritual  profession”  in  contexts  where 
”  priest) j  office”  was  the  almost  obvious 
phrase  and  would  certainly  have  been 
chosen  by  a  Ritualistic  curate,  as  in  the 
sentence,  *’  In  season  and  out  of  season  I 
am  by  the  apostle  bidden  to  exhort  you  by 
virtue  of  my  spiritual  profession.”  His 
life  and  teaching  are  a  protest  against  sac¬ 
erdotal  pretension.  On  the  morning  of 
my  last  interview  with  the  Cardinal,  he 
had  just  returned  from  an  Ordination,  and 
he  said  to  me,  ”  I  have  been  warning  my 
young  priests  not  to  think  that  the  putting 
on  of  a  cassock  means  the  putting  off  of 
one’s  humanity,”  just  as  in  Faith  of  our 
Fathers”  he  had  written,  ”  Should  a  priest 
consider  himself  greater  than  other  men 
because  he  exercises  such  authority  ?  Far 
from  it ;  he  ought  to  humble  himself  be¬ 
neath  others  when  he  reflects  to  what 
weak  hands  are  assigned  such  tremendous 
powers.” 

As  the  Cardinal  has  declared  to  the  laity 
in  the  name  of  the  priesthood  that  ”  It  is 
our  earnest  wish  that  every  word  of  the 
Gospel  may  be  imprinted  on  your  memory 
and  on  your  heart,”  it  would  be  a  mag¬ 
nificent  memorial  of  the  Centenary  of  the 
American  Hierarchy  if  the  assembled 
Bishops  would  move  the  Holy  See  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  supervise  an  American  edition 
of  the  Bible  to  supersede  the  Douay  trans¬ 
lation.  The  English  Authorised  Version 
has  become  such  an  integral  portion  of 
English  literature  that  the  most  powerful 
Church  is  handicapped  among  English- 
speaking  people  in  not  using  its  phraseol¬ 
ogy,  There  are  a  score  or  two  of  pas- 
Mges  which  would  need  emendation  for 
doctrinal  reasons,  but  the  rest  of  the 


Anglica  veraiothe  Roman  Catholic  Church 
might  appropriate  with  great  advantage  to 
herself  without  the  surrender  of  a  shred  of 
doctrine.  There  are  hundreds  of  verses  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  hundreds  of  Biblical 
names,  which  in  our  authorised  form  have 
passed  into  the  every-day  language  and  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  people — perhaps  to  a  greater 
extent  in  America  even  than  in  England  : 
most  of  the  classical  passages  have  precise¬ 
ly  identical  meanings  in  their  equivalents 
in  the  Douay  Bible,  but  in  that  version 
they  are  as  uncouth  and  unfamiliar  as  are 
proper  names  like  Achab,  Assuerus, 
Arnan,  and  Mardochai.  The  Catholic 
Church  in  America  has  adopted  one  de¬ 
testable  institution  from  the  Protestant 
churches  in  England — the  pew  system, 
which  is  as  inappropriate  in  a  democratic 
country  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  the  great  Church  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Why  not  restore  that  Protestant  in¬ 
stitution  to  the  sole  use  and  enjoyment  of 
American  Protestants  (for  the  English 
Church  is  discarding  it),  and  take  in  ex¬ 
change  the  noblest  translation  ever  made 
in  the  days  before  translation  was  a  lost 
art,  which  is  in  truth  the  common  heritage 
of  all  English-speaking  people  ? 

An  able  writer,  quoting  Bishop  Vaughan 
of  Salford,  has  recently  remarked  upon  the 
debt  which  the  Church  of  Rome  owes  to 
the  Irish,  in  whose  brogue  her  services  are 
recited  all  over  the  world.  Dndoubtedly 
the  immigrant  Irish  have  done  a  great 
propagandist  work,  but  no  graver  mistake 
could  be  made  than  that  of  supposing 
that  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  is 
merely  a  branch  of  the  Church  in  Ireland. 
Much  misapprehension  as  to  things  Amer¬ 
ican  is  caused  by  travellers  foriping  their 
judgments  from  what  they  see  in  New 
York,  which  is  emphatically  not  a  micro¬ 
cosm  of  the  United  States  for  the  reason 
that  in  no  other  city  does  the  immigrant 
population  remain  unassimilated  so  long. 
Visitors  sometimes  leave  New  York  with 
the  idea  that  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America  is  represented  by  Tammany  Hall, 
on  account  of  the  prominence  of  that  in¬ 
stitution  ;  but  if  they  went  down  town  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Antony  of  Padua,  they  might  equally  well 
imagine  that  the  Church  in  America  is  ex¬ 
clusively  Italian,  and  in  another  quarter 
they  would  find  German  priests  serving 
German  congregations.  The  unceasing 
flow  of  immigration  makes  New  York  the 
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least  American  city  of  the  United  States  ; 
bat  throughout  the  Union  the  grandchiU 
dren  of  men  born  in  Westmeath  or  in 
Westphalia  are  as  thoroughly  American  as 
are  the  descendants  of  the  ladies  who 
“  refused  George  Washington,”  who,  from 
the  number  of  their  progeny,  must  have 
been  more  numerous  thau  St.  Ursula’s  vir¬ 
gins  at  Cologne.  Of  course,  the  Irish  ac¬ 
cent  is  heard  at  many  a  Catholic  altar  be¬ 
tween  Ituston  and  Santa  Barbara.  The 
first  church  I  enleit^d  in  the  United  States 
was  the  Cathedral  at  San  Francisco,  where 
the  preacher  was  a  fair-haired  young 
priest,  with  the  face  of  an  angel  and  a 
brogue  which  carried  one  from  the  Golden 
Gate  to  the  Cove  of  Cork  ;  but  the  vicar- 
general  of  the  diocese,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  old  Irish  family  of  Prendergast,  is 
as  polished  an  American  gentleman  as  is 
Archbishop  Corrigan  of  New  York,  or 
Archbishop  Ryan  of  Philadelphia,  both  of 
whom  bear  Irish  names,  and  neither  of 
whom  has  any  more  brogue  than  has 
President  Harrison,  who  is  descended 
from  the  Puritan  regicide. 

Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  the  Cath¬ 
olics  of  America  are  in  great  preponder¬ 
ance  Irish,  even  by  descent.  Opening  at 
random  the  clergy  list  of  the  United 
States,  I  find  at  the  commencement  of  the 
letter  B  the  following  names :  Baak, 
Baart,  Baasen,  Babinski,  Bachand,  Bach- 
mann,  Backes,  Badelon,  Badilla,  Bacumie, 
Raker— half  the  nationalities  of  Europe 
represented ;  Dutch.  Flemish,  Spanish, 
German,  French,  Polish,  Hungarian,  and 
English,  but  no  Irish  name.  Of  course, 
if  the  book  had  opened  at  letter  O,  we 
might  have  lighted  on  a  very  Irish  column, 
interspersed  with  a  few  exceptions,  like 
Oechtering,  Oeinck,  Offergeld,  and  Ogulin. 
The  list  is  instructive  as  showing  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  character  both  of  the  American 
nation  and  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
enumeration  of  the  occupants  of  the  see  of 
New  Orleans  exemplifies  this.  French 
bishops  might  be  looked  for  in  the  Creole 
episcopates  of  Louisiana,  but  the  present 
Archbishop  of  New  Orleans  is  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  and  his  predecessors  this  century 
have  included  Spaniards  and  a  Belgian,  as 
well  as  Frenchmen. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
nationality  of  a  priest  in  the  United  States 
does  not  necessarily  afford  information  as 
to  the  origin  of  his  congregation,  whether 
he  be  Irish,  German,  or  of  some  less  nu¬ 


merous  race  of  settlers.  The  proportion  of 
foreign  priests  to  the  Catholic  laity  is  large, 
on  account  of  the  obvious  difficulty  in 
obtaining  sufficient  candidates  for  a  pro¬ 
fession  which  does  not  offer  great  pecun¬ 
iary  rewards  in  a  country  where  material 
prosperity  is  the  chief  aim  of  life.  Two 
hundred  young  seminarists  singing  Tene- 
bne  in  the  choir  of  Baltimore  Cathedral 
for  this  reason  struck  me  as  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  spectacle  to  witness  in  America. 
The  son  of  a  peasant  or  of  a  humble  trades, 
man  in  Connaught  or  in  Flanders,  by  tak¬ 
ing  holy  orders,  secures  high  social  pro¬ 
motion,  and  his  modest  clerical  stipend  is 
usually  a  large  advance  on  the  income  ho 
would  have  touched  had  he  followed  his 
father’s  calling.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  no  peasantry,  and  the  young  pos¬ 
tulants  for  the  priesthood  recruited  from 
all  ranks  of  life  are  each  giving  up  the 
chance  of  acquiring  wealth,  which  is  the 
biithright  of  every  United  States  citizen. 
All  honor  is  due  to  that  small  section  of 
the  manhood  of  America,  whether  found 
among  theological  students  or  among  pro¬ 
fessors  and  teachers  at  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Johns  Hopkins,  which  voluntarily  abne¬ 
gates  a  career  held  in  the  highest  honor, 
because  opulence  is  its  goal,  and  dedicates 
itself  to  a  life  of  relative  poverty,  for  the 
sake  of  religion  or  of  sound  learning. 

Philadelphia,  unlike  New  York,  is  a 
typical  American  commercial  city  which 
illustrates  the  position  and  progress  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Union. 
Although  the  estimable  Society  of  Friends 
is  not  as  relatively  strong  there  as  former¬ 
ly,  and  though  Pennsylvania  was  in  the 
old  days  a  favorable  locality  for  Catholic 
settlers,  yet  the  tradition  of  Philadelpli'a 
is  decidedly  Protestant.  For  all  that,  the 
“  Quaker  City”  contains  nearly  as  many 
Roman  Catholics  as  the  entire  population 
of  Rome.  It  contains  more  Catholics  than 
the  entire  population  of  any  other  town  in 
Catholic  Italy  but  Naples  ;  of  any  town  in 
Catholic  Spain  but  Madrid  ;  of  any  town 
in  Catholic  Belgium  but  Brussels  ;  and  of 
any  town  in  France  except  Paris  and 
Lyons.  Among  the  great  Catholic  cities 
of  Europe  whoso  inhabitants  are  less  nu¬ 
merous  than  the  Catholic  population  of 
Philadelphia  are  Milan,  Turin,  Palermo, 
Barcelona,  Antwerp,  Bordeaux,  and  Mar¬ 
seilles.  Statements  in  this  form  are  fre¬ 
quently  made  to  illustrate  the  vastness  of 
London,  but  Philadelphia  is  not  even  a 
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London  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  American  city  of  the  first  rank, 
larger  than  any  single  British  municipality 
in  the  provinces,  but  not  much  larger  than 
Manchester  and  Salford  together  with  the 
adjoining  townships,  and  it  contains  over 
300,000  Catholics.  The  next  census  will 
probably  show  that  this  figure  is  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  mark,  as  the  diocese  con- 
Uuns  400,000  Catholics,  and  there  is  no 
great  centre  of  population  within  it  outside 
Philadelphia. 

When  we  find  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  can  claim  10,000,000  United 
States  citizens  in  a  population  of  60,000,- 
000,  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  expansion  of  the  Church 
in  America  will  have  on  the  future  of 
Christendom.  Judging  from  her  past 
progress  and  considering  that  the  two  races 
to  which  the  majority  of  American  Cath¬ 
olics  belong  are  the  two  most  prolific  of 
the  white  races  in  the  United  States,  it 
seems  certain  that  she  will  increase  her 
proportion  with  the  growth  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  But,  calculating  as  if  she  will  re¬ 
main  relatively  stationary  and  reducing  by 
one-third  the  estimated  600,000,000  which 
it  is  predicted  that  the  United  States  will 
contain  in  a  hundred  years’  time,  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church  will  then  claim  near¬ 
ly  70,000,000  English-speaking  people  in 
America  alone.  By  that  time  Australasia, 
South  Africa,  and  Canada  will  be  thickly 
inhabited.  Under  what  flag  those  vast 
regions  of  the  earth  will  be  govcnied,  no 
one  can  foretell,  but  two  things  are  cer¬ 
tain — that  the  English  language  will  be 
spoken  throughout  them,  and  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  will  maintain  the  progress 
she  has  commenced  this  century  among 
English-speaking  peoples.  If  every  French- 
speaking  person  in  the  world  is  counted  as 
a  devout  Catholic,  the  number  of  French- 
speaking  Catholics  will  long  before  that 
period  be  immeasurably  below  that  of  the 
English-speaking  Catholics  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  regarding  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  languages. 

Without  waiting  to  realize  the  forecast 
that  the  English  tongue  is  fated  to  be  the 
chief  language  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  we  may  consider  some  of  the 
effects  already  produced  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  that  religion  among  the  English- 
speaking  people  of  America.  Not  the 
least  achievement  of  that  great  branch  of 
the  Church  which  is  now  celebrating  the 


centenary  of  its  hierarchy  is  that  it  has 
saved  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  from 
the  reproach  often  heard  in  Europe  that 
its  growth  is  only  found  associated  with 
social  retrogression  and  reaction.  In 
France  this  feeling  has  relegated  religion 
to  the  cult  of  women,  children,  and  peas¬ 
ants,  and  in  Ireland  alone  of  European 
countries  is  the  Church  in  sympathy  with 
democratic  progress. 

Some  Liberal  critics  may  object  that 
though  Cardinal  (iibbons  may  be  thor¬ 
oughly  imbued  with  the  democratic  spirit 
it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  nnchangiug 
policy  of  Rome,  which  is  hostile  to  lib¬ 
erty  ;  that  the  Church  may  profess  the 
most  Liberal  doctrine  while  she  is  in  a 
minority,  but  that  if  she  obtained  ascen¬ 
dency  we  might  witness  an  auto  da  fe  in 
Miulison  Square.  Cardinal  Gibbons  ap¬ 
proaches  the  subject  of  religious  persecu¬ 
tion  from  the  other  extreme,  and  is  so 
inspired  with  the  charity  which  thinketli 
no  evil  that  he  protects  the  Piotestant  relig¬ 
ions  as  well  as  the  Catholic  from  the  stigma 
of  having  countenanced  persecution.  In 
“  Faith  of  our  Fathers”  he  writes,  “  From 
my  heart  I  abhor  and  denounce  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  persecution  of  which  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  may  have  been  guilty  and 
again  in  reference  to  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  he  says,  ”  I  have  no  words 
strong  enough  to  express  my  detestation 
of  that  inhuman  slaughter  but  in  both 
instances  he  denies  that  the  Church  was 
responsible,  just  as  in  another  pa.ssage  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  proscriptive  measures  of 
Protestants  against  the  Church  of  Rome 
he  says,  ”  I  know  full  well  that  these  acts 
of  cruelty  form  no  part  of  the  creed  of  the 
Protestant  Churches.” 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  more  sceptical 
students  of  history  cannot  accept  the  Car¬ 
dinal’s  view,  and  that  the  truth  is  that 
every  Church  has  persecuted  when  it  has 
had  the  power  and  the  opportunity,  so 
long  as  persecution  was  part  of  the  econ- 
omy  of  the  religious  and  political  life  of 
the  day.  Even  the  Puritans  who  came  to 
America  to  escape  from  the  Anglicans  who 
bad  in  turn  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Catholics  did  not  leave  the  spirit  of  {)erse- 
cution  behind  in  Europe,  and  it  is  well 
known  how  they  put  to  death  Quakers  and 
burned  witches  alive  in  their  New  England 
settlements.  The  most  enlightened  Prince 
who  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  England, 
who  moreover  secured  the  British  consti- 
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tution  and  the  Protestant  succession,  con¬ 
sented  to  the  torture  and  8ul>sequent  mas¬ 
sacre  of  Cornelius  de  Witt  for  a  political 
offence,  just  a  hundred  years  after  St. 
Bartholomew.  It  is  absolutely  futile  to 
defend  or  to  condemn  the  religious  and 
political  methods  of  the  past  by  the  milder 
standard  of  to-day.  “  Homo  hoinini 
lupus”  is  probat>ly  as  true  now  as  it  ever 
was,  but  we  live  in  an  a^e  of  ansesthetics. 

The  policy  of  the  Church  in  Spain  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  century  may  perhaps  be 
cited  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
is  not  yet  dead  ;  but  in  answer  to  this  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  in  modern  times 
churches  and  religious  sects  are  often  in 
matters  of  conduct  strongly  influenced  by 
the  atmosphere  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  placed.  For  example,  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  minister  will  denounce  Sun¬ 
day  amusements  as  a  deadly  sin,  while  a 
Dutch  predicant,  holding  precisely  the 
same  theological  tenets,  will  after  morning 
service  spend  his  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
Bosch  at  the  Hague  listening  to  what  his 
Scottish  co-religionist  would  call  godless 
music.  Cardinal  Gibbons  again,  in  his 
forthcoming  work  “  Our  Christian  Heri¬ 
tage,”  in  a  chapter  on  ‘‘  The  Religious  Ele¬ 
ment  in  our  American  Ci\ilization,”  points 
with  pride  to  the  national  observance  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  which  his  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  in  the  Sacred  College, 
Cardinal  San  Felice  of  Naples,  would  re¬ 
gard  as  merely  local  usage.  The  most 
remarkable  instance,  however,  of  public 
opinion  moulding  the  policy  of  Christian 
churches  used  to  bo  found  in  the  United 
States,  when  throughout  the  eleven  Slave 
States  of  the  Union  ministers  of  religion 
in  their  own  pulpits  and  assembled  in 
synods,  presbyteries,  and  conferences, 
used  to  declare  ”  that,  as  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church  has  recognised  the  relation 
of  master  and  slave,  we  conscientiously  be¬ 
lieve  that  slavery  is  not  a  sin  against  God.” 

Slavery  was  abolished  ;  public  sentiment 
accepted  the  inevitable  ;  and  the  clergy  of 
the  Southern  States  ceased  to  take  their 
texts  from  the  Epistle  to  Philemon. 

Cardinal  Gibbons’s  opportunism  is  not 
of  this  description.  His  denunciation  of 
monopolies  in  his  memorial  to  the  Holy 
See  is  as  courageous  an  act  in  the  America 
of  to-day  as  the  denunciation  of  slavery 
would  have  been  in  the  Southern  States 
thirty  years  ago.  The  illustrations  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  public  opinion  on 


religious  policy  were  only  given  to  show 
that  though  Spain  under  a  certain  regime 
might  foster  intolerance  in  the  Church,  a 
country  like  America  could  find  no  room 
for  a  religion  of  reactionary  tendency,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  taken 
root  in  that  land  and  is  flourishing  is  the 
best  proof  that  in  the  United  States  she  is 
abreast  with  the  democratic  movement  and 
with  liberal  progress. 

If  France  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Church,  America  is  destined  to  be  her 
strongest  and  biggest  child,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  watch  this  youngest 
daughter  maintaining  the  position  she  has 
already  secured  in  the  intimate  councils  of 
the  Church.  If  the  elder  branches  were 
well  advised  they  would  look  to  America 
to  provide  the  Church  Universal  with  a 
ruler.  All  the  best  friends  of  the  Papacy, 
outside  the  ”  Italian  ring”  which  fences  it 
round,  arc  agreed  that  the  time  has  come 
when  it  would  be  for  the  highest  interest 
of  the  Church  to  break  down  the  tradition 
of  the  last  three  centuries  and  a  half  which 
prescribes  that  the  occupant  of  St.  Peter’s 
chair  shall  invariably  be  an  Italian.  We 
have  seen  how  the  Church  has  gained  a 
stronger  title  than  ever  to  its  claim  of  uni¬ 
versality,  but  the  constitution  of  the  Sacred 
College  is  Italian  and  not  cosmopolitan. 
The  full  complement  of  that  august  body 
consists  of  seventy  cardinals.  The  present 
number,  since  the  recent  death  of  Cardi¬ 
nal  Schiaffino,  is  sixty- five.  Ten  of  them 
are  Austrian,  German,  Hungarian,  and 
Polish  ;  seven  are  French  ;  five  arc  British 
subjects  (of  whom  one  is  French  Cana¬ 
dian)  ;  four  are  Spanish ;  two  Portu¬ 
guese  ;  one  Belgian,  and  one  American  : 
thirty  representing  all  the  nationalities  of 
the  world,  and  thirty-five  being  Italians. 

With  this  Italian  preponderance,  the 
other  nationalities  would  have  less  ground 
of  complaint  if  at  the  Vatican  there  were 
a  corresponding  council  of  state,  in  which 
the  non- Italian  Catholics  were  represented 
even  in  the  inadequate  proportion  of  thirty 
to  thirty-five,  but  the  intimate  advisers  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  are  all  Italians,  who, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  can  neither 
read  nor  speak  a  word  of  English.  For 
charm  of  manrrer,  a  polished  Italian  prel¬ 
ate  is  unrivalled,  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
English-speaking  world  is  that  of  a  little 
child.  The  must  accomplished  Italian 
priest,  even  if  he  has  been  occasionally 
employed  on  a  mission  to  a  Catholic  court, 
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has  no  oompreheneion  of  constitutional 
government,  still  less  is  he  capable  of  un¬ 
derstanding;  the  democratic  movement  of 
the  a^.  The  Vatican  has  a  certain  apti¬ 
tude  in  dealing  with  “  sovereigns  and 
statesmen,*’  to  use  Lord  Beaconsheld’s 
expression,  but  we  have  seen  how  Cardinal 
tiibbons  reminded  the  Sacred  Congrega¬ 
tion,  on  the  great  authority  of  Cardinal 
Manning,  that  in  the  coming  era  the 
Church  will  have  to  treat,  not  with  princes 
and  parliaments,  but  with  the  masses  of 
the  people. 

Although  there  is  no  immediate  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  vacancy  in  tlie  Holy  See,  predic¬ 
tions  are  constantly  being  made  as  to  the 
successor  to  Leo  the  Thirteenth.  These 
journalistic  prophecies  are  of  no  value 
whatever,  excepting  from  the  significant 
unanirnity  with  which  they  make  the  com¬ 
ing  Pontiff  an  Italian.  Sometimes  the 
Conservatii’e  V'^icar-General  of  the  Pope, 
Cardinal  Praoochi,  is  designated.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  the  Liberal  Archbishop  of 
Naples  or  the  Liberal  Patriarch  of  Venice. 
Cardinal  San  Felice  is  famous  for  his  cour¬ 
ageous  devotion  to  the  sufferers  during  the 
cholera  at  Naples,  when  he  accompanied 
King  Humbert  through  the  hospitals  : — 
but  I  remember  witnessing  a  more  courage¬ 
ous  act  on  the  part  of  Cardinal  Agostini  at 
Venice,  when  he  officiated  at  the  christen¬ 
ing  by  Queen  Margherita  of  an  ironclad 
with  the  significant  name  of  **  Galileo,” 
in  the  official  presence  of  Signor  Crispi, 
who,  on  his  recent  appointment  to  the  min¬ 
istry  of  Signor  Depretis,  had  been  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  clerical  journals  as  an  ex¬ 
communicate.  The  election  of  either  the 
Neapolitan  or  the  Venetian  Cardinal  would 
doubtless  insure  a  modtu  Vivendi  between 
the  Vatican  and  the  Italian  Government, 
but  the  Church  needs  a  ruler  whose  wis¬ 
dom  and  enlightenment  is  capable  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  farther-reaching  questions  than 
those  which  relate  to  the  limits  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy. 

It  would  have  been  a  happy  choice  for 
the  Church,  and  one  the  importance  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate,*  if  the 
Sacred  College  bad  in  its  wit^om  selected 
as  successor  to  Pius  the  Ninth  the  great 
Cardinal  who  is  at  the  bead  of  every  relig¬ 
ious  and  social  movement  in  this  country  ; 
but  what  the  Church  Unirersal  would  have 
gained,  England  would  have  lost.  Cardi¬ 
nal  Manning  occupies  a  unique  place  in 
English  history  ;  there  is  no  other  instance 


of  an  individual  exercising  similar  power 
and  influence  in  this  country,  who  has  not 
been  aided  by  legislative  or  official  rank. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Cardinal  is  content 
with  his  unprecedented  position,  yet  it  is 
strange  in  these  days  when  much  is  talked 
about  strengthening  the  Upper  House  by 
giving  it  a  representative  character,  that  no 
Prime  Minister  has  ever  seen  tit  to  advise 
the  offer  of  a  place  in  it  to  the  eminent 
Englishman  who  represents  not  only  all  the 
Catholic  population  of  these  islands,  but 
the  entire  struggling  populace  of  our  cities, 
of  every  creed,  and  without  a  creed.  A 
peerage  would  confer  no  dignity  or  even 
precedence  on  Cardinal  Manning,  ashy  the 
Queen’s  sign  manual,  he  was,  on  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Work¬ 
ing  Classes,  with  the  assent  of  the  Heir  to 
the  Throne,  and  the  present  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  who  were  members  of  it,  a.ssigned  pre¬ 
cedence  immediately  after  the  Royal  Fam¬ 
ily.  It  is  a  long  drop  from  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  there  is  a  certain  bathos  in  a.ssociating 
a  modem  coronet  with  the  venerable  head 
which  might  have  worn  most  worthily  the 
triple  tiara. 

Although  Cardinal  Manning  would  have 
been  the  most  powerful  pontiff  since  Hilde¬ 
brand,  every  one  who  has  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  feeling  on  the  continent  is 
aware  that  an  English  Pope  would  be 
placed  in  a  situation  of  peculiar  difficulty 
on  account  of  bis  nationality.  Italy  might 
object  to  a  French  Pope  ;  Portugal  might 
be  jealous  of  a  Spanish  Pope  ;  but  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  Englishman  to  the  Holy 
See  would  excite  the  animosity  and  the 
intrigue  of  every  government  on  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

The  United  States  stand,  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  relation  to  the  powers  of  Europe.  All 
the  continental  nations  have  a  friendly 
feeling  for  Americans — a  sentiment  which 
Americans  will  retain  as  long  as  they  steer 
clear  of  international  complications  into 
which  Samoan  and  Cuban  entanglements 
might  draw  them.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  friendliness  of  the  continental  powers 
for  America  is  stimulated  by  the  idea  that 
America  as  a  nation  has  not  too  much  love 
for  Great  Britain.  Monsignor  Keane  is 
said  to  have  recently  given  at  Nashville 
some  reasons  why  an  American  should  not 
be  elevated  to  the  Papacy.  The  Rector 
of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington 
is  reported  to  have  stated  that  ”  an  Amer- 
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ican,  no  n.atter  how  learned  and  how  well 
poKted  in  European  affairs,  is  thoroughly 
uuKtted  to  fill  the  Papal  See.  The  Pope 
must  be  a  thorough  cosmopolitan.  He 
must  be  conversant  with  the  political  and 
spiritual  conditions  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Spain.  No  American  can  grasp  the 
situation  in  all  its  details.  His  educational 
surroundings  and  life  are  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  man  who  is  fitted  to  fill 
the  Papacy.”  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  learned  Bishop  is  too  modest  on  behalf 
of  his  countrymen.  A  British  traveller 
who  has  taken  a  superficial  view  of  Amer¬ 
ica  might  come  back  and  declare  that  the 
only  cosmopolitans  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States  are  the  American  maidens, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  world  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  us  profound  as  it  is  amazing.  The 
American  politician  is  rarely  a  man  of  the 
world,  but  America  takes  no  pride  in  her 
politicians  ;  the  American  man  of  business 
frequently  looks  upon  Wall  Stieet  as  the 
centre  of  the  universe  ;  and  the  American 
man  of  fashion  is  a  maladroit  travesty  of 
an  Englishman.  But  the  manhood  of 
America  does  not  wholly  consist  of  such 
as  these.  The  shrewd  American  nature  is 
the  best  foundation  for  knowledge  of  the 
world  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the 
narrow  horizon  of  American  life  to  which 
the  Bishop  refers.  What  more  thorough 
cosmopolitans  arc  to  l>e  found  in  any  cap¬ 
ital  of  Europe  than  certain  diplomatic  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States!  They 
have  had  no  advantage  of  training  ;  they 
are  taken  from  the  lawyer’s  desk  or  the 
professor’s  chair,  yet  they  are  able  to  bold 
their  own  with,  and  win  the  admiration 
of,  the  most  accomplished  products  of  our 
old  European  civilization.  It  is  the  suc- 
c*ess  of  these  men  in  adapting  themselves 
to  unfamiliar  surroundings,  and  in  forming 
confidential  relations  with  statesmen  and 
potentates  often  denied  to  dipIotnaUs  de 
fa  earriere,  which  makes  one  believe  that, 
from  the  worldly  point  of  view,  the  high¬ 
est  position  in  Europe  could  be  worthily 
filled  by  an  American. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  qualifications  of 
('ardinal  Gibbons  for  the  most  exalted 
honor  in  the  Church’s  gift,  it  is  not  for  a 
layman  to  speak.  It  is  enough  that  the 
Holy  See  has  seen  fit  to  set  him  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  intelligent  hierarchy  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  Vatican  has  paid  un¬ 
precedented  respect  to  bis  counsel.  Of 


his  fitness  as  a  man  of  affairs  and  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  I  have  had  some 
opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment.  Dur¬ 
ing  many  months  of  travel  and  residence 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  my  ob¬ 
servation  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
North'American  Continent  has  produced  in 
this  generation  two  really  great  men,  in 
the  sense  that  the  last  generation  account¬ 
ed  Lincoln  and  Cavour  as  great.  One  of 
them  we  have  the  honor  of  reckoning  as 
a  fellow.subject  of  the  Queen,  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  the  Prime  Minister  of  our 
Canadian  Dominion.  The  ether,  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  al¬ 
though  twenty  years  his  junior,  is  his  equal 
in  marvellous  knowledge  of  men,  and,  al¬ 
though  in  some  respects  of  singularly  differ¬ 
ent  nature,  resembles  him  in  the  possession 
of  that  lofty  opportunism  which  is  the  es¬ 
sential  of  all  true  statesmanship.  Cardinal 
Gibbons  combines  the  suavity  of  an  Italian 
monsignore  with  that  ingenuous  integrity 
and  robustness  which  we  like  to  think  is 
the  characteristic  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
If  he  were  called  to  occupy  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  and  most  ancient  throne  in  Chris¬ 
tendom  he  would  not  go  to  Europe  as  a 
novice  in  European  affairs.  To  have  as¬ 
sisted  at  an  (Ecumenical  Council  at  an 
age  when  most  men  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  career  is  an  early  training  in  cosmo¬ 
politanism  rarely  experienced.  During  the 
intervening  twenty  years  the  Cardinal’s 
frequent  visits  to  Europe  have  brought  him 
into  contact  with  some  of  the  acutest  in¬ 
tellects  of  the  Old  World.  Moreover, 
since  his  elevation  twelve  years  ago  to  the 
head  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  United  States 
he  has  governed  an  episcopate  and  a  priest¬ 
hood  which  are  composed  of  members  of 
every  European  nation.  His  unexampled 
undertaking  two  years  ago,  when,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  ^cred  College, 
be  prevailed  upon  the  Holy  See  to  recon¬ 
sider  a  momentous  judgment,  was  not  the 
achievement  of  a  man  whose  attributes  are 
merely  local  and  national.  The  installation 
in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  of  this  enlight¬ 
ened  English-speaking  Churchman  would 
be  an  event  of  such  import  to  human  so¬ 
ciety  that  one  dares  not  hope  to  see  its  ac¬ 
complishment,  for  it  seems  as  if  it  would 
be  the  first  step  toward  bringing  back  to  the 
Church  the  gieat  democracies  which  are 
destined  to  govern  the  world,  and  as  if  it 
would  hasten  the  time  when  **  unum  ovile 
fiet  et  unus pastor.” — Nineteenth  Century 
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THE  BBO 

Thekk  is  always  a  certain  fascination  in 
beginning  a  subject  at  the  wrong  end  and 
working  backward  :  it  has  the  charm  which 
inevitably  attaches  to  all  evil  practices  ; 
you  know  you  oughtn’t,  and  so  you  can’t 
resist  the  temptation  to  outrage  the  pro¬ 
prieties  and  do  it.  I  can’t  myself  resist 
the  temptation  of  beginning  this  article 
where  it  ought  to  break  off — with  Chinese 
money,  which  is  not  the  origin,  but  the 
final  outcome  and  sole  remaining  modem 
representative  of  that  antique  and  almost 

[prehistoric  implement,  the  Bronze  Age 
latchet. 

Improbable  and  grotesque  as  this  affilia¬ 
tion  sounds  at  first  hearing,  it  is,  never¬ 
theless,  about  as  certain  as  any  other  fact 
in  anthropological  science — which  isn’t, 
perhaps,  saying  a  great  deal.  The  famil¬ 
iar  little  brass  cash,  with  the  square  hole 
for  stringing  them  together  on  a  thread  in 
the  centre,  well  known  to  the  frequenter 
of  minor  provincial  museums,  are,  strange 
to  say,  the  lineal  descendants,  in  unbroken 
order,  of  the  bronze  axe  of  remote  celestial 
ancestors.  From  the  regular  hatchet  to 
the  modem  coin  one  can  trace  a  distinct, 
if  somewhat  broken,  succession,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  where  the  one  leaves 
off  and  the  other  begins — where  the  im¬ 
plement  merges  into  the  medium  of  ex¬ 
change,  and  settles  down  finally  into  the 
root  of  all  evil. 

Here  is  how  this  curious  pedigree  first 
worked  itself  out.  In  early  times,  before 
coin  was  invented,  barter  was  usually  con¬ 
ducted  between  producer  and  consumer 
with  raetai  implements,  as  it  still  is  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa  at  the  present  day  with  Venetian 
glass  beads  and  rolls  of  red  calico.  Pay¬ 
ments  were  all  made  in  kind,  and  bronze 
was  the  commonest  form  of  specie.  A 
gentleman  desirous  of  effecting  purchases 
in  foreign  parts  went  about  the  world  with 
a  number  of  bronze  axes  in  his  pocket  (or 
its  substitute),  which  he  exchanged  for 
other  goods  with  the  native  traffickers  in 
the  country  where  he  did  his  primitive 
business.  At  first,  the  early  Chinese  in 
that  unsophisticated  age  were  content  to 
use  real  hatchets  for  this  commercial  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but,  after  a  time,  with  the  profound 
mercantile  instinct  of  their  race,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  some  of  them  that  when  a  man 
wanted  half  a  hatchet’s  worth  of  goods  he 
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might  as  well  pay  for  them  with  half  a 
hatchet.  Still,  as  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
spoil  a  good  working  implement  by  cut¬ 
ting  it  in  two,  the  worthy  Ah  Sin  ingen¬ 
iously  compromised  the  matter  by  making 
thin  hatchets,  of  the  usual  size  and  shape, 
but  far  too  slender  for  practical  usage. 
By  so  doing  he  invented  coin  :  and,  what 
is  more,  he  invented  it  far  earlier  than  the 
rival  claimants  to  that  proud  distinction, 
the  Lydians,  whose  electrum  staters  were 
first  struck  in  the  seventh  century  b.c. 
But,  according  to  Professor  Terrien  de  la 
Couperie,  some  of  the  fancy  Chinese 
hatchets  which  we  still  retain  date  back  as 
far  as  the  year  1000  (a  good  round  num¬ 
ber),  and  are  so  thin  that  they  could  only 
have  been  intended  to  possess  exchange 
value.  And  when  a  distinguished  Sinol¬ 
ogist  gives  us  a  date  for  anything  Chinese, 
it  behooves  the  rest  of  the  unlearned  world 
to  open  its  mouth  and  shut  its  eyes,  ami 
thankfully  receive  whatever  the  distin¬ 
guished  Sinologist  may  sen<l  it. 

In  the  seventh  century,  then,  these  mer¬ 
cantile  axes,  made  in  the  strictest  sense  to 
sell  and  not  to  use,  were  stamped  with  an 
official  stamp  to  mark  their  amount,  and 
became  thereby  converted  into  true  coins 
— that  was  the  root  of  the  **  root  of  all 
evil.”  Thence  the  declension  to  the 
”  cash”  is  easy  ;  the  form  grew  gradually 
more  and  more  regular,  while  the  square 
hole  in  the  centre,  once  used  for  the  han¬ 
dle,  was  retained  by  conservatism  anti 
practical  sense  as  a  convenient  means  of 
stringing  them  together. 

So  this  was  the  end  of  the  old  bronze 
hatchet,  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  civiliz¬ 
ing  agent  ever  invented.by  human  ingenuity. 
Let  us  hark  back  now,  and  from  the  op¬ 
posite  side  see  what  was  its  first  beginning. 

‘‘  But  why,”  you  ask,  ”  the  most  won¬ 
derful  civilizing  agency  f  What  did  the 
bronze  axe  ever  do  for  humanity  f”  Well, 
nearly  everything.  I  believe  I  have  really 
not  said  too  much.  We  are  apt  to  talk 
big  nowadays  about  the  steam-engine,  and 
that  marvellous  electricity  which  is  always 
going  to  do  wonders  for  us  all — to-morrow  ; 
but  I  don’t  know  whether  either  ever  pro¬ 
duced  so  great  a  revolution  in  human  life, 
or  so  completely  metamorphosed  human 
existence,  as  that  simple  and  commonplace 
bronze  hatchet. 
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For,  consider  that  before  the  day#  of 
bronze  man  knew  no  weapon  or  implement 
of  any  sort  save  the  stone  axe,  or  toma¬ 
hawk,  and  the  flint-tipped  arrow.  Con¬ 
sider,  that  the  highest  stage  of  human  cul¬ 
ture  he  had  then  reached  was  hardly  higher 
than  that  of  the  scalp-hunting  Red  Indian 
or  the  seal-spearing  Esquimaux.  Consid¬ 
er,  that  in  his  Stone  Ase  agriculture  and 
grains  were  almost  unknown — the  forest 
uncleared,  the  soil  untilled,  and  hunting 
and  fishing  the  sole  or  principal  human 
activities.  It  was  the  bronze  axe  that  first 
enabled  man  to  make  clearings  in  the 
woodland  on  the  large  scale,  and  to  sow 
on  those  clearings  in  good  big  fields  the 
wheat  and  barley  which  determined  the 
first  great  upward  step  in  the  diama  of 
civilization.  All  these  things  depend  in 
ultimate  analysis  upon  that  pioneer  of  cul¬ 
ture,  the  bronze  hatchet. 

And  how  did  the  first  Watt  or  Edison 
of  metallurgy  come  to  make  that  earliest 
bronze  implement  f  Well,  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  between  the  Stone  Age  and  the 
Uronze  Age  there  intervened  everywhere, 
or  nearly  everywhere,  a  very  short  and 
transient  age  of  copper.  And  the  reason 
for  thus  thinking  is  threefold.  (If  you 
gather  that  mv  initials  are  W,  E.  G.  you’re 
mistaken.)  fn  the  first  place,  bronze  is  an 
alloy  of  tin  and  copper  ;  and  it  seems  nat¬ 
ural  to  suppose  that  men  would  use  the 
simple  metals  in  isolation  to  begin  with, 
before  they  discovered  that  they  could 
harden  and  temper  them  by  mixing  the 
two  together.  In  the  second  place,  cop¬ 
per  occurs  in  the  pure  or  native  state 
(without  the  trouble  of  smelting)  in  several 
countries,  and  was  therefore  a  very  natural 
metal  for  early  man  to  cast  his  inquiring 
glance  upon.  And  in  the  third  place, 
weapons  of  unmixed  copper,  apparently  of 
very  antique  types,  have  been  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  both  in  Asia 
and  America.  According  to  Mr.  John 
Evans,  the  most  learned  historian  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  the  greatest  copper  “  find  ” 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere  was  that  at  Gun- 
geria,  in  Central  India  ;  and  the  copper 
implements  there  found  consisted  entirely 
of  flat  celts  of  a  very  early  and  almost 
primitive  pattern. 

The  copper  weapons  of  America,  how¬ 
ever,  have  greater  illustrative  and  ethno¬ 
logical  interest,  because  the  noble  red  man, 
at  the  period  when  Columbus  first  discov¬ 
ered  him,  and  when  he  first  discovered 


Columbus,  was  still  in  the  Stone  Age  of 
his  very  imperfect  culture,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  of  extreme  barbarism. 
The  fact  is,  the  Indians  of  Lake  Superior 
were  only  just  beginning  to  employ  cop¬ 
per,  and  were  on  the  eve  of  independently 
inaugurating  a  Bronze  Age  of  their  own, 
when  the  intrusive  white  man  came  and 
spoiled  the  fun  by  the  incontinent  intro¬ 
duction  of  iron,  fire-arms,  missionaries, 
whiskey,  and  all  the  other  resources  of 
civilization.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  native  copper  exist#  in  abundance  ; 
and  the  intelligent  lied  Indian,  finding  this 
handsome  red  stone  in  the  cliffs  by  his 
side,  was  pretty  sure  to  try  his  hand  at 
chipping  a  tomahawk  out  of  the  rare  ma¬ 
terial.  But,  as  soon  as  he  did  so,  Mr. 
Evans  suggests,  he  would  find  to  his  sur¬ 
prise  that  it  yielded  to  his  blows  ;  in  short., 
that  he  had  got  that  singular  phenomenon, 
a  malleable  stone,  to  deal  with.  Hammer¬ 
ing  away  at  his  new  invention,  he  must 
shortly  have  hammered  it  into  a  shapely 
axe.  The  new  process  took  his  practical 
fancy  at  once  :  vistas  of  an  untold  wealth 
of  scalps  floated  gayly  before  his  fevered 
brain  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  hammer  him¬ 
self  various  weapons  and  implements  with¬ 
out  delay.  Among  others,  he  produced 
for  himself  very  neat  spear-heads,  with 
sockets  adapted  for  the  reception  of  a 
shaft,  made  by  hammering  out  the  base 
flat,  and  then  turning  over  the  edges  so  as 
to  enclose  the  wood  between  them,  like  a 
modern  hoe-handle.  In  Wisconsin  alone 
more  than  a  Inndred  of  such  copper  axes, 
spear-heads,  and  knives  have  been  un¬ 
earthed  by  antiquaries  and  duly  recorded. 

All  these  weapons,  however,  are  simply 
hammered,  not  cast  or  melted.  The  Red 
Indian  hadn’t  yet  reached  the  stage  of 
making  a  mould  when  De  Champlain  and 
his  voyageurt  came  down  upon  Canada  and 
interrupted  this  interesting  experiment  in 
industrial  development  by  springing  the 
seventeenth  century  upon  the  unsophisti¬ 
cated  red  man  at  one  fell  blow,  with  all  its 
inherited  wealth  of  European  science. 
Nevertheless,  the  Indians  must  have  known 
that  fire  melted  copper  ;  for  the  heat  of 
the  altars  was  great  enough,  say  Squier 
and  Davis,'to  fuse  the  implements  and  or¬ 
naments  laid  upon  them  in  sacrificial  rites  ; 
and  so  the  fact  of  its  fusibility  could  hardly 
have  escaped  them.  A  people  who  had 
advanced  so  far  on  the  road  toward  the 
invention  of  casting  could  hardly  have 
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been  prevented  from  taking  the  final  step, 
save  by  the  sudden  intervention  of  some 
social  cataclysm  like  the  European  inva¬ 
sion  of  Eastern  America.  And  how  aw¬ 
ful  a  calamity  that  was  for  the  Indians 
themselves  we  at  this  day  can  hardly  even 
realize. 

In  some  similar  way,  no  doubt,  the 
Asiatic  people  who  first  invented  bronze 
must  have  learned  the  fact  of  the  fusibility 
of  metals,  and  have  applied  it  in  time,  at 
first,  perhaps,  by  accident,  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  that  hard  alloy.  I  say  Asiatic, 
because  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe 
that  Asia  was  the  original  home  of  the  nas¬ 
cent  bronze  industry.  For  a  Bronze  Age 
almost  necessarily  implies  a  brief  preceding 
age  of  cupper  ;  and  there  is  no  proof  of 
pure  copper  implements  ever  having  been 
largely  used  in  Europe,  while  there  is  am¬ 
ple  proof  of  their  havinp  been  used  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  in  Asia.  Hence 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  art  of 
bronze-making  was  developed  in  Asia  by 
a  copper  using  people,  and  that  when  met¬ 
allurgy  was  first  introduced  into  Europe 
the  method  of  mixing  the  copper  with  tin 
had  already  been  perfected.  The  abun¬ 
dance  of  tin  in  the  southeastern  islands  of 
Asia  renders  this  view  probable  ;  while  in 
Europe  there  are  no  tin  mines  worth  men¬ 
tioning,  except  in  the  remotest  part  of  a 
remote  outlying  island — to  wit,  in  Corn¬ 
wall. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  earliest  and  sim¬ 
plest  forms  of  bronze  axe  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  are  profoundly  interesting, 
as  casting  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  gen¬ 
eral  process  of  human  evolution  all  the 
world  over.  Every  new  human  invention 
is  always  at  first  directly  modelled  upon 
the  other  similar  products  which  have  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  There  is  no  really  new  thing 
under  the  sun.  For  example,  the  earliest 
English  railway  carriages  were  built  on  the 
model  of  the  old  stage-coach,  only  that 
three  stage-coaches,  as  it  were,  were  tele¬ 
scoped  together,  side  by  side — the  very 
first  bore  the  significant  motto,  Tria  juncta 
in  uno— -and  it  was  this  preconception  of  the 
English  coachbuilder  that  has  hampered 
us  ever  since  with  our  hateful  “  compart¬ 
ments,”  instead  of  the  commodious  and 
comfortable  open  American  saloon  car¬ 
riages.  So,  too,  the  earliest  fire-arms 
were  modelled  on  the  stock  of  the  old 
cross-bow,  and  the  earliest  earthenware 
pots  and  pans  were  shaped  like  the  still 


more  primitive  gourds  and  calabashes.  It 
need  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  to  find 
that  the  earliest  metal  axes  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  were  directly  moulded 
on  the  original  shape  of  the  stone  toma¬ 
hawk. 

Such  a  copper  hatchet,  cast  in  a  mould 
formed  by  a  polished  neolithic  stone  celt, 
was  found  in  an  early  Etruscan  tomb,  and 
is  still  preserveil  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin. 
Sue  how  natural  this  process  would  be. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  primitive  work¬ 
man,  knowing  already  only  one  form  of 
axe,  the  stone  tomahawk,  would  naturally 
reproduce  it  in  the  new  material,  without 
thinking  what  improvements  in  shape  and 
design  the  malleability  and  fusibility  of 
the  metal  would  render  possible  or  easy. 
But,  more  than  that,  the  idea  of  coating 
the  polished  stone  axe  with  plastic  clay, 
and  thereby  making  a  mould  for  the  mol¬ 
ten  metal,  would  i>e  so  very  simple  that 
even  the  neolithic  savage,  already  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  manufacture  of  coarse  pot¬ 
tery  upon  natural  shapes,  could  hardly  fail 
to  think  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
did  think  of  it  :  for  celts  of  bronze  or 
copper,  cast  in  moulds  made  from  stone 
hatchets,  have  been  found  in  Cyprus  by 
General  di  Cesnola,  on  the  site  of  Troy 
by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  in  many  other 
assorted  localities  by  less  distinguished 
but  equally  trustworthy  archseologists. 

To  the  neolithic  hunter,  herdsman,  and 
villager  this  progress  from  the  stone  to  the 
metal  axe  probably  seemed  at  first  a  mere 
substitution  of  an  easier  for  a  more  difii- 
cult  material.  lie  little  knew  whither  his 
discovery  tended.  It  was  pure  human 
laziness  that  urged  the  change.  How 
nice  to  save  yourself  all  that  long  trouble 
of  chipping  and  polishing,  with  ceaseless 
toil,  in  favor  of  a  stone  which  you  could 
melt  at  one  go  and  pour  while  hot  into  a 
ready-made  mould  !  It  must  have  looked, 
by  comparison,  like  weapon-making  by 
magic  ;  for  properly  to  cut  and  polish  a 
stone  axe  is  the  work  of  weeks  and  weeks 
of  elbow  grease.  Yet  here,  in  a  moment, 
a  better  hatchet  could  be  turned  out  all 
finished  !  But  the  implied  effects  lay 
deeper  far  than  the  neolithic  hunter  could 
ever  have  imagined.  The  bronze  axe  was 
the  beginning  of  civilization  ;  it  brought 
the  steam-engine,  the  telephone,  woman’s 
rights,  and  the  county  councillor  directly 
in  its  train.  With  the  eye  of  faith,  had 
he  only  possessed  that  useful  optical  organ. 
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the  Stone  Age  artiNin  might  doubtieiw 
have  beheld  I'eara’s  aoap  and  the  deceased 
wife’s  sister  looming  dimly  in  the  remote 
future.  Till  that  moment,  human  life  had 
been  almost  stationary  :  thenceforth,  it 
proceeded  by  leaps  and  bounds,  like  a 
kangaroo  society,  on  its  upward  path  tow¬ 
ard  triumphant  democracy  and  the  penny 
post.  The  nineteenth  century  and  all  its 
wiles  hung  by  a  thread  upon  the  success 
of  his  melting  pot. 

Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  human  civ¬ 
ilization  has  been  one  of  a  constantly  ac¬ 
celerated  progress.  The  Older  Stone  Age, 
when  men  knew  only  how  to  chip  dint 
implements,  but  hadn’t  yet  invented  the 
art  of  grinding  and  polishing  them,  was 
one  of  immense  and  incalculable  duration, 
to  be  reckoned  perhaps  by  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  years— some  bold  chronologists 
would  even  suggest  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands.  Improvement  there  was,  to  be  sure, 
during  all  that  long  epoch  of  slow  develop¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  was  improvement  at  a  snail’s 
pace.  The  very  rude  chipped  axes  of  the 
naked  drift  age  give  way  after  thousands 
and  thousands  of  years  to  the  shapelier 
chipped  lances,  javelins,  and  arrowheads 
of  the  skin-clad  cavemen.  M.  Gabriel  de 
Mortillet,  indeed,  most  indefatigable  of 
theorists,  has  even  pointed  out  four  stages 
of  culture,  marked  by  four  different  types 
of  weapons,  into  which  he  subdivides  the 
Older  Stone  Age.  Yet  vast  epochs  elapsed 
before  some  prehistoric  Stephenson  or 
dusky  Morse  first,  half  by  accident,  smote 
out  the  idea  of  grinding  his  tomahawk 
smooth  to  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  instead  of 
merely  chipping  it  sharj),  and  so  initiated 
the  Neolithic  Period.  This  Neolithic 
Period  itself,  again,  was  immensely  long 
as  compared  with  the  Bronze  Age  which 
followed,  though  short  by  comparison  with 
the  Palaeolithic  epoch  which  preceded  it. 
Then  the  Bronze  Age  saw  enormous 
changes  come  faster  and  faster,  till  the  use 
of  iron  still  further  accelerated  the  rate  of 
progress.  For  each  new  improvement  be¬ 
comes,  in  turn,  the  parent  of  yet  newer 
triumphs,  so  that  at  last,  as  in  the  present 
day,  a  single  century  sees  vaster  changes 
iu  the  world  of  man  than  whole  ages  be¬ 
fore  it  have  done  in  far  longer  intervals. 

But  the  invention  of  bronze,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  introduction  of  hard  metal, 
was  really  perhaps  the  very  greatest  epoch 
of  all,  the  most  distinct  turning-point  in 
the  whole  history  of  humanity.  True, 


some  beginnings  of  civilization  were  al¬ 
ready  found  in  the  Newer  Stone  Age. 
Man  did  not  then  live  by  slaughter  alone. 
Hand- made  pottery  and  rnde  tissues  of 
flax  are  found  in  neolithic  lake-dwellings 
in  Switzerland.  Agriculture  was  already 
practised  in  a  feeble  way  on  small  open 
clearings,  cautiously  cleaved  with  fire  or 
hewn  with  the  tomahawk  in  the  native 
forests.  The  cow,  the  sheep,  and  the 
goat  were  more  or  less  domesticated, 
though  the  horse  was  yet  riderless  ;  and 
the  pastoral  had  therefore,  to  some  extent, 
superseded  the  pure  hunting  stage.  But 
what  inroad  could  the  stone  hatchet  make 
unaided  upon  the  virgin  forests  of  those 
remote  days  ?  The  neolithic  clearing  must 
have  been  a  mere  stray  oasis  in  a  desert  of 
woodland,  like  the  villages  of  the  New 
Guinea  savages  at  the  presen)  day,  lying 
few  and  far  between  among  vast  stretches 
of  primaeval  forest. 

With  the  advent  of  bronze,  everything 
was  different  ;  and  the  difference  showed 
itself  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  One 
may  compare  the  revolution  effected  by 
bronze  in  the  early  world,  indeed,  with 
the  revolution  effected  by  railways  in  our 
own  time  ;  only  the  neolithic  world  had 
been  so  very  simple  a  one  that  the  change 
was  perhaps  even  more  marvellous  in  its 
suddenness  and  its  comprehensiveness. 
Metal  itself  implied  metal-working  ;  and 
metal  working  brought  about,  not  only  the 
arts  of  smelting  and  casting,  but  alsd  end¬ 
less  incidental  arts  of  design  and  decora¬ 
tion.  The  bronze  hatchets,  for  example, 
to  take  our  typical  implement,  begin  by 
being  mere  copies  of  the  stone  originals  ; 
but,  as  time  goes  on,  they  acquire  rapidly 
innumerable  improvements.  First,  metal 
is  economized  in  the  upper  part  which  tits 
into  the  handle,  while  the  lower  or  cutting 
edge  is  widened  out  sideways,  so  as  to 
form  an  elegant  and  gracefully  curved  out¬ 
line  for  the  whole  implement.  Next  come 
the  flanged  axes,  with  projecting  ledges 
on  either  side  ;  and  then  the  palstaves  with 
loops  and  ribs,  each  marking  some  new 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  weap¬ 
on,  which  the  inventor  would  no  doubt, 
have  patented  but  for  the  unfortunate  fact 
that  patents  were  as  yet  wholly  unknown 
to  Bronze  Age  humanity.  Later  still  come 
the  socketed  hatchets  of  many  patterns, 
with  endless  ingenious  little  devices  for 
securing  some  small  advantage  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  manufacturer.  I  can  fancy  the  Bronze 
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Age  smith  showing  them  oflf  with  pride  to 
his  interested  customers  :  “  These  are  our 
own  patterns — the  newest  thing  out  in 
bronze  axes  ;  observe  the  advantage  you 
gain  from  the  ribs  and  pellets,  and  the 
peculiar  character  which  the  octagonal 
socket  gives  to  the  hafting  !”  Indeed,  in 
this  single  department  of  bronze  celts 
alone,  Mr.  Evans  in  his  great  monumental 
work  figures  over  a  hundred  and  eighty 
distinct  specimens  (out  of  thousands 
known),  each  one  presenting  some  well- 
marked  advance  in  type  upon  its  predeces¬ 
sor.  There  is  almost  a  Yankee  ingenuity 
of  design  in  many  of  the  dodges  thus  reg¬ 
istered  for  our  inspection. 

Many  of  the  celts,  I  may  add,  are  most 
l>eautifully  decorated  with  geometrical  pat¬ 
terns,  some  of  which  belong  to  a  very  high 
order  of  ornamental  art.  This  is  still  more 
the  case  with  the  daggers,  swords,  and  de¬ 
fensive  armor,  often  intended  for  the  use 
of  great  chieftains,  and  executed  with  an 
amount  of  taste  and  feeling  long  since 
dead  among  the  degenerate  workmen  of 
our  iron  age. 

But  the  indirect  effects  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  metal-working  were  far  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  in  their  way  than 
the  direct  effects.  With  bronze  began 
the  great  age  of  agriculture,  of  commerce, 
and  of  navigation. 

Of  agriculture  first,  because  the  bronze 
hatchet  enabled  men  to  make  such  open¬ 
ings  in  the  forest  as  neolithic  man  had 
never  even  dreamed  of.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  our  race,  whole  tracts  of 
country  at  once  began  to  be  cleared  and 
cultivated.  Stone  Age  tillage  was  the  till¬ 
age  of  tiny  plots  in  the  forest’s  depths  ; 
Bronze  Age  tillage  was  the  tillage  of  fields 
and  wide  open  spaces  in  the  champaign 
country.  The  Stone  Age  knew  no  special 
implements  of  agriculture  as  such  ;  its 
tomahawk  was  indiscriminately  applied  to 
'  all  purposes  alike  of  war  or  gardening. 
Y  ou  scalped  your  enemy  with  it,  or  you 
cut  up  your  dinner,  or  yon  dug  your  field, 
or  you  planted  your  seed-com,  according 
as  taste  or  circumstances  directed.  But 
while  the  Bronze  Age  men  had  axes  to 
hew  down  the  wood,  they  had  also  sickles 
and  reaping  hooks  to  cut  their  crops,  and 
a  sort  of  hoe  or  scraper  to  till  the  soil  with. 
Specialization  reached  a  very  high  pitch. 
All  the  remains  of  the  Bronze  Age  show 
ns  an  agricultural  people  by  no  means  idyl¬ 
lic  in  their  habits  to  be  sure,  and  not  all 


disposed  to  join  the  Peace  Preservation 
Society,  but  cultivating  large  stretches  of 
wheat  or  barley,  grinding  their  meal  in 
regular  mills,  and  possessed  of  implements 
of  considerable  diversity,,  some  of  which 
I  shall  proceed  to  notice  later. 

The  evidences  of  commerce  and  of  navi¬ 
gation  are  equally  obvious.  Bronze  itself 
consists  of  tin  and  copper  :  and  there  are 
only  two  parts  of  the  world  from  which 
tin  in  any  lai^e  quantities  can  be  procured 
— namely,  Cornwall  and  the  Milay  Archi¬ 
pelago.  The  very  existence  of  bronze, 
therefore,  necessarily  implies  the  existence 
of  a  sea-going  trade  in  tin,  for  which  some 
corresponding  benefit  must  of  course  have 
been  offered  by  the  early  purchaser.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  with  some  prob¬ 
ability  that  it  was  Cornish  tin  which  first 
tempted  the  Phoenicians  out  of  the  inland 
sea,  past  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to  brave 
the  terrors  of  the  open  Atlantic.  Long 
before  the  days  of  such  advanced  naviga¬ 
tion,  however,  the  Cornish  tin  was  trans¬ 
ported  by  land  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  Southern  Britain  and  shipped  for  the 
Continent  from  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  A 
very  old  trackway  runs  along  the  crest  of 
the  Downs  from  the  West  Country  to 
Kent,  known  now  as  the  Pilgrim’s  Way, 
because  it  was  followed  in  far  later  times 
by  raediseval  wayfarers  from  Somerset  and 
Dorset  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket 
at  Canterbury.  But  Mr.  Charles  Elton 
has  shown  conclusively  that  the  Pilgrim’s 
Way  is  many  centuries  more  ancient  than 
the  martyr  of  King  Henry’s  epoch,  and 
that  it  was  used  in  the  Bronze  Age  for  the 
transport  of  tin  from  the  mines  in  Corn¬ 
wall  to  the  port  of  Sandwich.  To  this 
day  antique  ingots  of  the  valuable  metal 
are  often  dug  up  in  hoards  or  finds  along 
the  line  of  the  ancient  track.  They  were 
evidently  buried  there  in  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling,  long  ages  since,  in  what  Indian  voy- 
ageurn  still  call  a  cache,  by  caravans  hur¬ 
riedly  surprised  by  the  enemy  ;  and  owing 
to  the  unfortunate  accident  of  the  posses¬ 
sors  all  getting  killed  off  in  the  ensuing 
fray,  the  ingots  have  been  left  undisturbed 
for  centuries  for  the  benefit  of  antiquaries 
at  the  present  time.  “  It’s  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good.”  Probably  the 
inhabitants  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
had  very  little  notion  what  valuable  relics 
their  bodies  and  bouses  would  prove  in 
the  end  for  curious  posterity. 

The  converse  evidence  of  a  return  trade 
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in  other  goodn  is  no  less  striking.  Not 
only  are  articles  in  amber  found  in  Bronze 
.\.ge  tombs  all  over  Europe  (though  the 
gum  itself  belongs  to  the  Baltic  and  the 
North  Sea  alone),  but  also  gold  objects  of 
southern  workmanship  occur  in  British 
barrows  ;  while  sometimes  even  ivory  from 
Africa  is  noticed  in  the  inlaid  handles  of 
some  Welsh  or  Brigantian  chieftain’s 
sword.  Glass  beads  were  likewise  im¬ 
ported  into  Britain,  as  were  also  ornaments 
of  Egyptian  porcelain.  In  fact,  the 
Bronze  Age  clearly  marks  for  us  the  period 
when  trade  routes  extended  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  Mediterranean,  north  and 
south,  and  when  the  world  l>egan  to  be 
oomrnercially  solidiiied  by  a  primitive  the¬ 
ory  of  foreign  exchange.  It  is  a  little  odd 
that  the  basis  of  all  this  traffic  was  tin, 
and  that  we  still  use  the  name  of  that  same 
metal  as  a  brief  equivalent  for  coin  in  gen¬ 
eral  :  but  persons  of  serious  economical  or 
philological  intelligence  are  particularly 
requested  not  to  enter  into  grave  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  author  of  this  paper 
on  any  possible  levity  which  they  may  de¬ 
tect  lurking  in  this  innocent  remark. 

Some  small  idea  of  the  rapid  advance 
in  civilization  which  marked  the  Bronze 
Age  may  perhaps  be  formed  from  a  brief 
enumeration  of  the  principal  classes  of  re¬ 
mains  which  have  come  down  to  us  intact 
from  that  first  epoch  of  metal.  Besides 
all  the  various  celts,  hatchets,  and  adzes, 
whose  name  is  legion,  and  whose  patterns 
are  manifold,  many  other  tools  or  imple¬ 
ments  occur  abundantly  in  the  barrows  or 
cachet.  Chi8el8,‘either  plain,  tanged,  with 
lugs,  or  socketed  ;  gouges,  hammers,  an¬ 
vils,  and  tongs  ;  punches,  awls,  drills,  and 
prickers;  tweezers,  needles,  fishhooks, 
and  weights  ;  all  these  are  found  by  dozens 
in  endless  variety  of  design.  Knives  are 
common,  and  the  vanity  of  Bronze  Age 
man  made  him  even  put  up  without  a  mur¬ 
mur  with  the  pangs  of  shaving  with  a 
bronze  razor.  Daggers  and  rapiers  natur¬ 
ally  abound,  many  of  them  of  rare  and 
beautiful  workmanship.  Halberds  turn 
up  less  frequently,  but  swords  are  abun¬ 
dant,  and  are  sometimes  tastefully  deco- 
Naw  Sxaixa. — Vol.  L.,  No.  6.  61 


rated  with  gold  or  ivory.  Even  the  scab¬ 
bards  sometimes  survive,  while  the  shields, 
adorned  with  concentric  lings  or  with 
knobs  and  bosses,  would  put  to  shame  the 
rank  and  tile  of  cheap  modern  metal  work. 
Nay,  the  very  trumpets  which  sounded  the 
onset  often  lie  buried  by  the  warrior’s 
side,  and  the  bells  which  adorned  his 
horse’s  neck  bring  back  to  us  vividly  the 
Homeric  pictures  of  Bronze  .\ge  warfare. 

The  private  life  of  Bronze  Age  man  and 
his  correlative  wife  is  illustrated  for  us  by 
another  great  ^oup  of  more  strictly  per¬ 
sonal  relics.  There  are  pins  simple  and 
pins  of  the  infantile  safety-pin  order  : 
there  are  brooches  which  might  be  worn 
by  modem  ladies,  and  ear-rings  so  huge 
that  even  modern  ladies  would  in  all  pro!  - 
ability  object  to  wearing  them,  unless,  ir- 
deed,  a  princess  or  an  actress  made  them 
the  fashion.  The  torques,  or  necklets, 
are  among  the  best  known  male  decora¬ 
tions,  and  are  still  famous  in  Ireland, 
where  Malachi  (whoever  he  may  have  been) 
wore  the  collar  of  gold  which  he  tore  from 
the  proud  invader.  Many  of  the  bracelets 
are  extremely  beautiful  ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  as  if  on  purpose  to  spite  the  common 
prejudice  about  the  degeneracy  of  modern 
man,  they  are  all  so  small  in  girth  as  to 
betoke’n  a  race  with  arms  and  legs  hardly 
any  bigger  than  the  Finns  or  Laplandeis. 
Of  the  clasps,  buttons,  and  buckles  I  will 
say  nothing  here.  I  have  enumerated 
enough  to  suggest  to  even  the  most  casual 
observer  the  vastness  of  the  revolution 
which  the  Bronze  Age  wrought  in  the 
mode  of  life  and  the  civilization  of  ancient 
man. 

Bronze  found  our  early  ancestor,  in 
fact,  a  half-developed  savage  :  it  left  him 
a  semi-civilized  Homeric  Greek.  It  came 
in  upon  a  world  of  skin-clad  hunters  and 
fishers  :  it  went  out  upon  a  world  of  Phoe¬ 
nician  navigators,  Egyptian  architects, 
Achaean  poets,  and  Roman  soldiers.  And 
all  this  wide  difference  was  wrought  in  a 
period  of  some  eight  or  ten  centuries  at 
the  outside,  almost  entirely  by  the  advent 
of  the  simple  bronze  axe. — Comhill  Mag¬ 
azine. 
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“  When  I’m  big  I’ll  be  a  soldier, 
That’s  what  I  will  be  ; 

Fight  for  father,  fight  for  mother 
Over  land  and  sea  I” 

And  before  him  on  the  table 
Stood  in  bright  array 
All  his  little  wooden  soldiers, 
Ready  for  the  fray. 

Then  he  chai^d  his  little  cannon. 
Singing  oat  with  glee, 

“  When  I’m  big  I’ll  be  a  soldier. 
That’s  what  I  will  be  1” 


By  the  firelight  sat  the  mother. 
Tears  were  in  her  heart. 

Thinking  of  the  swift  time  coming 
When  they  two  must  part. 

•  «  *  a  w 

Soon  the  shadow  fell  between  them. 
Soon  the  years  flew  by  ; 

He  has  left  his  little  mother. 

Left  her — perhaps  to  die. 

All  the  laughter  gone  for  ever,* 

All  the  sunshine  fled  ; 

Only  little  mother  praying 
By  his  empty  bed. 
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Then  there  came  a  dreadful  battle. 
And  upon  the  plain 
Crept  the  little  mother,  seeking 
^me  one  ’mid  the  slain. 

But  she  never  found  her  darling 
In  the  white  moon  gleam. 

For  the  little  cannon  firing 
Woke  her  from  her  dream. 

All  a  dream  I  He  stood  beside  her. 
Singing  out  with  glee, 

“  When  I’m  big  I’ll  be  a  soldier. 
That’s  what  I  will  be  I” 


—  Temple  Bar. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  A  STAR. 

BT  PROFESSOR  i.  NORMAN  LOCKTKR. 


Tt  is  now  exactly  thirty  years  since  the 
world  rang  with  one  of  those  discoveries 
which  go  down  to  the  ages  and  at  once 
insure  the  names  of  the  makers  of  them 
(>eing  inscribed  upon  the  muster-roll  of 
the  Immortals. 

In  the  autumn  of  1859,  Kirchhoff  and 
Bunsen  announced  that  at  last  a  way  had 
been  found  of  studying  the  chemical  na¬ 
ture  of  bodies  in  space — nay  more,  that 
they  had  already  begun  the  work,  and 
found  that  the  sun,  at  all  events,  was  built 
up  of  matter  identical  with  that  of  which 
the  earth  is  composed. 

In  physical  science,  in  most  cases  a  new 
discovery  means  that  by  some  new  idea, 
new  instrument,  or  some  new  and  better 
use  of  an  old  one,  nature  has  been  wooed 
in  some  new  way.  In  this  case  it  was  a 
question  of  a  new  idea  and  an  old  instru¬ 
ment.  The  instrument  was  the  spectro¬ 
scope. 

It  forms  no  part  of  my  present  purpose 
to  deal  either  with  the  principles  involved 
in  spectrum  analysis  or  its  history  during 
the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  1859. 
The  task  I  have  set  myself  in  this  article 
is  a  much  more  modest  one. 

First  I  wish  to  point  out  that  during  the 
thirty  years  the  method  of  work  which 
Kirchhoil  and  Bunsen  applied  to  the  sun 
has  been  applied  to  the  whole  host  of 
heaven  ;  by  this  I  do  not  mean  that  every 
star  has  been  examined,  but  that  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  each  great  class — nebula,  comet, 
star,  planet — have  been  studied.  The  same 
kind  of  information  has  been  obtained 
with  respect  to  these  bodies  as  Kirchhoil 
and  Bunsen  gleaned  with  regard  to  the 
sun  ;  and  the  great  generalization  to  which 
I  have  referred  has  been  found  to  hold 
good  tn  the  main  for  all.  From  nebula^ 
and  stars  existing  in  space  in  regions  so 
remote  that  the  observations  have  been  of 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the 
feebleness  of  their  light ;  from  comets 
careering  through  stretches  of  space  almost 
at  our  doors,  the  same  story  has  come  of 
substances  existing  in  them  which  are  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us  here.  In  ascending  thus  from 
the  particular  to  the  general,  from  the  sun 
to  the  most  distant  worlds,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  held  of  observation  has  been  enor¬ 


mously  extended.  Kirchhoff  and  Bun¬ 
sen’s  view  has  been  abundantly  verified, 
as  we  have  seen  ;  but  the  question  re¬ 
mains,  Has  this  larger  area  of  observation 
supplied  us  with  facts  which  enable  us  to 
make  a  more  general  statement  than  theirs  f 
It  is  possible  that  it  has.  Recent  inquiry 
has  suggested  that  if  the  study  of  mete¬ 
orites  be  conjoined  with  that  of  the  heav¬ 
enly  bodies,  the  story  told  by  the  spectro¬ 
scope  enables  us  to  go  a  step  farther,  and 
to  say  that  not  only  have  we  the  same 
matter  everywhere,  but  all  celestial  bodies, 
including  the  earth,  are  due  to  an  ex¬ 
quisitely  simple  evolution  of  matter,  in  the 
form  of  meteoritic  dust.  We  have  no 
longer  to  rest  content  with  the  fact  that 
ail  nature  is  one  chemically  ;  we  have  the 
cause. 

Secondly,  I  propose  to  make  as  short 
and  simple  a  statement  as  I  can,  of  the 
general  idea  of  the  new  cosmogony  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  spectroscopic  survey  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

I  must,  in  the  first  place,  ask  my  read¬ 
ers  to  grant  me  the  scientific  use  of  their 
imagination  ;  and  in  order  that  it  may  not 
be  called  upon  to  cope  with  questions  as 
to  whether  space  is  infinite  or  not  ;  or 
whether  space  and  time  ever  had  a  begin¬ 
ning  ;  we  will  not  consider  the  possibility 
of  the  beginning  of  things,  or  attempt  to 
define  the  totality  of  space,  but  we  will  in 
imagination  clear  a  certain  part  of  space, 
and  then  set  certain  possibilities  at  work. 

How  much  space  shall  we  clear  ?  K 
very  good  dea  of  one  of  the  units  of 
space,  which  is  very  convenient  for  me  to 
employ  here — I  mean  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  star,  or  one  of  the  nearest  stais — 
can  be  obtained  by  stating  the  time  taken 
by  light  in  performing  the  journey  be¬ 
tween  the  earth  and  the  stars,  knowing  as 
we  do  that  light  travels  186,000  miles  in 
a  second.  In  the  case  of  the  nearest  stars 
the  time  thus  required  is  about  three  and 
a  half  years.  With  regard  to  the  twelfth- 
magnitude  stars,  we  find  that  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  distance  in  their  case  is  so  great 
that  light,  instead  of  taking  three  and  a 
half  years,  takes  three  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  to  reach  us. 

The  space  included  in  a  sphere  with  this 
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radius  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
The  stars  that  we  shall  have  to  abolish  for 
the  purpose  of  this  preliminary  inquiry 
number  something  like  six  millions  ;  the 
probability  being  that  if  we  consider  the 
stars  visible,  not  in  the  largest  telescopes, 
but  in  those  which  are  now  considered  of 
moderate  dimensions,  their  numbers  may 
be  reckoned  at  something  between  thirty 
and  fifty  millions. 

Imagine  then  this  part  of  space  cleared 
of  fdl  matter.  We  shall  hare  a  dark  void, 
and  the  probability  is  that  all  that  dark 
void  will,  sooner  or  later,  in  consequence 
of  conditions  existing  in  other  parts  of 
space  into  which  we  have  not  inquired, 
be  filled  with  some  form  of  matter  so  fine 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  it  a  chemical 
name. 

Next  we  may  imagine  that  this  some¬ 
thing  withorrt  a  chemical  name  may  curdle 
into  something  which  is  more  allied  with 
our  terrestrial  chemistry,  and  the  chances 
are,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  that  first  sub¬ 
stance  will  be  either  hydrogen  itself,  or 
some  substance  seen  in  the  spectrum  of 
hydrogen  or  closely  associated  spectra. 

It  is  just  possible  that  at  this  point  we 
enter  the  region  of  observation.  In  the 
nebuls  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
substance  (or  substances)  which,  as  far  as 
our  observations  go,  exists  nowhere  else 
except  in  the  very  hottest  region  of  the 
sun  that  we  can  get  at  with  our  instru¬ 
ments.  It  is  unknown  here,  and  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  match  the  spectrum  by  exposing 
terrestrial  substances  to  the  highest  tem¬ 
peratures  available  in  our  laboratories  have 
so  far  been  unavailing.  Both  in  sun  and 
nebulas  this  substance  (or  substances)  is 
associated  with  hydrogen.  This  curdling 
process  will  go  on  until  at  length  further 
condensation  will  take  place,  and  instead 
of  having  simply  the  substance  (or  sub¬ 
stances)  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
hydrogen,  we  shall  have  an  excess  of  hy¬ 
drogen  with  an  infinitely  fine  dust  inter¬ 
spersed  in  it,  which  will  go  on  condensing 
and  condensing  until  at  last  we  get  dust  of 
substances  the  existence  of  which  is  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  in  the  spectra  of  bodies  known 
to  terrestrial  chemistry  ;  among  these  are 
magnesium,  carbon,  oxygen,  iron,  silicon, 
and  sulphur. 

This  dust,  fortunately  for  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  inquiries  as  this,  comes  down 
to  08  in  more  condensed  forms  still,  and 
it  is  in  consequence  of  the  messages  which 


they  bring  from  the  heavens  that  I  am  en¬ 
gaged  in  writing  this  article.  Not  only 
have  we  du»t  falling,  but  large  masses  ; 
magnificent  specimens  of  meteorites  which 
have  fallen  from  the  heavens  at  different 
times,  some  of  them  weighing  tons,  are 
open  to  our  inquiries.  Although,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  collect 
the  dust,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  produce  it 
by  pulverizing  any  specimens  of  these 
meteorites  that  we  choose  into  the  finest 
powder.  If  we  examine  this  dust  spec¬ 
troscopically,  we  find  that,  in  addition  to 
hydrogen,  its  chief  constituents  are  mag¬ 
nesium,  iron,  carbon,  silicon,  oxygen,  and 
sulphur. 

I  have,  therefore,  in  this  first  sketch  of 
a  possible  result  of  a  process  going  on  in 
our  space-clearing  at  an  early  stage,  not 
arrived  at  something  that  is  unreal  and 
merely  the  creation  of  the  imagination,  but 
something  very  definite  indeed,  which  we 
can  analyze  and  work  with  in  our  labora¬ 
tories. 

How  it  comes  that  this  infinitely  fine 
dost,  finer  probably  than  anything  we  can 
imagine,  becomes  at  last,  in  the  celestial 
spaces,  agglomerated  into  meteoric  irons 
and  stones  with  which  the  earth  is  being 
continually  bombarded,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  questious  in  the  domain  of  sci¬ 
ence.  Space  is  no  niggard  of  this  dust, 
for  if  we  deal  with  agglomerations  of  it 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  give  rise  to  the 
appearance  of  a  “  falling  star”  to  the  un¬ 
aided  eye,  we  know  that  the  number  of 
such  masses  which  fall  upon  the  earth 
every  day  exceeds  twenty  millions. 

We  have  then  the  idea  before  us  that 
here  and  there  in  this  space  that  we  have 
cleared,  we  have  initial  curdling,  as  I  have 
called  it ;  we  need  not  assume  that  these 
curdlings  are  uniform. 

It  is  impossible  with  our  present  knowl¬ 
edge  to  suppose  that  at  any  prior  stage  of 
the  history  of  the  heavens  gravitation  did 
not  exist.  It  is  impossible  from  what  we 
know  now  to  sujipose  that  even  the  finest 
form  of  matter  which  entered  our  dealing 
in  space  was  not  endowed  with  motion. 
Given  this  matter,  its  motion  and  gravita¬ 
tion,  let  us  next  see  what  must  very  quickly 
follow. 

Gravitation  will  give  us  a  formation  of 
centres  ;  we  shall  get  a  rotation  (moment 
of  momentum)  due  to  the  prior  existence 
of  motion  and  to  this  formation  of  centres  ; 
we  shall  eventually  in  that  way  get  con- 
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densinf;  masHes  of  thin  curdled  substance. 
The  moment  we  have  these  centres 
formed,  ppravitation  t^ain  will  give  ns  the 
motion  of  exterior  particles  toward  these 
centres,  and  the  condensation  in  one  part 
of  space  will  necessarily  l>e  counterbal¬ 
anced  by  a  clearing  in  another,  so  that,  if 
we  suppose  that  the  curdling  was  not  uni¬ 
form  to  begin  with,  the  uniformity  will  be 
lest>  and  less  as  time  and  this  action  go  on. 

Let  us  imagine  that  here  and  there  we 
have  isolated  eddies,  and  here  and  there 
in  the  larger  aggregations  of  the  dust — in 
the  most  enormous  swarms  we  can  imagine 
— we  have  also  eddies  ;  these  eddies  in- 
volved  in  the  larger  curdlings  will  be  a-sso- 
ciated  with  the  phenomena  of  the  general 
system  of  which  they  form  an  insignificant 
part.  These  cosmical  molecules  aggregat¬ 
ing  in  this  way  will  be,  to  compare  great 
things  with  small,  like  the  invisible  mole¬ 
cules  of  a  gas.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
as  Professor  George  Darwin  has  recently 
shown,  that  we  shall  hare  in  effect  the 
whole  mechanism  of  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases  before  us,  but  instead  of  dealing 
with  invisible  gaseous  particles  we  shall 
have  particles,  large  or  small,  of  meteoritic 
dust  The  kinetic  theory  tells  us  that  if 
we  have  encounters  we  must  have  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  heat  ;  if  we  have  production 
of  heat  we  must  have  the  production  of 
radiation,  although,  if  the  heat  be  insuffi¬ 
cient,  the  radiation  may  not  produce  light 
enough  to  be  visible  to  the  hnman  eye. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thought  that  all  these 
changes  to  which  I  have  so  far  drawn  at¬ 
tention  may  have  been  going  on  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  space  for  aeons  without  any 
visible  trace  of  the  action  l)eing  possible 
to  any  kind  of  visual  organs.  I  refer  to 
this  l^ause  it  is  right  that  I  should  point 
out  here  (hat  Halley,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  discuss  the  pos-sible  luminosity  of 
sparse  masses  of  matter  in  space,  and 
Maupertuis,  who  followed  him,  both  laid 
great  stress  upon  it.* 


*  “  Bat  not  less  wonderful  are  certain  la- 
mlnons  Hpots  or  Patches,  which  discover 
themselves  only  by  the  Telescope,  and  appear 
to  the  naked  Eye  like  small  fixt  8tara  ;  bat 
in  reality  are  nothing  else  bat  the  light  com¬ 
ing  from  an  extraordinary  great  space  in  the 
Ether  ;  throngh  which  a  Incid  Mfdium  is  dif¬ 
fused.  that  shines  with  its  own  proper  Lnstre. 
This  seems  fully  to  reconcile  that  Difficulty 
which  some  have  moved  against  the  Descrip¬ 
tion  Jfoses  gives  of  the  Creation,  alleging  that 
Light  oonld  not  be  created  without  the  Bun. 


When,  then,  these  encounters,  which 
we  may  call  collitiont,  take  place,  and 
when  the  heat  due  to  the  arrested  motion 
of  the  particles  coming  together,  and  the 
accompanying  light  are  produced  ;  we 
must  expect  that  that  light  will  at  first  be 
very  dim,  and  will  require  very  consider¬ 
able  optical  power  to  render  it  visible. 

We  may  now  consider  some  early  results 
obtained  in  connection  with  this  matter. 
Sir  William  Ilerschel,  although  not  the 
first  to  examine  into  it,  was  the  first  to 
bring  before  us  an  idea  of  the  magnificent 
spectacle  which  the  heavens  present  to 
mankind,  and  he,  without  any  difficulty, 
with  his  large  instruments,  began  by  di¬ 
viding  these  dim  bodies  into  nebulosities 
and  nebulae  ;  the  nebulosities  extending 
over  large  spaces  of  the  heavens,  and  being 
of  very,  very  feeble  luminosity. 

When  we  pass  from  these  we  become 
acquainted  with  bodies  which  may  be  truly 
termed  nebulie,  as  opposed  to  nebulosities, 
and  the  most  magnificent  of  these  is  that 
in  Orion,  which  has  recently  been  so 
grandly  photographed  by  Mr.  Common 
and  Mr.  Roberts,  the  latter  using  the  in¬ 
tensifying  action  of  four  hours’  exposure 
of  the  photographic  plate,  hereby  reveal¬ 
ing  details  that  no  human  eye  will  ever 
see,  thus  demonstrating  how  true  it  is  that 
these  changes  may  go  on  for  sons  and 
aeons,  though  the  eye  may  never  become 
acqiiainted  with  them. 

There  is  a  magnificent  arrangement  in 
the  human  eye  which,  though  it  invali¬ 
dates  it  for  some  astronomical  purposes,  is 
convenient,  because  it  enables  us  to  go  on 
using  our  eyes  all  our  lives,  whereas  a  pre¬ 
pared  photographic  plate  can  only  be  used 
once.  By  this  arrangement,  however  long 
we  look  at  an  object,  it  does  not  appear 
brighter,  but  in  the  case  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  all  the  action  upon  it  is  to¬ 
talled,  so  to  speak,  so  that  if  the  plate  be 
exposed,  say  for  two  hours  or  sixty  hours. 

But  in  the  following  Instances  the  contrary  is 
manifest ;  for  some  of  these  bright  Bpots  dis¬ 
cover  no  sign  of  a  Star  in  the  middle  of  them  ; 
and  the  irregnlar  form  of  those  that  have, 
shews  them  not  to  proceed  from  the  Ulnmina- 
tion  of  a  Central  Body,  since  they  have  no 
Annual  Parallax,  they  cannot  fail  to  occupy 
Spaces  immensely  great,  and  perhaps  not  less 
than  onr  whole  ^lar  System.  In  all  these  so 
vast  Spaces  it  should  seem  that  there  is  a  per- 

Gitual  uninterrupted  Day,  which  may  furnish 
atter  of  Speculation,  as  well  to  the  curious 
Naturalist  as  to  the  Astronomer.” — Edmund 
Halley,  PhU.  Trans,  vol.  xxix.  p.  392. 
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we  shall  go  on  getting  impressed  upon  it 
more  and  more  of  the  unseen. 

Thus  the  nebula  of  Orion  as  teen  is 
almost  insignificant  com{kared  with  the 
glorious  object  which  the  photographic 
plate  portrays  if  the  integrating  power  be 
allowed  to  go  on  for  hours. 

It  seemed  pretty  obvious,  since  the  light 
of  such  bodies  is  so  dim  that  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  it  beats  upon  the  eaith  and  upon 
our  eyes  without  having  any  effect  upon 
either,  that  the  temperature  was  low  ;  and 
it  seemed  also  that  to  test  the  idea  that  this 
luminosity  might  be  produced,  as  I  have 
suggested,  by  collisions  of  meteoric  dust, 
the  way  was  open  for  laboratory  work. 

Smash  a  meteorite,  collect  the  dust,  ex¬ 
pose  it  to  a  low  temperature  ;  compare  its 
spectrum  with  the  spectrum  of  such  a 
body  as  those  we  have  been  considering, 
and  see  by  actual  experiment  if  there  is 
any  similarity.  This  was  done. 

The  result  was  almost  identical.  It 
seemed  therefore  that  one  had  at  last  gut 
to  solid  ground,  and  could  go  ahead.  Hut 
how  to  go  ahead  in  a  seientitic  way  t  Nat¬ 
urally  by  developing  the  argument  which 
had  led  us  so  far.  Let  us  agree  that  the 
nebulffi  are  condensations  of  meteoritic 
dust,  and  see  whether  we  are  led  to  the 
true  or  the  false  by  such  a  concession. 
Let  us  further  grant  that  the  condensations 
go  oif.  What  will  happen  next  f 

In  certain  regions  of  space  the  encoun¬ 
ters — the  collisions — will  increase  in  num¬ 
ber  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of 
meteoric  dust  in  these  regions  ;  the  tem¬ 
perature  will  therefore  be  higher  and  the 
light  more  intense. 

Is  there  only  one  process  by  which  the 
temperature  can  be  increased  t  It  did  not 
take  very  long  to  recognize  that  there 
might  possibly  be  three  lines  of  action, 
each  one  of  which  would  result  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  higher  temperature. 

In  the  first  place,  moment  of  momen¬ 
tum — rotation — being  at  our  disposal  to 
start  with,  it  was  obvious,  in  virtue  of 
mechanical  laws,  that  as  the  condensation 
went  on  the  rotation  would  be  accelerated  ; 
the  motions  of  the  particles  of  dust  in  the 
reaction,  so  to  speak,  would  bo  more  vio¬ 
lent  ;  the  collisions  therefore  would  pro¬ 
duce  more  smashes,  and  more  heat,  and 
therefore  more  light. 

We  should  get  a  central  system  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  such  as  Mr.  Roberts  has  re¬ 
cently  photographed  in  the  great  nebula 


of  Andromeda.  The  exposure  he  gave 
was  four  hours,  and  again  this  photograph 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  phenomena 
which  will  probably  never  be  seen  by  the 
eye  alone. 

A  central  condensation,  here  and  there 
fragments  of  spirals,  and  here  and  there 
dark  gaps  are  seen.  These  gaps  were  ob¬ 
served  by  Bond  and  others  years  ago,  but 
it  remained  for  Mr.  Roberts  to  demonstrate 
to  us  that  they  are  produced  by  the  won¬ 
derful  in-draught  action  which  we  can 
now,  by  means  of  the  photograph,  see 
going  on.  We  have  a  concentration  tow¬ 
ard  the  centre,  the  dark  gaps  represent¬ 
ing  to  us  either  the  abseirce  of  matter  or 
the  presence  of  meteoritic  dust  in  a  region 
where  it  is  all  going  the  same  way,  and  in 
which  therefore  there  are  no  collisions. 
Here  and  there  we  get  regions  of  great 
luminosity,  and  associated  with  the  spirals 
we  get  obvious  loci  of  encounters.  Ex¬ 
ternal  swarms  are  a'so  seen  which  have 
been  thought,  with  great  probability,  to 
belong  to  the  system — smaller  condensa¬ 
tions  partaking  in  the  general  motion  of 
the  whole.  Here  then  we  are  in  presence 
of  one  possible  cause  of  increased  temper¬ 
ature. 

There  is  another.  One  of  the  early  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  Sir  William  llerschel 
was  that  it  was  a  very  common  thing  for 
double  nebulte  to  make  their  a|>pearance 
in  his  gigantic  telescope.  Now  it  is  ditil- 
cult  for  us  to  iuiagine  that  these  double 
nebulir,  like  their  allied  systems  of  stars, 
should  not  be  in  motion  ;  and  if  we  imag¬ 
ine  a  condition  of  things  in  which  one 
swarm  is  going  around  a  larger  one  in  an 
elliptic  orbit,  and  occasionally  approach¬ 
ing  it,  and  mingling  with  it  ;  we  shall 
have  at  one  part  of  the  orbit  the  centres 
nearest  together  ;  so  that  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  particles  of  meteoritic  dust  will  be 
liable  to  encounters  at  this  time  than  at 
others.  Hence  we  shall  get  a  cause  of 
increased  temperature  of  a  periodic  kind  ; 
there  must  be  variable  stars  in  the  heavens 
— and  there  are. 

As  a  third  possible  condition  we  have 
the  known  movement  of  these  swanns  of 
dust  through  space.  If  we  take  note  of 
the  known  movements  of  the  star  which 
forms  the  centre  of  our  own  system  we 
can  learn  that  these  movements  may  l>e 
gigantic.  We  know  that  the  sun  is  travel¬ 
ling  nearly  half  a  million  of  miles  every 
twenty-four  hours  toward  a  certain  re- 
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^ion  ;  we  know  that  other  stars  are  mov¬ 
ing  so  quickly  that  Sir  Robert  Ball  has 
oaiculatetl  that  one  amon^  them  would 
travel  from  London  to  Pekin  in  some¬ 
thing  like  two  minutes.  We  have  there¬ 
fore  any  amount  of  velocity.  Now  sup¬ 
pose  that  without  the  formation  of  either 
a  single  or  a  double  system,  such  as  we 
have  considered,  by  the  ordinary  conden¬ 
sation  of  an  initial  single  or  initial  double 
swarm  ;  wo  have  what  we  may  call  a 
“  level  crossing”  at  which  two  or  more 
streams  of  meteoritic  dust  meet.  There 
of  course  we  shall  have  a  tremendous  cause 
of  collisions.  Have  we  such  instances  in 
the  heavens  f  Again  I  appeal  to  Mr. 
Roberts’s  photographs  of  the  Pleiades  ; 
we  see  in  them  four  nebula)  which  have 
been  stated  to  surround  four  of  the  stars. 
But  if  we  look  at  the  nebulae  more  care¬ 
fully,  we  hnd  that  distinct  stream-lines  are 
seen  in  each  in  certain  directions  ;  we  have 
interlacing,  the  meeting  of  these  streams 
at  some  angle  or  other,  and  in  each  such 
region  we  have  the  locus  of  one  of  the 
chief  stars. 

This  may  be  considered  to  be  an  irregu¬ 
lar  cause  of  a  production  of  high  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  but  so  long  as  such  an  action  as  that 
continues,  an  apparent  star  will  be  seen, 
distinct,  of  constant  light,  and  not  to  be 
discriminated,  without  such  photographs 
as  these,  from  those  stars  which  have  b^n 
produced  by  more  ordinary  aerjucnces  con¬ 
nected  with  the  more  ordinary  processes 
of  condensation. 

If,  however,  the  above  explanation  be 
the  true  one,  we  should  expect  to  hnd 
cases  in  which  we  may  see  such  an  action 
beginning  or  ending  suddenly  ;  the  action 
will  be  less  constant  and  durable — that  is 
to  say,  the  supply  of  these  streams  of 
inetcoritic  dust  may  not  be  continuous  ; 
it  may  be  smaller,  and  then  the  effect  will 
be  produced  during  a  much  shorter  period 
of  time.  In  that  case  the  light  of  the  star 
will  not  lust  long.  If  the  onrush  of  one 
stream  upon  another  or  a  more  regular 
swarm  is  sudden,  we  shall  have  a  sudden 
blaze  out  of  light  ;  if  the  on-rushing 
stream  is  short,  the  light  will  soon  die  ; 
if  it  continues  for  some  time,  and  reduces 
its  quantity,  the  light  will  die  out  grad¬ 
ually.  Or  again,  such  a  source  of  supply 
may  fail  by  the  complete  passage  of  one 
stream  through  the  other.  In  these  ways 
we  shall  have  various  bodies  in  the  heav¬ 
ens,  suddenly  or  gradually  increasing  or 


decreasing  their  light  quite  irregularly,  un¬ 
like  those  other  bodies  where  we  get  a 
periodical  variation  in  conseijuence  of  the 
revolution  of  one  round  the  other.  We 
shall  have  “  new  stars”  appearing  from 
time  to  time  in  the  heavens,  and  they  do. 

Unfortunately  no  photographs  of  these 
bodies  to  which  I  refer  have  been  taken. 
Observations  have  been  recorded,  how¬ 
ever,  of  their  changing  light.  The  changes 
can  be  easily  explained  upon  this  hypoth¬ 
esis,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  cannot  be 
explained  upon  any  other. 

In  one  case  we  had  a  known  star  fin 
Corona)  suddenly  blazing  out  from  toe 
ninth  magnitude  to  the  second,  and  almost 
as  suddenly  going  down  again.  In  an¬ 
other  star  (Nova  Cygni)  we  had  an  out¬ 
burst  in  a  region  which  observation  showed 
to  be  without  a  star,  although  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  special  observation  of 
that  region  had  been  made  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  nebulae.  Suddenly  in  that  part  of 
the  heavens  a  third  magnitude  star  blazed 
out ;  this  took  a  very  considerable  time  to 
die  down,  a.s  compared  to  the  first  star,  in 
Corona,  and  ultimately  it  got  down  to  the 
tenth  magnitude,  and  now  telescopically 
it  appears  as  a  nebula. 

As  in  condensing  these  swarms  get  hot¬ 
ter,  they  will  get  brighter  as  their  volume 
decrea.ses,  and  we  shall  pass  from  what  we 
term  nebular  to  what  we  term  stars.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that 
chief  among  the  new  ideas  introduced  by 
the  recent  work  is  that  a  great  many  stars 
are  not  stars  like  the  sun,  but  simply  col¬ 
lections  of  meteorites,  the  particles  of 
which  may  be  probably  thirty,  forty,  or 
fifty  miles  apart.  Such  eddies  and  sys¬ 
tem,  which  are  not  simple,  will  vary  in 
brightness.  In  the  case  of  double  nebulae 
condensing  we  shall  get,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  a  periodic  variation  in  light  ;  and 
here  we  have  a  simple  explanation  of  the 
facts  observed,  and  hitherto  held  to  be 
mysterious,  in  a  large  number  of  variable 
stars.  The  ”  new”  stars  I  have  already 
referred  to  are  also  easily  accounted  for 
on  the  hypothesis  of  meteoritic  streams. 

It  may  be  asked.  Why,  considering  the 
millions  of  bodies  in  motion  capable  by 
this  hypothesis  of  producing  them,  are 
not  ”  new  stars”  seen  more  frequently  ? 
The  reply  is  simple  :  We,  as  a  rule,  deal 
with  the  clashing  of  small  streams  ;  the 
temperature  does  not  generally  exceed  that 
of  a  comet,  probably  ;  and  hence  the  ac- 
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tion  takes  place  invisibly  to  us.  Photo¬ 
graphic  sun’eys  of  the  heavens  often  re¬ 
peated  will  doubtless  give  us  more  numer¬ 
ous  records. 

We  now  return  to  the  regularly  con¬ 
densing  swarms.  In  these  the  condensa¬ 
tion  will  go  on,  and  the  temperature  will 
rise  until  the  loss  by  radiation  equals  the 
increase  of  temperature  due  to  the  fall  of 
meteorites  upon  the  continually  condens. 
ing  centre.  If  we  imagine  a  star  to  be 
condensed  more  and  more  by  the  fall  of 
mcteoritic  material  upon  it,  we  shall  arrive 
at  a  time  in  which,  provided  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  material  ceases,  the  increruie  of  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  star  from  that  reason  will 
also  cease,  and  then  will  arise  a  condition 
of  things  in  which  the  heat  radiated  from 
the  star  will  be  greater  than  the  heat  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  body  of  gas  which  is  ulti¬ 
mately  formed  in  consequence  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  temperature  caused  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  fall  of  meteoritic  matter  toward  the 
centre. 

If  it  be  true  that  in  the  nebula;  we  begin 
with  meteoritic  dust-particles  far  separate 
from  each  other,  we  must  gradually  get  an 
increase  of  temperature  so  long  as  they 
approach  nearer  the  centre  of  the  swarm 
by  cornlensation  ;  and  so  long  as  the  heat 
produced  by  bombardment  is  in  excess  of 
the  loss  by  radiation,  the  temperature  will 
increase  ;  but  when  the  loss  by  radiation 
exceeds  the  gain  by  the  bombardment  we 
must  get  a  reduction  of  temperature.  A 
temperature-curve  like  one  of  the  arches 
of  Westminster  Bridge  flattened  at  the 
top  will  illustrate  this  idea.  We  have  on 
the  left-hand  arm  of  the  curve  those  bodies 
in  which  we  get  a  rise  of  temperature  due 
to  collisions  and  to  condensation  ;  along 
the  top  of  the  curve  we  have  the  gradual 
formation  of  a  globe  of  gas,  the  gas  be¬ 
gins  to  cool  and  gradually  condenses,  until 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  right  hand  arm  of 
ths  curve,  as  a  result  of  the  total  action, 
we  get  the  formation  of  a  body  like  the 
•  irth. 

Such  a  temperature-curve  has  been  pro¬ 
visionally  divided  into  seven  parts,  and 
what  has  been  done  so  far  is  to  show  that 
there  are  seven  well-defined  groups  of 
bodies  in  space,  which  may  be  located, 
three  on  the  rising  part  of  the  curve,  one 
at  the  top,  and  three  on  the  descending 
part ;  representatives  of  each  of  these 
groups  have  been  classifietl  and  their  spec¬ 
tra  have  been  carefully  studied.  There  is 


absolutely  no  difficulty  whatever  about 
placing  all  the  celestial  bodies  which  have 
been  so  observed  by  means  of  the  spectro¬ 
scope  in  one  group  or  the  other  ;  and  fur¬ 
ther,  where  the  spectroscopic  evidence  is 
complete,  there  is  again  no  difficulty  in 
dividing  these  groups  into  species,  just  in 
the  same  way  that  the  biologist  deals  with 
organic  forms.  This  has  already  been 
done  for  one  group,  and  in  a  very  few 
years  it  will  no  doubt  be  done  for  more, 
so  that  here  again  we  are  definitely  in  the 
region  of  hard,  detailed  facts. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  to  con¬ 
sider  with  regard  to  the  history  of  a  sys. 
tern,  BO  long  as  it  is  on  the  rising  part  of 
the  curve.  If  we  l>egin  with  globular  con¬ 
densations,  such  as  those  first  descrilred 
by  Sir  William  Ilerschcl,  we  shall  get, 
soon  after  the  initial  stage,  spiral  and  ir¬ 
regular  intakes,  and  then  these  may  in 
time  give  place  to  rings  such  as  we  are  al¬ 
ready  familiar  with  in  a  member  of  our 
own  system  ;  I  refer  to  the  rings  of  Sat¬ 
urn.  (Xher  dust-swarms  near  which  such 
a  system  passes  will  be  attracted  to  it,  and 
in  addition  to  the  initial  revolving  swarm 
and  its  intakes  and  rings  we  shall  have  a 
new  order  of  things  introduced,  which  we 
may  tenn  comets. 

Now  the  whole  history  of  cometic  as¬ 
tronomy  goes  to  show  that  no  comet  e< 
enter  such  a  system  as  ours  without  feeling 
the  influence  of  the  central  system  in  a 
very  remarkable  way.  We  know  from 
other  considerations  that  the  nucleus  of 
such  a  body  is  simply  a  swarm  of  luete- 
oritic  dust- particles,  large  or  small. 

The  tail  is  always  pnxluced  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  opposite  to  that  of  the  sun,  and  by 
some  electrical  energy,  thermal  energy,  or 
what  not  ;  the  result  being  that  something 
is  driven  from  the  swarm  of  meteorites  in 
a  direction  away  from  the  sun. 

Further,  the  stuff,  whatever  it  maybe, 
thus  repelled,  is  brought  by  the  comet 
from  outer  space  ;  for  some  of  the  short- 
period  comets,  those  that  never  leave  our 
system,  after  they  have  passed  round  the 
sun  a  few  times,  throw  out  no  tail  at  all. 

If  this  can  be  universally  proved  for  all 
comets,  this  is  what  must  happen  :  each 
central  body  will,  by  means  of  this  energy, 
place,  as  it  were,  a  cordon  round  itself, 
inside  of  which  no  such  matter  can  remain 
as  is  thus  driven  off  from  comets  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  phenomena  of  a  tail  ;  and  if  it 
be  ever  possible  to  state  the  chemical  na- 
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ture  of  a  comet’s  tail,  the  particular  aub- 
ttancea  repelled  by  this  central  enerjry  will 
be  known.  It  looks  as  if  the  tails  may 
consist,  to  a  lar^e  extent,  of  the  {^ases 
which  exist  in  meteorites,  and  which  can 
bo  driven  out  of  them  at  not  very  high 
temperatures.  Seeing  that  these  are 
thrown  off  with  great  velocity  and  shine 
through  millions  of  miles  in  the  depths  of 
space,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  are  dealing 
with  any  such  condensable  substances  as 
the  vapors  of  iron,  magnesium,  or  any 
other  metal.  This  consideration  may  help 
us  eventually  in  the  chemistry  of  the  re. 
pelling  body. 

These  revolving  dust-swarms,  as  they 
increase  their  teinj>erature,  will  go  through 
the  same  temperature-changes  as  other 
non  revolving  ones.  The  existence  of 
comets  drawn  into  our  system  from  with¬ 
out,  comfKTsed,  like  the  nebulae,  of  mete- 
oritic  dust,  enables  us  to  subject  the  view 
we  are  now  considering  to  a  very  crucial 
test. 

We  know  that  the  temperature  of  com¬ 
ets  is  increased,  chietly,  it  has  been  sup¬ 
posed,  by  tidal  action,  as  they  approach 
the  sun  ;  l>eeause  such  an  action  must 
make  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
movements  of  the  particles  of  the  swarm 
nearer  the  sun,  as  compared  to  those  far¬ 
ther  away  from  it  ;  we  know,  in  any  case, 
by  their  increased  light  that  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  comets  di)f$  increase  considerably 
as  the  sun  is  approached.  It  has  been 
shown  that  many  of  the  phenomena  pre¬ 
sented  by  comets,  which  are  acknowledged 
to  be  clouds  of  meteoritic  particles  in  the 
solar  system,  are  identical  with  those  pre¬ 
sented  by  nebulie  and  stars  in  space  ; 
hence  the  hypothesis  now  under  consider¬ 
ation,  which  atlirms  the  nebulK  to  be  also 
clouds  of  meteoritic  dust,  is  greatly 
strengthened.  Indeed  if  the  facts  had  not 
been  found  to  be  as  I  have  stated  them, 
the  hypothesis  would  have  been  worth 
nothing. 

I  should  here  add  that  the  recent  work 
has  shown  how  right  Schiaparelli  was 
when,  ill  1866,  he  stated  that  comets  were 
nebulous  masses  drawn  into  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  top  of  what  we  agreed  to  call  the 
temperature  curve  may  now  be  considered. 
We  have  dealt  with  the  ascending  arm  of 
it,  and  referred  to  the  groups  I.,  II.,  and 
III.  In  these  groups  there  was  evidence 
to  show  that,  under  normal  conditions, 


we  were  dealing  with  orders  of  celestial 
bodies  in  which  the  temperature  was  grad¬ 
ually  increasing,  in  consequence  of  the 
continual  nearing  of  the  constituent  mete¬ 
orites  in  the  swarm  due  to  collisions  and 
gravitation. 

It  may  be  convenient  that  I  should  very 
briefly  give,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
charged  with  repetition,  a  normal  case 
carrying  us  up  to  the  top  of  the  curve. 
For  that  purpose  we  may  content  ourselves 
by  considering  those  globular  and  elliptic 
nebulae  first  recorded  by  Sir  William  Iler- 
scbel  in  the  last  century.  In  these  there 
is  evidence  of  different  stages  of  conden¬ 
sation  ;  in  one  series  first  of  all  something 
which  is  hardly  visible  is  noted,  and  the 
end  of  that  scries  consists  of  a  dim,  dif¬ 
fused,  globular  mass.  In  another  we  pass 
from  the  minimum  gradually  into  another 
form  of  condensation,  in  which  the  lumi¬ 
nosity  increases  toward  the  centre.  In  still 
another  series  the  condensation  toward  the 
centre  goes  as  it  were  by  jumps,  so  that 
finally  what  appears  to  be  a  nebulous  star 
with  a  surrounding  of  very  nearly  equal 
density  is  seen.  Passing  from  these  forms 
we  come  to  elliptic  nebula:,  which  doubt¬ 
less  indicate  a  further  condensation  of 
those  forms  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
are  globular.  We  have  already  become 
familiar  with  a  representative  of  these  el¬ 
liptic  nebulae  in  that  of  Andromeda,  as  it 
has  been  revealed  to  us  by  the  magnificent 
photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Roberts.  In 
connection  with  such  an  elliptic  figure  we 
often  get  clear  indications  of  spirals. 

A  further  condensation  then  will  no 
doubt  land  us  among  ttars  having  a  pecul¬ 
iar  and  special  s(>ectrum  ;  indeed,  though 
they  appear  as  stars  in  our  telescopes,  their 
spectrum  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
nebula.  Going  still  further — still  increas¬ 
ing  the  condensation,  still  increasing  the 
temperature — the  region  of  stars  properly 
so-called  is  reached,  until  at  last  we  find 
those  which  are  represented  at  the  top  of 
the  curve.  These  results  have  been  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  spectroscopic  work,  and  the 
facts  recorded  have  been  the  chemical 
changes  which  take  place  in  these  swarms 
as  their  temperature  increases,  from  the 
most  sparse  condition  at  the  bottom  of  the 
curve  to  the  most  condensed  one  at  the 
top. 

In  the  sparsest  swarms,  in  the  so-called 
nebulae,  and  those  which  are  so  dim  as  to 
be  with  difficulty  visible,  indications  are 
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found  of  the  so  far  unknown  substance  or 
substances,  to  which  I  have  referred  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  together  with 
carbon  and  hydrc^en,  and,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  magnesium,  one  of  the  must  com¬ 
mon  metals  in  meteorites,  which  has  a 
bright  sp  drum  visible  at  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  though  I  should  add  that  the  visible 
presence  of  magnesium  has  recently  been 
contested.  Its  visible  presence  or  absence, 
however,  is  not  of  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance.  As  the  temperature  increases,  we 
find  carbon  more  abundant,  and  traces  of 
manganese  and  lead,  metals  which  volatil¬ 
ize  at  a  low  teinpeiature. 

The  next  greatest  change  that  super¬ 
venes  is  the  addition  of  more  familiar  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  metals  magnesium,  mangan¬ 
ese,  and  sodium,  while  the  spaces  between 
the  meteorites  glow  more  intensely  with 
the  light  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  prob¬ 
ably  brought  about  by  some  electrical  ac¬ 
tion.  Here  the  sparsencss  is  still  so  great 
that  we  have  little  to  do  with  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  light ;  we  simply  deal  with  incan¬ 
descent  vapors  due  to  the  high  tempera¬ 
ture  brought  about  by  collisions  among  the 
meteorites  and  to  the  glow  of  the  gases 
between  the  meteorites.  But  although  the 
particles  of  meteoritic  dust  are  so  far  apart 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  obvious 
absorption  of  their  light  occurring  at  this 
stage,  to  any  large  extent,  the  story  is 
soon  changed,  for  when  real  condensation 
begins,  the  light  of  the  meteoritic  dust 
itself  is  absorbed  by  the  vapors  produced 
at  low  temperatures  which  lie  between 
each  particle  of  dust  and  our  eyes.  The 
whole  theory  of  absorption  is  dependent 
upon  the  fact  that  light  must  come  from 
the  light-source  through  a  vapor  which  is 
cooler  than  the  light-source  itself. 

Thus  we  get  a  clear  indication  that, 
when  this  stage  is  reached,  the  meteoritic 
dust  is  very  much  closer  together,  and  is 
on  this  account  capable  of  forming  a  back¬ 
ground  enabling  us  to  see  these  light  ab¬ 
sorption  phenomena.  Absorption  of  light 
hy  the  vapors  of  substances  known  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  meteorites,  such  as  manganese  and 
lead,  is  the  first  to  occur,  and  these  ab¬ 
sorption  phenomena  gradually  preponder¬ 
ate,  and  indicate  change  from  low  to  high 
temperature,  till  finally  the  main  absorp¬ 
tion  of  light  is  caused  by  hydrogen  and 
iron.  Toward  the  top  of  the  curve  we 
get  hydrogen  enormously  developed.  It 
seems  that  we  deal  with  a  greater  and 
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greater  quantity  of  hydrogen  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  gets  higher. 

Side  by  side  with  this  sequence  in  the 
case  of  stars,  a  similar  one  up  to  a  certain 
point  is  noted  in  the  comets.  As  a  rule 
the  temperature  of  comets  is,  as  we  should 
expect,  very  much  below  that  reached  by 
stars.  There  is  therefore  no  overwhelm¬ 
ing  indication  of  light-absorption,  and  it  is 
only  in  those  which  closely  approach  the 
sun  that  any  indication  of  the  absorption 
of  light  caused  by  the  presence  of  iron 
vapor  is  to  be  seen.  A  comparison  of  the 
spectra  observed  gives  a  clear  indication 
that  the  nature  of  comets  and  nebula',  so 
far  as  the  spectroscope  can  seize  them,  is 
very  similar  :  the  phenomena  present  them¬ 
selves  ill  the  same  order  ;  a  line  common 
to  both  begins  the  story,  and  then  bright 
carbon  is  found  among  the  first  substances 
indicated,  and  afterward  absorption  phe¬ 
nomena,  produced  by  manganese  and  lead 
chiefly,  it  is  supposed,  are  superadded. 

AfUr  this  cometary  parenthesis  I  now 
return  to  consider  the  top  of  the  temper¬ 
ature  curve.  I  repeat  that  we  have  this 
sort  of  condition.  The  swarms,  whether 
single  or  multiple  in  origin,  have  by  colli¬ 
sions  and  gravity  brought  about  the  high¬ 
est  point  of  temperature  which  they  can 
reach  in  consequence  of  these  actions. 
Swarms  of  sepaiate  meteorites  now  give 
place  to  a  globular  mass  of  gas  produced 
by  their  volatilization.  It  may  be  that 
this  very  high  temperature  may  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  this  enormous  globular  mass 
of  gas  formed,  long  before  all  the  mete¬ 
orites  and  meteoritic  dust  in  the  parent 
swarm,  or  in  that  particular  region  of 
space,  shall  be  absolutely  condensed  to  the 
centre  ;  so  that  we  see  it  is  quite  possible 
that  this  high  temperature  condition  may 
last  for  a  very  long  time.  Hence  the 
curve  should  be  flat  topped — in  all  proba¬ 
bility  very  flat — for  so  far  as  the  spectrum 
analysis  of  stars  has  gone  at  present,  more 
than  half  of  those  which  have  been  exam¬ 
ined  give  us  evidence  of  extremely  high 
temperature.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
easily  to  be  understootl  that  such  a  mass 
as  that  we  are  considering  must  be  radiat¬ 
ing  with  tremendous  energy  ;  for  a  time 
probably  the  heat  which  it  receives  by  the 
collisions  and  condensation  of  the  outer 
members  of  the  parent  swarm  may  be  as 
great  as  the  heat  which  it  radiates,  and 
under  these  conditions  the  average  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  gas  will  remain  constant, 
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hut  the  moment  the  input  is  less  than  the 
output  the  mass  of  gas  must  cool,  so  that 
we  have  next  to  consider  what  will  happen 
to  a  mass  of  gas  cooling  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

What  will  cool  first  ?  The  outside. 
We  know  pretty  well  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  outside  of  the  mass  of  gas  we  are 
dealing  with  ;  we  are  practically  dealing 
with  a  cooling  globe  of  which  the  exterior 
absorbing  layers  consist  of  hydrogen,  iron, 
magnesium,  and  sodium.  And  now  per¬ 
haps  it  will  be  obvious  why  I  was  anxious 
in  this  general  statement  to  begin  as  near 
as  I  could  to  the  beginning  of  things.  It 
is  only  by  going  back  in  that  way  that  it 
is  possible  to  explain  this  enormous  de¬ 
velopment  of  hydrogen  in  the  hottest  stars. 
We  saw  that  first  one  or  perhaps  two 
unknown  substances — together  with  hy¬ 
drogen,  carbon,  magnesium,  manganese, 
lead,  and  iron — wrote  their  record  in  the 
spectrum,  and  that  finally  hydrogen  was 
present  in  excess  in  the  hottest  stars.  By 
the  phenomena  of  comets  it  has  been  de¬ 
monstrated  that  the  radiant  energy  of  our 
sun,  and  therefore  the  radiant  energy  of 
all  other  masses  of  equal  temperature  to 
our  sun,  drives,  in  all  probability,  every¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  of  a  permanent  gas, 
like  hydrogen  or  carbon  compounds,  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  system.  Thus  we 
may  possibly  explain  the  absence  of  oxygen 
and  carbon  from  the  sun  ;  but  hydrogen  is 
present.  The  unknown  substance  or  sub¬ 
stances  are  concerned  in  most  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  which  take  place  in  the  hottest  parts 
of  the  sun,  and  they  are  always  associated 
with  hydrogen.  In  the  atmospheres  of 
the  hottest  stars  again  hydrogen  is  enor¬ 
mously  developed.  Now  that  hydrogen, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  cannot  have 
passed  the  cerdon  to  which  I  referred. 
The  only  supposition  is  that  it  and  the  un¬ 
known  substances  have  as  such  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  dissociation  of  the  chemical 
elements  of  which  the  meteoritic  particles 
which  have  formed  the  star  in  the  manner 
I  have  indicated  are  composed.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  series  of  facts  which  add 
very  great  probability  to  the  idea  which 
has  been  arrived  at  on  other  grounds,  that 
the  chemical  elements  themselves  are  forms 
of  hydrogen,  or  have  a  common  origin. 

On  the  right-hand  part  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  curve  the  hottest  state  of  things  is 
represented  at  the  top,  and  the  coolest  at 
the  bottom,  and  we  pass  through  groups 


IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  As  the  temperature  runs 
down,  the  hydrogen  gradually  disappears  ; 
as  this  happens  in  a  mass  of  gas  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  which  is  gradually  but  con¬ 
stantly  reduced,  we  can  only  suppose  that 
it  is  used  to  form  something  else.  We 
get  aamxriation  due  to  reduced  temperature 
ill  the  same  way  that  we  get  dissociation 
due  to  increasing  temperature.  The  sun 
is  a  star  just  about  half-way  down  the  de¬ 
scending  side  of  the  curve  ;  we  know  on 
other  grounds  that  the  sun  is  cooling. 

The  next  part  of  the  story  is  this  :  with 
decreasing  hydrogen  we  get  gradually  as¬ 
sociated  an  increasing  quantity  of  the  me¬ 
tallic  elements  (group  V.)  and  subsequently 
of  carbon  ;  but  now  the  carbon  vapors 
are  absorbing,  they  are  not  radiating — in 
other  words,  the  spectrum  includes  dark 
bands  instead  of  bright  ones,  as  they  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  curve.  The  light 
of  the  star  is  gradually  blotted  out  by  an 
enormous  quantity  of  carbon  compounds 
in  some  form  or  other,  till  at  last  the  star 
gets  blood-red  (group  VI.),  and  finally  is 
lost  to  human  ken.  The  solar  atmosphere 
at  present  contains  chiefiy  iron,  calcium, 
and  other  similar  metals,  but  the  hydrogen 
is  disappearing,  and  there  is  possibly  the 
slightest  trace  of  carbon,  but  that  trace  is 
so  small  as  to  be  somewhat  doubtful. 
The  composition  of  the  sun’s  atmosphere 
at  present  is  moreover  almost  identical 
with  that  of  a  mixture  of  meteorites  driven 
into  vapor  by  a  strong  electric  current, 
and,  if  we  except  hydrogen,  there  is 
scarcely  a  line  of  any  importance  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  one  which  is  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  spectrum  of  the  other.  Cal¬ 
cium,  aluminium,  iron,  manganese,  and 
certain  lines  of  nickel  and  other  substances, 
are  prerent.  By  means  of  such  experi¬ 
ments  as  this,  the  wonderfully  close  con¬ 
nection  between  the  gases  at  present  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  and  the 
gases  obtained  from  the  volatilization  of 
meteorites  is  put  before  us  in  the  clearest 
and  most  convincing  manner. 

With  regard  to  the  fact  that  carbon 
comes  in  and  takes  the  place  of  highest 
importance  in  the  atmospheres  of  these 
cooling  bodies,  it  is  worth  while  to  remark 
that  if,  as  seems  possible,  these  permanent 
gaseous  compounds  of  carbon  with  differ¬ 
ent  substances  like  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
hydrogen,  and  probably  hydrogen  itself, 
arc  kept  away  from  the  swarm  during  its 
condensation  by  that  form  of  radiant 
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enerffy  of  the  centre  which  is  evidenced 
in  the  case  of  the  sun  by  its  tail-producing 
action  on  comets,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  when  that  radiant  energy  is  reduced, 
the  carbon  compounds  will  gradually  ap¬ 
proach  the  central  body,  until  at  length 
the  flickering  energy  is  no  longer  able  to 
keep  these  permanent  gases  away,  and 
then  the  surroundings  of  the  central  body 
are  invaded  by  these  gases  in  such  tremen¬ 
dous  quantity  that  an  absorption  is  pro¬ 
duced  which  first  turns  the  cooler  star 
blood-red,  and  Anally  blots  it  out. 

There  are  several  very  interesting  ques- 
tions  connected  with  this.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  we  attempt  to  discuss  the 
future  of  that  magnificent  nebula  in  An¬ 
dromeda,  the  true  structure  of  which  Mr. 
Roberts  has  recently  revealed  to  us.  It  is 
already  suspected  that  the  two  subsidiary 
swarms  partake  of  the  motion  and  form  a 
part  of  the  system.  Those  smaller  swarms 
will  naturally  condense  before  the  larger 
ones.  Let  us  imagine  ourselves  no  longer 
dealing  with  anything  so  far  away,  but 
with  the  solar  system  when  it  was  in  that 
stage.  The  central  sun  having  this  cordon 
round  it  can  only  be  formed  of  those  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  not  repelled  by  its  radi¬ 
ant  energy  ;  it  will  therefore  be  chiefly  a 
mass  of  metallic  vapor.  The  masses  near 
it  for  the  same  reason  will  be  also  chiefly 
of  metallic  vapors,  and  their  density  will 
be  high  ;  those  farther  away  will  be  less 
metallic.  Bit  by  bit,  in  the  case  of  the 
interior  bodies,  we  shall  have  these  per¬ 
manent  gases  coming  back  again,  and 
more  carbon  will  be  added  to  their  super¬ 
ficial  layers  ;  those  bodies  also  must  con¬ 
dense  before  the  central  one. 

If  we  consider  the  conditions  of  the 
outer  condensations,  they  must  be  particu¬ 
larly  rich  in  permanent  gases.  We  shall, 
therefore,  get  in  the  case  of  the  outer 
bodies  excessively  small  density,  and  prob¬ 
ably  associated  with  that  only  the  very 
sparse  presence  of  these  metals  which  have 
been  alone  allowed  to  penetrate  toward  the 
centre,  because  their  vapors  can  condense. 


Our  sun  must  ultimately  go  through  the 
stiq^  in  which  its  absorption  v.  ill  be  due 
no  longer  to  hydrogen,  or  to  iron,  but  to 
carbon,  chiefly  by  virtue  of  the  process 
which  has  been  referred  to  ;  and  event¬ 
ually,  as  its  radiant  energy  gets  less  and 
lest,  as  it  gets  cooler  and  dimmer,  the  last 
speck  of  blood-red  sunlight  will  be  put 
out  by  an  excess  of  carbon  vapors  in  its 
atmosphere. 

That  is  what  most  have  happened  to  our 
own  earth.  It  is  a  very  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  indeed  to  attempt  to  determine  at 
what  period  of  the  sun’s  history  a  solid 
ciiist  was  formed  on  the  planet  on  which 
we  dwell.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
consolidation  of  the  earth  may  have  pre¬ 
ceded  the  highest  point  of  temperature  of 
the  sun — that  is  to  say,  that  the  earth  may 
have  reached  a  condition  closely  resem¬ 
bling  its  present  one  at  the  time  the  sun 
occupied  the  apex  of  the  temperature 
curve  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

In  any  case  the  high  density  of  the 
earth,  compared  with  the  density  of  its 
crust  (the  enormous  quantity  of  silicon 
and  oxygen  and  carbon  near  the  crust  hav¬ 
ing  an  entirely  different  specific  gravity 
from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  earth  taken 
as  a  whole),  seems  to  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course  from  these  considerations. 

I  trust  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hypothesis 
we  have  been  considering  supplies  us  with 
an  orderly  progression  of  meteoritic  dust 
through  heat  conditions  produced  by  col¬ 
lisions  till  finally  a  cool  mass  is  produced  ; 
that  this  orderly  progression  brings  about 
all  the  known  phenomena  of  the  heavens 
on  its  way,  and  simply  and  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plains  them.  But  though  much  of  the 
mystery  is  gone,  all  the  majesty  is  left — 
indeed  to  my  mind  it  is  vastly  increased. 
It  seems  as  if  the  working  out  of  the 
meteoritic  idea  will  entirely  justify  Kant’s 
conviction  that  the  physical  side  of  the 
science  of  the  universe  would  in  the  future 
reach  the  same  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  Newton  had  in  his  time  brought  the 
mathematical  side. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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MADEMOISELLE. 
A  Story  in  Two  Part*. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPIIANT. 

PART  I. 


Chaptbr  I. 

She  was  not  altoi^ethcr  French,  notwith* 
standing  her  name  ;  indeed,  her  national* 
ity  was  the  most  dubious  thing  in  the 
world  unless  any  assault  was  made  upon 
either  of  the  countries  to  which  she  owed 
her  parentage.  She  had  a  way  of  thus 
l»ecoming  intensely  English  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  and  intensely  French  the  next,  tbo 
latter,  perhaps,  with  still  greater  warmth 
than  the  former,  as  became  the  constitn* 
tional  difference  between  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  She  was  a  woman  in  the  full  flower 
and  piime  of  life,  that  is,  approaching 
thirty-five — a  period,  however,  at  which 
few  people  will  acknowledge  a  woman’s 
prime  to  be.  According  to  the  vulgar 
notion,  indeed,  beauty  has  begun  to  fade 
at  this  period,  when  it  ought  to  be  in  ful¬ 
lest,  gorgeous  flower.  There  are  some  lib¬ 
eral  minds  which  will  confess  that  a  worn, 
an  who  is  married  is  in  all  her  magnificence 
at  this  age  ;  but  for  those  who  are  unmar¬ 
ried  it  is  always,  in  England  at  lea.st,  con¬ 
sidered  a  time  of  decadence.  Thirty-five 
means  fading — the  state  of  the  dilaitaee — 
the  condition  of  the  old  maid.  Mademoi¬ 
selle  had  come  to  this  age.  She  had  been 
a  governess  for  a  great  part  of  her  life, 
since  she  was  twenty  ;  fifteen  long  years, 
but  it  seemed  a  hundred  as  she  looked 
back  upon  it.  She  had  developed  in  that 
time  from  a  raw  girl — weeping  passionate 
tears  over  a  great  many  things  which  she 
scarcely  noticed  now,  feeling  herself 
abandoned,  miserable,  left  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  left  out  of  everything,  humiliated 
in  her  unaccustomed  position,  injured  by 
life  and  all  that  happened  to  her — into  a 
rational,  calm  woman,  who  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  the  path  she  was  compelled  by 
necessity  to  tread,  and  had  acquired  a  dig¬ 
nity  of  her  own  which  no  little  slights  or 
scorn  could  touch.  The  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  absolutely  unkind  to  their  gov¬ 
ernesses  and  dependents  is  small,  and  yet  it 
can  scarcely  l«e,  except  in  very  exceptional 
cases,  a  comfortable  position.  To  be  as 


good,  or  perhaps  better,  than  your  em¬ 
ployers  and  superiors — as  good  and  yet  so 
very  much  worse  ;  to  live  in  a  house,  and 
yet  not  to  belong  to  it ;  to  sit  alone  and 
hear  the  echoes  of  life  going  on  all  round 
—sounds  of  voices,  of  doors  opening  and 
shutting,  of  people  coming  and  going, 
which  you  cannot  help  heating,  and  yet 
have  nothing  to  do  with  ;  to  be  contented 
and  independent  alone,  not  showing  to«v 
much  sympathy  nor  too  much  seal,  inter¬ 
fering  with  nothing,  making  no  remark — 
can  anything  be  more  difficult  f  A  wom¬ 
an  can  scarcely  do  this  without  deteriorat¬ 
ing  ill  some  way  ;  and  there  is  a  state  of 
mind  which  is  born  of  the  condition — its 
most  common  development — a  state  in 
which  the  faculties  are  on  the  alert  to  in¬ 
terpret  all  the  echoes,  to  catch  at  every 
whisper,  to  make  out  everything  that  is 
concealed  or  under  the  surface.  The  back 
stairs  at  Court  do  not  afford  an  edifying 
sphere  of  study,  but  still  there  are  notable 
persons  coming  and  going,  and  a  faint  re¬ 
flection  of  history  in  their  chance  words 
and  looks.  But  the  back  stairs  in  an  or-  * 
dinary  house,  in  Belgravia,  in  Bloomsbury, 
in  the  suburban  villas,  are  so  much  less 
elevating  that  there  is  nothing  notable  or 
historical  in  them.  And  yet  how  can  a 
woman,  all  alone  in  a  schoolroom,  keep 
from  hearing  what  floats  upward,  keep 
from  that  curiosity  which  all  human  crea¬ 
tures  share,  in  respect  to  the  people  whom 
she  is  meeting  every  day  I  The  pitiful  lit¬ 
tle  records  that  form  the  chief  interest  of 
so  many  starved  and  impoverished  lives 
afford  often  one  of  the  saddest  spectacles 
in  existence.  And  the  woman  who  is  able 
to  resist  this  tendency  runs  the  risk  ot 
growing  stoical,  cynical,  harsh  and  con¬ 
temptuous.  A  girl  may  go  through  a  few 
ears  of  it  without  suffering.  If  she  is 
appy  at  the  end,  and  is  able  to  live  her 
own  life,  she  forgets  the  difficulties  of  the 
probation,  and  probably  the  strongest  feel¬ 
ing  in  her  mind  is  the  sense  of  being 
neglected,  justly  or  unjustly,  which  is 
very  bitter  yet  evanescent.  But  a  woman 
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who  goes  on  with  it  for  life  has  a  hard 
lot. 

Mademoiselle  had  carried  on  this  pro¬ 
fession  for  fifteen  years,  and  she  had  no 
prospect  but  to  continue  it  all  her  life.  It 
had  developed  in  her  a  sort  of  self-denied 
and  reserved  quietude,  which  was  strangely 
out  of  accord  with  the  natural  vivacity 
which  she  had  inherited  from  her  French 
father,  and  which  all  the  subduing  influ¬ 
ence  of  an  English  mother  had  not  brought 
under.  A  foreign  governess  is  so  much 
worse  than  a  native  that  she  has  not  even 
possession  of  an  independent  and  distinc¬ 
tive  name.  Miss  Smith  or  Miss  Jones  is 
better  off  than  the  impersonal  Mademoi¬ 
selle  or  Fraulein,  whose  title  is  generic  and 
official,  to  be  transferred  to  her  successor 
with  an  indifference  to  any  individuality 
in  it  which,  were  it  not  the  mere  growth 
of  unthinking  custom,  would  be  brutal. 
Perhaps  the  ladies  thus  officially  addressed 
do  not,  among  their  many  grievances, 
count  this  ;  but  the  special  personage  of 
whom  we  speak,  who  was  in  her  soul  a 
very  proud  woman,  and  possessed,  as  it 
happened,  a  beau  nom,  a  flne,  and  ancient, 
and  high-sounding  name,  did  feel  it, 
though  she  was  one  who  never  owned  to 
any  grievances,  nor  showed  her  dislike  of 
anv  of  the  peculiar  methods  of  English 

Stlitencss  in  dealing  with  governesses. 

er  name  was  De  Castel-Sombre,  an  old 
name  of  B^arn,  from  whence  her  family 
*  came  ;  but  her  father  bad  been  the  last  of 
his  branch  of  the  house,  and  had  fallen 
off  from  its  spirit  by  becoming  an  artist, 
which,  as  be  bad  no  money  to  begin 
with,  had  cut  him  off  entirely  from  the 
favor  of  the  noble  cousins  who  might  have 
helped  him  on  had  he  been  without  tastes 
of  his  own.  Mademoiselle’s  pride,  there¬ 
fore,  was  purely  viMonary,  and  had  noth¬ 
ing  vulgar  embodied  in  it.  It  was  the 
refuge  of  a  high  uiind,  longing  for  every¬ 
thing  that  was  excellent,  yet  attached  by 
straitest  bonds  of  necessity  to  the  common 
soil.  When  Monsieur  de  Castel-Sombre 
died  be  left  his  wife  with  scarcely  any 
money,  two  girls,  and  a  number  of  unsold 
pictures,  for  which  nobody  cared.  Nat¬ 
urally,  at  that  moment  these  women  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
unappreciated  painters,  and  that  it  was  the 
cruelty  and  envy  of  the  world  which  had 
deprived  him  of  the  fame  which  was  due 
to  him.  At  least  Madame  de  Castel- 
Sombre  clung  to  this  belief,  which  her 


daughters  held  hotly  until  experience 
taught  them  better.  Mademoiselle  (she 
had  really  a  Christian-namc  also  of  her 
very  own,  and  was  called  in  her  family 
Claire)  knew  now  as  well  as  any  one  that 
these  cherished  pictures,  with  which  her 
mother’s  little  rooms  were  darkly  hong, 
were  of  small  merit,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  at  all  remarkable  in  the  fact  that 
they  had  not  found  anybody  to  buy  them  ; 
but  that,  too,  was  a  discovery  which  it 
took  time  and  experience  to  make. 

Thus  she  had  come  through  a  great 
many  illusions,  and  discovered  the  false¬ 
hood  of  them  before  the  time  at  which  our 
story  begins.  She  no  longer  felt  that  she 
was  left  out  of  life  when  the  family  iri 
which  she  lived  received  company,  or  re 
turned  their  visits.  She  no  longer  l>elievcd 
that  it  was  intended  as  a  slight  to  her,  or 
neglect  of  her,  when  she  was  left  behind, 
but  perceived  that  it  was  the  commonest 
necessary  arrangement,  a  thing  which  she 
herself  approved.  Instead  of  being  always 
offended,  always  conscious  of  injury,  she 
perceived  now  all  the  difficulty  of  circtrm- 
stances,  and  that  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
in  the  house  was  often  as  great  an  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  people  of  the  house  as  it 
was  a  humiliation  to  the  governess.  She 
learned  to  look  upon  the  circumstances  in 
general  with  those  “  larger,  other  eyes’* 
which  the  poet  has  attributed  to  the  dead. 
In  one  sense  Mademoiselle  felt  that  she 
was  dead.  She  had  died  to,  or  rather  had 
outlived,  many  things  in  which  the  chief 
charm  of  life  seemed  once  to  lie.  She  no 
longer  expected,  as  young  people  do,  that 
life  would  change  sooner  or  later,  and  that 
one  time  or  another  she  should  have  what 
she  wanted.  This  is  an  illusion  that  some 
people  pursue  as  long  as  they  live,  and 
which  even  age  does  not  cure.  “  Hope 
wrings  eternal  in  the  human  breast.” 
They  think,  however  unlikely,  that  it  is 
not  (Kvssible  but  things  must  impriwe,  and 
the  good  they  desire  come  to  them  before 
they  die.  Mademoiselle  had  got  over 
that.  She  expected  nothing  but  to  go  on 
as  she  was  doing  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
It  was  not,  perhaps,  an  exhilarating  pros¬ 
pect.  She  had  thought  it  over  in  every 
way,  but  she  could  not  make  anything  bet¬ 
ter  of  it.  She  had  thought  of  taking  up 
a  school,  which  was  the  highest  possibility 
in  the  future  of  a  governess,  and  getting 
her  mother  under  the  same  roof,  and  her 
sister  to  help.  But  to  set  up  a  school  re- 
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quired  capital,  and  Mademoinelle  had  none. 
She  had  a  little,  a  very  little,  laid  by  in 
caae  of  illness,  or  to  bury  her  if  she  died, 
which  is  a  forlorn  provision  often  made 
hy  lonely  proud  women,  who  even  in  death 
would  be  indebted  to  no  one  ;  but  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  house  and  live  till  pupils  came 
would  require  what  would  have  appeared  a 
fortune  to  Mademoiselle — a  thousand 
pounds,  or  something  of  that  sort.  As 
well  say  a  million  at  once.  She  had 
learned,  among  her  many  experiences,  that 
to  rise  to  the  height  of  independence  like 
that  it  was  necessar}'  to  begin  on  a  large 
scale — to  have  a  good  house,  and  gardens, 
and  servants,  and  pretensions.  The  little 
bit  of  a  house  in  a  little  street,  with  half  a 
dozen  little  daily  pupils  drawn  from  the 
neighborhood,  meant  beggary  and  misery 
and  endless  struggles.  When  the  time 
should  come  that  the  mother  wanted  her 
children’^  care  and  tendance,  and  could 
not  be  left  alone,  then  it  might  come  to 
that  ;  but  a  mother  who  was  only  sixty, 
and  full  of  activity,  required  no  such  sac¬ 
rifice.  Therefore  Mademoiselle  had  come 
to  the  conviction  that  there  was  no  change 
to  be  expected  in  the  tenor  of  existence — 
no  change  for  the  better,  nothing  but  de- 
cadence  and  downfall.  When  the  present 
pupils  grew  up  she  would  go  on  to  another 
family.  She  would  have  little  difficulty 
in  finding  another  situation.  It  gets  very 
speedily  known  in  any  profession  what 
people  are  worth,  and  she  would  find  an¬ 
other  place  easily  enough  ;  but  she  would 
be  older,  and  when  another  change  came 
older  still.  Hy  the  time  she  was  fifty  she 
would  have  finished  her  present  pupils, 
and  probably  another  set,  and  then  she 
would  be  old,  and  the  young  mothers  of 
growing  girls  would  not  care  to  have  her. 
They  would  fear  that  she  would  not  be 
strong  enough,  that  she  would  be  unable 
to  take  the  walks  that  were  necessary,  and 
to  be  up  sufficiently  early  in  the  morning. 
They  would  be  alarmed  lest  she  should 
fall  ill  on  their  hands.  She  looked  for¬ 
ward,  seeing  this  prospect  very  clearly  be¬ 
fore  her,  not  deceiving  herself,  thinking 
it  all  over  with  a  sort  of  cheerful  despair. 
She  kept  cheerful,  for  what  good  would 
it  do  her  to  be  gloomy  f  and  it  was  alto¬ 
gether  foreign  to  her  temper,  in  which 
there  was  a  natural  horror  of  dulness  and 
monotony,  and  an  elasticity  which  aston¬ 
ished  even  herself  ;  hut  yet,  no  doubt,  the 
outlook  was  one  of  despair  :  to  labor  on. 


always  with  a  kind  of  petsonal  luxury,  liv¬ 
ing  and  lodging  more  or  less  as  people  who 
are  very  well  off  lodge  and  live,  yet  with 
so  little  money — money  which,  when  she 
sent  a  share  to  her  mother,  and  looked  to 
her  modest,  serious  wardrobe,  her  dark 
gowns,  which  were  so  thrifty,  and  lasteil 
forever — left  so  little  over,  sometimes  a 
few  pounds,  sometimes  only  shillings  ! 
Great  is  the  power  of  saving,  as  we  have 
all  heard,  and  many  littles  make  a  mickle, 
the  proverb  says  ;  but  you  may  think  how 
slow  a  process  saving  is  when  all  that  it 
permits  to  be  laid  by  is,  perhaps,  ten 
pounds  a  year.  In  ten  years  a  hundred 
pounds  !  which  was  a  great  comfort,  and 
made  her  feel  that  she  might  have  a  long 
illness  and  die  of  it,  and  be  laid  in  the 
bosom  of  the  mother  earth  without  being 
indebted  to  anybody — a  consolation  un¬ 
speakable  ;  but  yet,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  one  which  means  despair, 
though  always  a  cheerful  despair.  Alas  ! 
no  chance  of  ever  getting  a  Kosebank,  a 
Sunnyside,  a  dignified  mansion  that  would 
pay,  for  such  a  sum  as  that  ;  it  would, 
however,  be  enough  for  the  expenses  of 
a  last  illness  (if  not  too  long),  and  of 
her  burial  after,  which  was  a  great  re¬ 
lief  to  think  of,  and  gave  her  the  power 
of  looking  without  fear  in  the  face  of 
fate. 

Mademoiselle  was  at  present  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Mr.  Leicester  Wargrave,  who  was 
in  the  City,  but  who  lived  in  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  house  in  the  Bayswater  district — a 
house  with  l>eautiful  rooms  and  a  delight- 
ful  garden,  though  not  within  the  lines  of 
fashion.  Ho  was  the  junior  partner  in  the 
business  to  which  he  l»elongcd,  a  rising 
man  making  a  great  deal  of  money,  but 
also  with  many  demands  upon  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  family  and  a  hospitable, 
cheerful  disposition,  which  his  wife  shared 
fully.  They  both  liked  to  see  their  friends, 
to  have  their  house  full,  to  enjoy  their 
life.  Though  Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave 
was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  with  some 
ostentation  that  she  and  her  husband  were 
quite  outside  the  fashionable  world,  yet 
they  loved  to  entertain  people  from  Bel¬ 
gravia,  to  show  their  fine  rooms,  their 
beautiful  old-fashione«l  decorations,  their 
largo  shady  garden — a  thing  so  unusual  in 
London.  “  We  don’t  pretend  to  be  fash¬ 
ionable,  but  we  have  something  to  show 
for  ourselves,”  said  the  lady,  who  was 
fond  of  asserting  that  she  was  nothing  but 
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a  City  lady  ;  “  City  people,  pur  el  simple” 
— people  with  no  pretensions  to  be  any¬ 
thing  better.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  pride  shows  itself,  and  this  mock 
humility  was  one  of  these  ways.  Mrs. 
Wargrave  had  a  number  of  vanities,  though 
she  was,  on  the  whole,  a  nice  woman.  She 
liked  to  speak  French  with  the  governess 
in  the  presence  of  people  not,  perhaps, 
quite  conversant  with  any  language  but 
their  own,  which  is  so  often  the  case  in  the 
best  society  ;  and  she  liked  to  say  that  her 
governess  was  a  great  swell  — far  finer, 
yon  know,  than  anything  we  can  pretend 
to — a  fille  de  Croise,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.”  But  if  there  was  one  thing  more 
than  another  of  which  she  was  proud,  it 
was  the  influence  which  she  allowed  she 
had  over  her  cousin-in-law,  the  head  of 
the  firm,  who  was  a  bachelor,  a  man  about 
town,  a  fashionable  person.  I  don’t 
know,  I’m  sure,  what  he  sees  to  make 
such  a  fuss  about  in  us,”  Mrs.  Leicester 
Wargrave  said  ;  ”  I  suppose  ours  is  the 
only  house,  poor  fellow,  in  which  be  finds 
real  family  life.  There  is  nothing  he 
wouldn’t  do  for  me.  Leicester  and  he 
have  always  been  like  brothers,  but  my 
husband  says  I  can  do  more  with  Charlie 
than  he  can.  I  don’t  think  myself  that 
he  will  ever  marry.  I  know  as  a  fact  that 
many  and  many  a  set  has  been  made  at 
him,  but  be  only  comes  and  tells  me  and 
laughs  over  it.  He  had  a  disappointment, 
you  know,  in  early  life,  before  he  settled 
to  the  business.  Ob,  he  has  not  settled 
much  to  it  now.  He  came  in  in  his 
father’s  place,  which  makes  him  nominally 
the  head,  but  my  husband  is  really  the  first 
working  partner.  He  is  not  loo  fine  for 
City  life.  It  is  a  little  absurd,  isn’t  it, 
that  a  man  who  never  does  anything  should 
get  the  lion’s  share  and  the  real  workers 
come  off  second  best  ?” 

”  It  is  a  question  of  capital,  I  suppose,” 
said  the  friend  to  whom  she  was  telling 
this  story  of  the  family  fortunes. 

”  Ob,  to  be  sure  !  he  has  the  capital 
which  the  old  gentleman  worked  for,  so 
now  he  doesn’t  require  to  do  much,  and 
everybody  toils  for  him.  But  I  don’t 
think  be  will  ever  marry — all  his  habits  are 
against  it.  And  he  says  why  should  he, 
when  we  have  been  so  kind  as  to  provide 
an  heir  for  him  as  well  as  a  home  t  He 
refers  to  little  Charles,  of  course.  You 
may  imagine  I  don’t  bnild  much  on  what 
a  young  man  like  that  says  :  but  I  really 


don’t,  myself,  believe  he  will  ever  marry. 
He  is  too  happy  with  us  here  ” 

“He  is  very  young  to  come  to  such  a 
decision,”  was  the  remark  of  the  listener, 
whose  private  opinion  was  that  Mrs.  Lei¬ 
cester  Wargrave  was  far  too  self-important 
and  ought  to  be  taken  down. 

**  Oh,  yes,  not  much  over  thirty.  Of 
course  it’s  ridiculous  :  but  I  have  my  own 
ways  of  knowing,  and  you’ll  see  it’ll  come 
true.” 

Whether  Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  hopeless  Platonic  attachment 
for  herself  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Charles 
Wargrave’s  determined  celibacy  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say.  She  was  certainly  very 
proud  of  his  devotion  to  her,  of  the  duti¬ 
ful  way  he  appeared  at  all  her  parties,  and 
the  familiar  manner  in  which  he  haunted 
her  house.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  house, 
unlike  other  London  houses,  in  the  depths 
of  the  quaint  little  square  of  ^hich  it 
formed  one  side — with  its  great  wide  stair¬ 
case  showing  a  sublime  disregard  of  space, 
its  stuccoed  roofs  and  walls,  tine  garlands 
of  delicate  white  against  a  pale  green  not 
quite  so  faded  as  the  last  novelty  of  ascet¬ 
icism,  though  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old,  and  its  windows  opening  upon  a  gen¬ 
uine  garden — a  garden  in  which  you  could 
lose  yourself,  in  which  there  were  shady 
walks  and  great  trees,  in  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  believe  that  at  the  other  side 
of  the  house  omnibuses  were  standing  and 
that  a  hansom  could  be  called  to  the  door 
by  a  whistle  almost  at  any  hour  of  the 
night  or  day.  This  gave  it  a  quaint  and 
paradoxical  character,  adding  a  charm  to 
the  large  pleasant  rooms,  which  were  uot 
shrouded  in  curtains  and  blinds  as  London 
houses  usually  are,  but  saw  clear  sky  out 
of  every  window— clear  sky  and  waving 
trees.  And  Mrs.  Leicester  W'argrave  had 
a  choice  of  very  good  society,  mixed  and 
more  original  than  is  usual.  She  bad  a 
number  of  law  people,  a  few  who  were 
simply  society  people,  an  occasional  liter¬ 
ary  person,  and  a  certain  contingent  from 
the  City.  The  City  makes  a  good  mixture 
when  it  is  carefully  done.  It  brings  in 
the  practical,  it  brings  a  kind  of  intelli¬ 
gence  always  entertaining  to  the  other 
classes,  and  a  kind  of  prejudice  and  nar¬ 
rowness  all  its  own,  which  is,  as  people 
say,  ”  full  of  character”  and  amusing  to 
the  enlightened.  This  sort  of  thing  is, 
perhaps,  more  practicable  in  Bayswater 
than  it  is  Belgravia.  Needless  to  say  that 
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Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave  cultivated  rela¬ 
tions  also  in  the  world  of  artists,  meaning 
the  musical  and  dramatic  professions,  es¬ 
pecially  the  former,  for  it  was  necessary 
to  amuse  her  guests.  An  Academician 
now  and  then  is  a  featuer  iu  one’s  cap, 
but  it  is  not  exactly  amusing.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  society  which  Charles  War- 
grave  found  sufficiently  agreeable  to  bring 
him  across  the  Park  whenever  his  cousin’s 
wife  held  up  her  little  linger.  He  thought 
it  more  amusing  than  anything  he  found 
in  Mayfair  or  St  James’s.  I  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  any- 
tiling  but  an  occasional  guest  in  the  very 
greatest  houses  of  all,  which  are  the  Ely- 
sian  fields  of  society. 

Such  were  the  assemblies  which  Made¬ 
moiselle  heard  arriving  and  departing  as  she 
sat  upstairs  in  the  schoolroom,  thinking 
her  own  thoughts  or  reading  her  book. 
Sometimes  she  was  invited  to  be  one  of 
the  guests  ;  more  often  she  was  not  want¬ 
ed  or  was  forgotten.  She  kept  up  on  the 
outside  a  serene  indifference,  and  really 
believed  that  she  did  not  at  all  care  one 
way  or  the  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
some  remnant  of  the  old  passionate  sense 
of  being  left  out  would  occasionally  revive 
in  her  mind,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Claire 
de  Castel  Sombre  did  not  like  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  strangers  as  “  Mademoiselle,”  so 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on 
both  sides. 

Chapter  II. 

One  summer  evening  Mademoiselle  was 
seated  in  her  schoolroom  as  usual,  which 
was  a  very  pretty  room  though  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  a  room  with  a  balcony  over^ 
looking  the  garden,  and  refreshed  by  all 
the  air  which  was  kept  up  by  the  fanning 
of  the  trees  and  the  open  space.  It  was 
covered  with  fresh  cool  matting,  and  light¬ 
ed  by  a  reading  lamp,  which  scarcely  add¬ 
ed  to  the  heat,  and  diffused  a  mild  light. 
The  large  window  was  wide  open.  The 
balcony  with  its  scats  seemed  to  form  part 
of  the  room,  and  Mademoiselle  had  put 
herself  into  a  white  dressing-gown.  The 
children  were  in  bed,  and  a  grateful  still¬ 
ness  filled  this  part  of  the  house.  The 
rest,  the  quiet,  and  the  coolness  were  very 
refreshing  after  the  intolerable  heat  and 
noise  of  the  day.  There  had  been  a  din¬ 
ner-party  downstairs,  and,  as  usual,  the 
carnages  coming  and  going  had  been  heard 
in  the  schoolroom.  The  children  had 
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brought  up  a  description,  as  they  generally 
did,  of  the  splendor  of  the  ladies,  for  they 
had  been  in  the  drawing-room  in  all  their 
finery  when  the  guests  arrived.  Made¬ 
moiselle  had  listened  to  their  remarks  and 
criticisms,  but  she  had  not  regretted  her 
own  absence.  She  had  accomplished  all 
her  little  tasks  after  Edith  and  Dorothy 
had  gone  to  bed— corrected  their  exer¬ 
cises,  looked  over  their  lessons  for  next 
day — and  then  she  bad  put  on  her  dress- 
ing-gown,  and  concluded  to  put  off  certain 
mendings  that  were  necessary  till  next 
evening,  as  it  was  so  hot,  and  had  taken 
up  her  book. 

She  was  thus  seated  in  great  luxury  when 
the  sound  of  some  one  running  and  stum¬ 
bling  upstairs  startled  her — evidently  a 
maid  in  great  haste,  her  foot  catching  in 
her  gown.  She  put  down  her  book  and 
listened,  feeling  that  she  was  about  to  be 
called  upon  for  some  service.  Then  came 
a  hurried  knocking  and  a  cry  of  “  Made¬ 
moiselle  !”  “  Oh,  if  you  please,  come 

downstairs  ;  Mrs.  Wargrave  has  gone  off 
quite  dead-like,  and  they  don’t  know  what 
to  do.  O  Mademoiselle,  come  quick,  for 
the  gentlemen  is  off  their  heads,”  cried 
the  messenger,  continuing  in  her  excite¬ 
ment  to  drum  against  the  door.  Made¬ 
moiselle  sprang  up,  and  only  pausing  to  take 
a  bottle  of  eau  de- cologne  and  a  fan  from 
a  table,  hurried  downstairs.  **  It  will  l)e 
a  faint!”  she  said.  ”  I  don’t  know  what 
it  is,  but  she  looks  like  death,”  said  tl  e 
maid.  The  governess  had  forgotten  her 
dressing-gown,  her  loosened  hair,  her 
aspect  altogether  informal  and  out  of  char¬ 
acter  with  her  position.  She  rushed  into 
the  drawing-room  to  find  Mrs.  Wargrave 
lying  on  the  floor,  her  husband  slapping 
her  hands  and  calling  to  her,  half  in  fright 
half  in  anger,  ”  Marian,  Marian  I  wake 
up;  what’s  the  matter?  Wake  up, 
dear  I”  Charles  Wargrave  bad  gone  to 
fetch  some  water,  and  came  in  with  it 
ready  to  discharge  it  upon  the  head  of  the 
poor  lady.  When  something  white  de¬ 
scended  between  them,  shedding  odors  of 
some  perfume  and  raising  a  sudden  air 
with  the  fan,  the  two  men  were  mote 
startled  than  ever.  Neither  of  them  had 
ever  had  to  do  with  a  woman  in  a  faint 
before. 

It  will  be  nothing,”  said  Mademoi¬ 
selle.  ”  She  has  fainted.  It  is  the  great 
heat.  She  has  not  been  well  all  day.” 
She  took  the  command  of  the  situation 
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2aite  simply,  taking  the  water  from 
Charles  Wargrave’s  hand  without  even 
looking  at  him,  and  sending  the  aggrieved 
husband  out  of  the  way.  The',  men  ran 
about  quite  humbly,  obeying  the  orders 
of  Mademoiselle,  who  knew  what  to  do, 
setting  the  door  open  to  make  a  draught, 
bringing  cushions,  doing  everything  she 
told  them.  It  is  doubtful  for  the  moment 
whether  even  Mr.  Leicester  Waigrave, 
though  be  was  her  employer,  said  good 
morning  to  her  every  day  at  breakfast,  and 
gave  her  a  check  every  quarter,  was  at  all 
clear  as  to  who  she  was  ;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Wargrave  did  not  know  her  at  all.  She 
did  not  look  like  Mademoiselle,  a  mere 
official  without  any  name  of  her  own.  In 
her  loose  white  dressing-gown,  her  hair 
falling  out  of  its  very  insecure  fastenings, 
her  mind  entirely  occupied  with  her  pa¬ 
tient,  she  looked  like  one  of  those  beings 
whom  men  call  angels,  when  they  come  in 
unexpectedly  and  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  This  was  the  position  which 
Mademoiselle  had  suddenly  taken.  They 
had  been  about  to  send  for  the  doctor,  to 
do  all  sorts  of  desperate  things.  Made¬ 
moiselle  in  a  moment  took  everything  out 
of  their  bands. 

By-and-by,  when  Mrs.  Wargrave  had 
recovered  consciousness,  the  white  figure 
with  the  falling  hair  disappeared  as  sud¬ 
denly  as  she  had  come.  When  the  lady 
came  to  herself  she  had  looked  up  and 
asked,  “  What  is  the  matter  ?  Where  am 
I  and  then  she  bad  breathed  out  with 
a  faint  vexation,  “Oh,  is  it  you.  Made¬ 
moiselle  t” 

“  She  ought  to  go  to  bed,”  said  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  to  the  husband. 

“  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  ill,"  said  Mrs. 
Wargrave.  “  Where  am  I  ?  Where  is 
Jervis  ?  I  want  Jervis.  O  Jervis,  send 
these  gentlemen  away  and  let  me  get  to 
bed.” 

Mademoiselle  had  disappeared.  She 
bad  slightly  shrugged  her  shoulders  with 
a  gesture  which  was  not  British  ;  and 
suddenly,  no  one  knew  how,  had  stolen 
away.  To  have  her  services  of  kindness 
so  repulsed  and  the  maid  called  for — the 
maid  who  had  been  too  frightened  to  do 
or  think  of  anything  while  her  mistress  lay 
insensible — was  painful  enough.  No,  she 
said  to  herself,  not  painful — nothing  so 
tragic — only  disagreeable  ;  for,  after  all,  it 
was  not  gratitude  nor  tenderness  which 
she  looked  for  from  Mrs.  Wargrave.  She 


had  not  done  any  great  thing  ;  only  the 
most  common  good  offices  of  one  human 
creature  to  another.  Why  should  Mrs. 
Waigrave  be  grateful !  And,  naturally, 
she  liked  the  services  of  her  maid,  to  whom 
she  was  used,  best.  There  was  nothing  in 
it  to  resent,  nothing  to  be  pained  by.  And 
just  then  Mademoiselle  had  caught  sight 
of  herself  with  the  white  dressing-gown  and 
her  hair  hanging  loose,  in  the  great  dim 
mirror  between  the  windows,  and  this  had 
so  quickened  the  effect  upon  her  of  Mrs. 
Wargrave’s  cry  for  Jervis  that  in  a  moment 
she  was  gone.  She  flew  upstairs  like  an 
arrow  from  the  bow.  She  was  horrified 
by  the  sudden  sight  of  her  own  negligent 
apparel,  of  which  till  now,  in  the  necessity 
of  the  moment,  she  had  not  thought. 

When  Mademoiselle  arrived  again  in  the 
shelter  of  the  cool  schoolroom,  with  its 
windows  open  to  the  night  and  its  mild 
lamp  burning  steadily,  she  was  panting 
with  the  haste  and  slight  excitement  of  the 
moment,  and  still  more  with  her  hurried 
rush  upstairs  ;  but  she  was  not  excited  in 
any  other  way,  and  she  would  have 
laughed,  or,  at  least,  smiled  to  scorn  the 
idea  that  anything  had  happened  in  those 
few  minutes  which  could  in  any  way  affect 
her  life.  Nevertheless,  she  was  a  little 
struck  by  the  sight  of  herself  which  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  to  her  in  the  glass  which 
was  over  the  mantelpiece  of  the  school¬ 
room,  straight  in  front  of  her,  as  she  came 
hurriedly  in.  The  white  figure  seemed  to 
fill  the  mirror  with  light.  Her  hair  had 
not  got  completely  detached,  but  hung 
loosely,  forming  a  sort  of  frame  round  her 
face,  which,  naturally  pale,  had  now  a 
slight  rose-flush  ;  and  her  eyes,  generally 
so  quiet,  were  shining  with  the  commotion 
produced  in  her  physical  being  by  the  ac¬ 
celerated  throbbing  of  her  heart  and  pulses 
— due,  as  much  as  anything  else,  to  her 
rapid  flight,  fiist  down,  and  then  upstairs. 
Everything  bad  passed  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  ;  and,  of  course,  the  hasty 
movement,  the  momentary  thrill  of  alarm 
and  anxiety  had  made  her  heait  beat ;  but 
it  was  curious  that  it  should  have  produced 
the  change  in  her  appearance  which  she 
could  not  but  perceive  as  she  caught  the 
reflection  of  her  own  face  in  the  glass.  She 
half  laughed  to  herself  with  amusement 
and  surprise,  and  no  doubt  a  little  pleasure 
too.  She  looked  (she  thought)  as  she  bad 
done  when  she  was  a  girl  cf  twenty.  The 
reflection  passed  through  her  mind  that 
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white  was  very  becoming,  trh  fiatUur. 
It  i«  not  fiatteur  to  everybody,  bat  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  to  Mademoiselle.  She  laughed 
to  herself  at  the  young,  bright  figure 
which  she  saw  in  the  glass,  and  then  shook 
her  head  with  a  sort  of  amused  melau- 
choly.  No,  Claire  !  no  white  gowns  for 
you  to  make  you  look  young  and  fair. 
Why  should  you  look  young  and  fair,  not 
being  either  f  White  dresses,  like  other 
illusory  pleasures,  are  not  adapted  for 
a  governess  of  thirty-five.  With  this 
thought  she  shook  bank  those  loose  locks, 
thrusting  them  behind  her  ears.  Many 
people  have  gray  hair  at  her  age,  but  not 
a  thread  of  white  was  in  that  dark-brown 
chevelure,  which  was  so  abundant  and  vig. 
orous.  Mademoiselle  had  always  been  a 
little  proud  of  her  hair — a  small  and  inno¬ 
cent  vanity.  She  pushed  it  away,  and  sat 
down  again  to  her  book,  which,  somehow, 
did  not  arrest  her  attention  after  that  very 
brief,  very  in.significant  episode.  Mrs. 
Leicester  Wargrave  was  a  pretty  woman 
in  her  way.  As  she  lay  on  the  floor  in 
her  faint.  Mademoiselle  had  admired  her 
straight  features,  her  fine  shoulders,  par¬ 
tially  uncovered,  the  dazzling  whiteness  of 
her  complexion.  She  was  a  year  or  two 
older  than  the  governess,  but  her  circum¬ 
stances  were  very  different.  She  had  a 
devoted  husband,  nice  children,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  bouse,  plenty  of  money.  Why  did 
she  faint,  par  exemplef  This  question, 
however,  did  not  produce  in  Mademoiselle 
any  conjectures  of  mystery  or  mental 
trouble.  She  concluded,  more  sensibly 
and  practically,  that  it  was  the  heat,  the 
thunder  in  the  air,  or  that  something  had 
gone  wrong  in  the  unromantic  regions  of 
the  stomach.  Faints  come  from  these 
reasons  rather  than  from  the  non-ethereal 
causes  to  which  they  are  attributed  in 
dramatic  art.  If  it  is  true  that  men  die 
and  worms  eat  them,  but  not  for  love,  it 
is  also  true  that  women  faint,  in  most 
cases,  from  anything  but  mental  trouble. 
Mademoiselle  did  not  attempt  to  hunt  out 
any  mystery.  She  did  not  dwell  upon  the 
enormous  difference  between  the  woman 
to  whom  she  had  just  been  ministering, 
and  who  did  not  want  her  ministrations, 
and  herself.  With  one  of  those  exercises 
of  the  philosophy  of  experience  which  were 
habitual  to  her,  she  said  to  herself  that 
nobody  would  willingly  change  their  own 
identity  for  that  of  another,  however  much 
they  might  like  the  advantages  belonging 


to  the  other,  and  that  she  herself  would 
certainly  rather  be  Claire  de  Castel  Sombre 
than  Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave  :  though 
she  added  also  to  herself  that  this,  too, 
was  a  delusion,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
so  delightful  in  Claire  de  Castel-Sombre 
that  a  reasonable  mind  should  prefer  her 
personality  in  this  decided  way.  How¬ 
ever,  Mademoiselle  was  wise  enough  to 
see  that  there  was  little  progress  to  be 
made  by  entering  into  the  region  of  meta¬ 
physics  in  this  way  ;  so  that,  with  a  smile 
at  herself,  she  returned  to  her  book  in 
earnest,  and  found  the  thread  of  interest 
in  it  again.  The  one  result  which  re¬ 
mained  from  the  incident  of  the  evening 
was  a  sensation  of  pleasure,  at  which  she 
mocked,  but  which  was  quite  real,  in  her 
own  momentary  return  to  her  youthful  brill¬ 
iancy —  a  sensation  expressed  in  the  pass¬ 
ing  reflection  that  white  was  tre$  Jlatteur, 
and  that  she  was  not  too  old  to  look  well 
in  it,  but  yet — 

“Who  is  the  angel  and  minister  of 
grace  that  you  keep  in  your  house,  ready 
for  any  emergency  ?”  said  Mr.  Charles 
Wargrave  to  his  cousin,  when  the  mistress 
of  the  house  had  been  transported  to  her 
room  and  left  in  the  care  of  her  maid. 

“  Eh  ?”  said  Mr.  Leicester  Wargrave 
dully  ;  but  his  mind  was  occupied  with 
other  questions.  “  I  wonder  what  made 
my  wife  faint  he  said  ;  “  there  was 
nothing  in  what  we  were  talking  of  that 
could  have  made  her  faint.”  lie  was  of 
the  romantic  opinion  that  mental  shocks 
were  the  causes  of  such  disturbances,  and 
not  the  weather  or  the  digestive  organs. 
He  had  not  the  least  suspicion  or  jeafoiisy 
of  his  wife,  but  he  was  a  man  of  some 
temper,  and  took  such  a  performance  as 
more  or  less  an  offence  to  himself. 

“  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  the  heat.” 

“  Oh,  the  heat  !  in  this  cool  room  f 
And  why  to-night,  specially  ?  It  has  been 
as  hot  for  the  last  three  days.” 

“  I  suppose  that  having  borne  it  for 
three  days  would  make  one  all  the  more 
likely  to  succumb  on  the  fourth,”  said 
Charlie. 

Leicester  Wargrave  shook  his  head. 
“  Suppose  we  had  been  out,”  he  said  ; 
“  suppose  it  had  been  in  somebody  else’s 
house.  What  a  nuisance  it  would  have 
been — making  everybody  talk  !  I  shall 
have  to  speak  to  Marian  .seriously — ” 

“You  don’t  suppose  she  fainted  to 
annoy  you!”  said  Charles. 
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“  Ob,  you  nerer  can  tell  what  a  wom¬ 
an  will  do,’*  aaid  the  husband.  “  If  I 
could  only  remember  what  we  were  talking 
of  when  she  went  off  in  that  ridiculous 
way — ” 

**  We  were  talking  of  nothing  of  the 
least  importance,  Leicester.” 

”  Ah,  you  don’t  know.  A  wife’s  a 
great  comfoit  in  some  circumstances,  I 
don’t  deny,  and  Marian’s  a  good  wife  ; 
still,  there’s  nobody  can  make  a  man  look 
so  ridiculous — when  she  chooses.” 

”  Poor  Marian  I  It  must  have  been 
very  unpleasant  for  herself  ;  she  couldn’t 
have  done  it  on  purpose,  you  know.” 

“You  can  never  tell,”  said  the  ag¬ 
grieved  master  of  the  house.  He  looked 
so  rueful  and  so  annoyed  that  the  young 
man  burst  into  a  laugh.  He  was  aware 
that  his  cousin  was  prone  to  blame  some 
one  for  every  accident  that  occurred,  but 
it  seemed  a  new  way  of  dealing  with  a 
fainting-fit.  After  a  minute  of  silence, 
during  which  Leicester  Wargrave  kept 
walking  op  and  down  the  room  in  an  im¬ 
patient  way,  Charles  repeated  his  previous 
question.  **  I  say,  old  fellow,  who  was 
the  angelic  being  in  white  f” 

Eh  f”  said  the  other  again,  with  half 
attention  ;  then  he  added  angrily,  “  Don’t 
be  such  a  fool — the  angelic  being  was  sim¬ 
ply  Mademoiselle.” 

”  Mademoiselle  !  the  governess  f  That’s 
nonsense,  Leicester.” 

”  What  is  nonsense  t  I  hope  I  know 
as  much  as  that :  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  She  was  in  a  nightgown,  or 
something  ;  that  woman  Jervis,  who  is 

food  for  nothing,  fetched  her,  I  suppose, 
’ll  tell  Marian  to  send  that  useleM  fool 


pose  so.  Between  ourselves,  I  don’t  see 
what  you’ve  got  to  do  with  it,”  said  Lei¬ 
cester  with  a  laugh. 

Charles,  who  Itad  been  sitting  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  thrust  deeply  down, 
and  his  bead  bent  as  if  in  deep  considera¬ 
tion,  here  roused  himself  a  little,  and  gave 
his  head  a  shake  as  if  to  chase  some  cob¬ 
webs  away.  ”  No,”  he  said,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  pause,  ”  I  don’t  suppose  I  have  got 
anything  to  do  with  it — as  yon  say.” 

This  being  granted,  and  his  grievance 
in  respect  to  his  wife’s  faint  beginning 
to  subside  a  little,  Mr.  Wargrave  unbent. 
”  Yes,”  he  said,  ”  1  noticed  she  looked 
very  well  to  night.  She  had  a  little  color  ; 
that’s  the  drawback  of  Frenchwomen,  they 
have  so  little  color — except  what  they  put 
on  themselves,  don’t  you  know.” 

The  two  men  laughed  at  this,  though  it 
was  not  very  funny.  ‘‘  By  Jove  1  they  do 
make  up  !”  eaid  the  elder.  ”  There’s 
plenty  of  that  in  the  Park,  but  still  Eng¬ 
lishwomen  have  complexions.  The  French 
like  it — they  talk  of  blane  mat,  though 
there’s  not  much  btanc  either,  by  nature, 
any  more  than  red— except  what’s  put 
on.” 

The  joke  failed  the  second  time,  and 
did  not  even  elicit  a  smile  from  Charlie 
Wargrave,  who  sat  with  a  perfectly  grave 
face  staring  straight  before  him  and  swing¬ 
ing  his  leg.  He  was  seated  on  the  arm 
of  a  sofa — not  the  legitimate  part  to  sit 
upon — and  either  he  did  not  care  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  charms  of  Frenchwomen  or  he 
was  fatigued  by  the  discussion.  He  got 
up  suddenly  and  held  out  his  hand. 

”  You  want  to  get  upstairs,  i’m  sure, 
to  see  after  Marian.  1  think  I’d  better 


away.  She’s  no  good.” 

“Mademoiselle,”  said  Charlie,  “the 
governess  f  I  thought  she  was  a  dowdy, 
dderly  person — but  this  one  was  a  beanti- 
ful  girl.  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake  t’  ’ 

“  Girl  1”  said  Mr.  Leicester  Wargrave  ; 
“she’s  nearer  forty  than  thirty.  She’s 
not  a  bad-looking  woman — there’s  a  good 
deal  in  her  :  I’ve  often  said  as  much  to 
Marian.  But  Marian  says  she’s  very 
French — though  that’s  what  we  have  her 
for,  I  suppose.” 

“  I  don’t  mind  what  country  she  is  of. 
She’s — ”  Bat  here  Charles  Wawave 
seemed  to  check  hiroaelf,  and  said  no 
more. 

“  You — don’t  mind  t  No,  I  don’t  sup- 


“  Oh,  don’t  hurry  yourself,  Charlie.  I 
could  go  up  and  come  back  to  you  again 
if  I  was  so  anxious  as  that.” 

“  Anyhow,  I  must  go,  it’s  getting 
late,”  said  the  visitor,  getting  up.  He 
paused  a  moment,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
recall  something  as  he  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  where  his  cousin’s  wife  had 
lain  fainting  with  Mademoiselle  bending 
over  her.  To  think  that  it  was  only  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  !  He  felt  a  sort  of  dazzle  in 
his  eyes,  not  thinking,  as  she  bad  done, 
that  white  was  becoming,  but  wondering 
how  it  was  that  a  sort  of  light  seemed  to 
diffuse  itself  from  the  white  figure — heal¬ 
ing  and  consolation.  She  had  scarcely 
spoken  at  all  ;  she  had  not  so  much  as 
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looked  at  him  or  taken  any  notice  of  his 
existence.  She  had  taken  the  water  out 
of  his  hands  as  if  he  had  been  a  servant ; 
more  than  that,  as  if  he  had  been  the  table 
on  which  it  stood,  without  looking  at  him. 
She  had  said  “  Get  me  a  cushion”  with 
the  same  non-recognition  of  him  or  his  ex¬ 
istence.  And  the  moment  that  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  her  presence  was  over  she  had  dis* 
appeared  like  a  vision.  It  was  curiously 
disappointing,  tantalizing,  provoking  to 
hear  that  she  was  only  Mademoiselle. 
Charles  Wargrave  was  not  a  man  whom 
ladies  generally — women  much  more  im¬ 
posing  than  any  governess — passed  over 
without  notice.  He  reflected  that  of  those 
he  knew  very  few,  even  in  a  similar  emer¬ 
gency,  would  have  treated  him  with  that 
calm  and  absolute  indifference.  There 
would  have  been  a  glance  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  he,  never  an  unim¬ 
portant  person.  There  would  have  been 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  smile  of 
thanks,  or  of  apology.  But  this  lady  had 
taken  no  more  notice  of  him  than  if  he 
ha  1  been  a  wooden  figure  made  to  hold 
things  in  his  hands,  like  the  grinning  negro 
candelabras  of  Venice.  One  would  not 
say  ”  Thank  you”  to  the  painted  and  gild¬ 
ed  blackamoors,  and  neither  did  she  say 
”  Thank  you”  to  him.  He  could  think 
of  no  fitter  image.  As  if  he  were  made  of 
wood  1  Charles  Wargrave  was  not  used 
to  this  sort  of  treatment.  He  laughed  to 
himself  softly  at  the  thought  of  it-— laugh¬ 
ed,  yet  was  piqued  and  a  little  rueful.  And 
all  the  time  it  was  only  Mademoiselle  1 

Chapter  HI. 

Mrs.  Waroravb  made  next  morning  a 
very  pretty  little  speech  of  mingled  grati¬ 
tude  and  apology  to  Mademoiselle.  ”  I 
can’t  imagine,”  she  said,  ”  what  made  me 
so  silly  as  to  faint  last  night.  It  is  a  thing 
I’ve  always  been  subject  to,  but  it’s  always 
a  stupid  thing  to  do.  I  hear  you  were  so 
good,  coming  down  directly  when  Jervis 
lost  her  head,  and  doing  everything  that 
was  kindest  and  best.  I  am  so  much 
obliged  to  yon.  Mademoiselle.  Of  course 
I  was  not  conscious  of  what  was  going  on, 
so  I  couldn’t  show  yon  any  gratitude 

”  De  rien,”  said  Mademoiselle,  ”  i 
votre  service,  as  my  country-folk  say.” 

”  Your  country-folk  are  ^ ways  polite,” 
said  Mrs.  Wargrave,  and  then  she  laughed 


a  little  meaning  laugh.  ”  I  hear  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  quite  impressed  by  the  sight 
of  you  in  your  dressing-gown.” 

Mademoiselle  colored  a  little.  She  had 
forgotten  that  reflection  of  hers  that  white 
was  becoming,  and  only  felt  the  horror  of 
having  been  seen  in  deshabille.  ”  I  did 
not  stop  to  think,”  she  said,  ”  how  I  was 
dressed  :  and  it  was  so  hot.  I  had  no  idea 
that  I  should  be  called  downstairs.” 

‘‘  No,  how  could  you  !  I  shall  not  do 
anything  so  absurd  again  if  I  can  help  it. 
I  have  told  that  foolish  creature  Jervis 
what  she  ought  to  have  done.  Yes,  I  feel 
all  right  this  morning,  thanks.  The  heat 
was  tremendous  last  night,  there  was  not 
a  breath  of  air,  but  this  morning  it’s  quite 
cool  again.  Don’t  let  me  delay  the  les¬ 
sons.  I  only  came  to  say  again  '  Thank 
you,’  Mademoiselle.” 

”  De  rien,”  said  Mademoiselle  again. 
Edith  and  Dorothy  were  sitting  very  de¬ 
murely  all  the  time  with  their  books  quite 
ready,  waiting  to  begin.  They  were  two 
nice  little  girls,  and  they  learned  their  les¬ 
sons  very  creditably.  Mademoiselle  sat 
and  heard  their  little'  dull,  expressionless 
voices  running  on  glibly  enough,  giving 
forth  the  knowledge  of  the  schoolbooks, 
the  information,  cut  and  dry,  which  had 
nothing  to  say  to  any  circumstance  round 
them,  and  remained  in  its  concrete  state, 
never  dissolved  or  assimilated  as  long  as 
memory  held  out — and  wondered  to  her¬ 
self  what  was  the  good  of  it,  and  wherein 
these  unexceptionable  children  were  the 
better  for  the  pills  or  stores  of  knowledge 
which  they  thus  swallowed  dutifully.  But 
this  was  not  a  reflection  to  be  followed, 
since  it  would  go  to  the  root  of  much  that 
is  called  education,  and  drive  many  hon¬ 
est  persons  out  of  the  occupation  by  which 
they  made  their  living.  It  was  Made¬ 
moiselle’s  vocation,  as  it  is  of  so  many  other 
people  more  pretentious,  head-masters  and 
classical  tutors,  and  all  the  high-priests  of 
the  schools,  to  superientend  the  swallow¬ 
ing  of  these  pills,  which  might  be  digested 
or  otherwise,  as  it  pleased  Providence. 
The  brother  of  the  little  girls  was  dispos¬ 
ing  of  many  more  such  doses  at  Eton  with 
much  the  same  result.  It  is,  however, 
perhaps  rather  a  pity  when  the  teachers  of 
youth  are  disturbed  by  such  thoughts.  It 
is  much  better  to  believe  entirely  in  the 
advantage  of  what  one  is  doing,  as  some 
happy  people  do,  to  believe  that  you  are 
determining  the  character  of  children  when 
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yoa  administer  boluses  of  knowledge,  and 
that  it  is  for  the  eternal  gain  of  your  par¬ 
ishioners  that  they  should  go  to  hear  you 
preach.  Mademoiselle  did  not  believe 
that  the  little  girls  in  the  nursery  would 
be  at  all  changed  out  of  their  natural  bent 
by  anything  she  could  do — and  this,  per¬ 
haps,  took  something  from  the  fervor  of 
her  teaching,  though  everybody  said  she 
was  so  conscientious.  Perhaps  the  thing 
which  Edith  and  Dorothy  retained  most 
clearly  from  the  day’s  lessons  was  their 
mother’s  laugh  and  assertion  that  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  had  been  so  impressed”  by  the 
appeaiance  of  Mademoiselle  in  her  dress¬ 
ing-gown.  What  gentlemen  t  and  why 
were  they  impressed  f  and  which  was  it, 
the  white  one  or  the  blue  one  f  These 
were  questions  in  which  they  took  more 
interest  than  in  the  Merovingians  and  the 
divisions  of  the  continent  under  Charle¬ 
magne.  Mademoiselle  herself  took  the 
reference  as  a  little  prick  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  VVargrave — a  reminder  that  even  to 
succor  the  sick  it  is  indiscreet  and  unlady¬ 
like  to  come  downstairs  in  a  dressing-gown, 
and  she  felt  it  was  a  reproof  to  which  she 
had  perhaps  justly  laid  herself  open.  She 
resolved  that,  until  she  was  certain  that 
everybody  was  in  bed,  nothing  should  in¬ 
duce  her  to  put  on  a  dressing-gown  again. 

Mr.  Charles  Waigrave,  however,  was 
moved  by  very  diiferent  feelings,  lie 
could  not  get  that  white  figure  out  of  his 
head.  Perhaps  he  was  piqued  to  think 
that  there  was  a  woman,  and  she  a  depend¬ 
ent,  who  could  look  at  him  as  if  she  did 
not  see  him,  and  take  a  thing  from  his 
hand  without,  so  to  speak,  being  conscious 
of  his  existence.  He  came  in  one  day  to 
luncheon  without  any  warning,  apologiz¬ 
ing  for  taking  advantage  of  the  invitation 
so  often  given  him,  and  making  a  very 
lame  explanation  of  how  he  had  been  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  Square  and  had  heard  the 
bell  ring  for  the  nursery  dinner.  He  was 
made  to  sit  down  with  the  little  fuss  and 
commotion  of  laying  a  now  place,  at  Mrs. 
Wargrave’s  right  hand,  and  then  cast  his 
eyes  about  with  great  anxiety  to  discover 
who  was  there.  The  sunblinds  were  down 
and  the  room  in  a  sort  of  rosy  twilight, 
shutting  out  as  much  of  the  light  and 
heat  as  possible.  Hut  be  recognized  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 
She  was  in  a  dark  dress,  and  her  hair  was 
more  tidy  than  words  could  say.  She  sat 
with  little  Dorothy  at  one  side  of  her,  pay¬ 


ing  more  attention  to  the  little  girl’s  din¬ 
ner  than  to  anything  else,  taking  a  little 
share  in  the  conversation  now  and  then, 
only  enough  not  to  be  remarkable— a  true 
governess,  knowing  her  place,  not  taking 
too  much  upon  herself,  or  asserting  her 
right  to  be  treated  as  one  of  the  companv. 
After  luncheon  she  left  the  room  immeJi- 
alely  with  a  child  on  each  side.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  the  disappointment 
with  which  Charles  Wargrave  looked  after 
her,  the  curious  revulsion  of  feeling  that 
had  taken  place  within  him  !  He  felt 
angry  that  such  a  person  should  have 
cheated  him  out  of  so  many  thoughts — a 
mere  nobody — a  person  evidently  quite 
suited  to  her  circumstances,  nothing  but  a 
governess.  He  gave  himself  a  shake,  and 
threw  off  the  ridiculous  impression  which 
had  been  made  upon  him,  he  supposed,  by 
the  mere  situation— the  helpfulness  of  the 
woman  and  the  dress,  which  had  produced 
a  false  air  of  gracefulness  and  youth. 
Youth  !  She  was  no  doubt,  as  Marian 
said,  five-and-thirty  if  she  was  a  day — and 
not  particularly  handsome  ;  a  fine  sort  of 
air  noble  about  her,  a  nice  way  of  carry¬ 
ing  herself — but  that  was  all.  What  a 
fool  he  had  been  to  be  taken  in  so  easily 
by  appearances  !  He  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
fess  to  himself,  however,  that  the  decep¬ 
tion  was  not  Mademoiselle’s  doing— that 
she  had  no  hand  in  it.  She  was  a  sensible 
person  of  middle  age,  devoted  to  her  own 
duties,  giving  herself  no  airs.  If  he  was 
taken  in,  it  was  entirely  his  own  fault. 

As  for  Mademoiselle,  she  knew  as  little 
that  she  had  disappointed  Charles  War- 
grave  as  she  knew  that  she  had  excited  his 
imagination.  She  thought  nothing  at  all 
about  it— did  not  try  to  look  dowdy,  or 
to  limit  her  remarks  to  the  most  formal 
subjects,  any  more  than  she  had  tried  to 
excite  bis  interest.  He  was  just  the  same 
to  her  as  one  of  the  pictures  which  Mr. 
Leicester  Wargrave  called  family  portraits 
which  hung  on  the  walls. 

However,  the  matter  did  not  end  there, 
though  Charles  Wargrave  hoped  it  would. 
Ho  went  away  from  the  Square  feeling 

Suite  light,  and  released  from  a  burden 
lat  had  l>een  weighing  on  him — for,  to 
be  sure,  he  had  no  desire  to  attach  himself 
to  a  governess,  however  beautiful  and 
charming  she  might  be — and  it  was  a  real 
relief  to  find  that  he  could  shake  off  the 
visionary  yoke,  and  that  she  was  not 
either  charming  or  beautiful.  He  left  the 
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houM  in  the  Square  quite  at  his  ease,  say¬ 
ing;  to  Itimnelf  that  it  would  be  a  joke  in¬ 
deed,  after  having  passed  harmless  through 
all  the  snares  which  every  man  about  town 
believes  to  be  laid  for  him,  should  be  fall 
a  victim  at  last  to  the  delusive  angelic 
presence  of  old-fashioned  poetry — 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A  miuisteriug  angel  thou. 

That  was  all  very  well,  and  women  were 
good  sick  nurses  in  general,  and  Made¬ 
moiselle  in  particular  might  be  very  kind 
and  ready,  he  made  no  doubt.  It  might 
l>e  reasonable  enough  to  fall  subject  to  an 
angelic  nurse  who  had  ministered  to  your¬ 
self  ;  but  when  it  was  only  your  cousin  in¬ 
law  who  was  the  object  of  the  ministra¬ 
tions  !  lie  laughed,  and  said  to  himself 
that  it  was  a  good  joke,  as  he  went  away, 
and  shook  off  the  recollection,  which  was 
a  sort  of  hallucination,  a  deceptive  effect 
of  the  lights,  and  the  white  dress,  and  the 
extreme  consolation  of  having  a  woman  in 
H  faint  taken  off  his  hands,  lie  had  no 
doubt  Mademoiselle  was  quite  a  superior 
article  of  her  kind,  a  nice  woman  and  all 
that,  lie  was  glad  he  had  seen  her  in  her 
everyday  garb,  and  convinced  himself  what 
a  nice,  commonplace,  ordinary  governess 
she  was.  He  went  out  feeling  quite 
emancipated  and  much  pleased  to  have  al¬ 
together  regained  his  independence.  Good 
heavens  !  what  a  business  it  would  have 
l»een  had  he,  acquainted  with  the  finest 
women  in  London,  fallen  a  victim  to  a 
governess  !  It  was  too  ludicrous  to  be 
considered  for  a  moment — and  yet  it  was 
certainly  an  escape. 

But  next  morning  Mademoiselle,  by 
some  inexplicable  caprice,  had  regained 
her  unconscious  ascendency.  The  gover¬ 
ness  in  the  dark  gown  disappeared  and  the 
white  figure  came  baitk.  lie  could  not 
get  it  out  of  his  eyes.  He  said  to  himself 
that  it  was  a  mere  vision,  and  had  no  ex¬ 
istence  at  all,  but  all  the  same  it  haunted 
him  and  he  could  not  get  it  out  of  his 
mind.  It  was  with  an  effort  that  he  kept 
his  feet  from  moving  toward  the  Square. 
He  felt  that  he  must  see  her  again  and 
convince  himself  that  she  was  merely  the 
governess,  a  dowdy  and  elderly  person, 
nothing  at  all  like  bis  imagination.  It  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that,  reasoning 
with  himself,  and  pointing  out  the  conse¬ 
quences  that  must  result  if  be  were  to  be 
seen  constantly  at  his  cousin’s  in  the  mid¬ 


dle  of  the  day  when  there  was  no  occasion 
for  his  presence,  he  persuaded  himself  not 
to  go  again  to  luncheon  till  several  days 
were  past.  The  second  time  he  appeared 
was  on  Sunday,  when  Mr.  Leicester  War- 
grave  was  at  home,  and  his  appearance 
more  natural.  But  Mademoiselle  was  ab¬ 
sent.  He  thought  at  first  she  was  only 
late,  and  kept  watching  the  door,  expect¬ 
ing  her  to  come  in,  and  almost  disposed 
to  find  fault,  as  an  employer  might  have 
done,  at  her  tardy  appearance  and  want 
of  punctuality.  But  the  meal  went  on 
without  remark  from  any  one,  and  the 
governess  did  not  appear.  It  was  not  till 
something  was  said  about  Mademoiselle 
that  he,  with  his  embarrassing  conscious¬ 
ness  of  having  come  there  to  see  her,  and 
her  alone,  ventured  to  ask  a  question. 

“  Oh  1 — Mademoiselle!  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  her  V  ’  he  said  at  last. 

“  She  has  a  friend  she  goes  to  on  Sun¬ 
days — not  every  Sunday,  but  a  day  now 
and  then.  It  is  a  great  loss  forme,’’  said 
Mrs.  Wargrave,  “  for  there  are  so  many 
eople  that  call  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and 

have  the  children  on  my  bands.” 

Charles  Wargrave  received  this  expla¬ 
nation  very  unsympathetically.  He  re¬ 
lapsed  into  silence,  not  taking  the  trouble 
to  make  himself  agreeable,  and  he  took  a 
long  walk  afterward,  during  which  his 
curiosity  and  interest  grew  higher  and 
higher.  He  tried  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  put  out  of  his  mind  this  unwel¬ 
come  visitor  :  for  she  was  unwelcome. 
Of  all  {teople  in  the  world  persons  in  her 
position  were  the  least  likely  to  occupy 
this  man  of  fashion.  He  began  to  feel  it 
something  like  a  calamity  that  he  bad  been 
present  on  that  unlucky  occasion  when 
Marian  was  so  silly  as  to  faint.  No  more 
absurd  seizure  of  the  fancy  bad  ever  hap¬ 
pened.  What  was  Mademoiselle  to  him,  or 
he  to  Mademoiselle  ?  And  yet  the  unlucky 
fellow  could  not  get  her  out  of  his  bead. 

About  a  week  later  he  went  to  the 
Square  in  the  afternoon,  whether  wishing 
to  see  her  or  wishing  not  to  see  her  it  was 
difficult  to  say.  He  was  told  that  Mrs. 
Wargrave  had  gone  up  to  have  tea  with  the 
young  ladies  in  the  schoolroom,  but  could 
be  called  at  once.  It  was  a  wet  day,  and 
probably  she  expected  nobody.  With 
the  young  ladies  in  the  schoolroom  f”  he 
repeated  ;  ‘‘  is  there  any  one  else  ?” 

‘‘  There’s  only  Mademoiselle,”  said  the 
butler  ;  ‘‘  the  governess,  sir.” 
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Charles  Wargrave  felt  disposed  to  knock 
the  fellow  down  for  his  impertinence  ;  he 
had  scarcely  patience  to  desire  him  to 
show  the  way.  How  dared  he  s})eak  of 
a  lady  so — a  lady  better  than  any  one  in 
the  hoase,  the  pampered  menial  ?  He 
made  the  man  an  impatient  sign  to  get  ont 
of  tlio  way  when  they  came  to  the  top  of 
the  boose  to  the  schoolroom  door,  which 
was  sufficiently  pointed  ont  by  the  sound 
of  cheerful  voices  within.  He  knocked, 
smiling  to  himself  at  the  little  Babel  of 
noise,  two  or  three  speaking  together  : 
and  was  Indden  to  come  in  by  a  voice  with 
a  faint  little  ptirfvm  of  foreignness  in  its 
sound,  so  faint  as  to  be  only  discernible 
by  the  sharpest  ears.  A  sudden  flush 
came  to  his  face  as  be  heard  it.  It  was 
not  a  voice,  he  thought,  like  the  others. 
It  was  full  of  sweetness  and  yet  of  power 
— a  voice  round  and  harmonious  like  the 
notes  of  an  oi^an,  with  nothing  shrill  or 
thin  or  common  in  it  ;  a  voice  which 
suddenly  brought  before  him  again,  not  the 
dowdy  governess,  but  the  white  robed 
ministering  angel.  He  felt  himself  flush 
with  pleasure  and  expectation  as  be  opened 
the  door. 

Mademoiselle  was  sitting  opposite  pour¬ 
ing  out  the  tea.  She  had  her  back  to  the 
light  and  he  saw  her  in  a  kind  of  relief 
against  the  large  window  — the  shape  of 
her  bead,  her  hair  a  little  loosened,  not 
quite  smoothed  upon  her  brow,  in  the 
shining  perfection  of  the  other  day.  He 
saw  her  face  in  a  luminous  shadow,  clear 
yet  dusky,  her  eyes  looking  down,  some¬ 
what  deeply  set,  the  oval  of  their  form  and 
the  hollow  under  the  eyebrow  clearly  de¬ 
fined.  She  had  not  perceived  him,  nor 
did  she  even  look  up  to  see  who  was  com¬ 
ing  in  in  obedience  to  her  invitation.  It 
was  only  when  the  children  made  a  sudden 
pause  in  their  chatter  with  a  cry  of,  “  O 
Uncle  Charles  I”  that  Mademoiselle  raised 
her  eyes  and  stopped,  with  teapot  in  hand, 
to  see  who  it  was. 

“  Yes,  it’s  me,”  he  said,  more  cheer¬ 
fully  than  grammatically.  “  I  heard  yon 
were  here,  and  I  thought  I’d  ask  Made¬ 
moiselle’s  permission  to  come  in — and,  per¬ 
haps,  get  a  cup  of  tea — ” 

”  Oh,  come  in,  Charles,”  said  Mrs. 
Wargrave,  “  I’ll  answer  for  it  jou  shall 
be  welcome  ;  we  are  all  glad  of  anything 
to  break  the  monotony  of  a  long  day.” 

Mademoiselle  made  no  movement,  gave 
no  sign,  except  the  faintest,  scarcely  per¬ 


ceptible  bow  of  recognition.  She  found 
a  clean  cup  for  him  and  filled  it  with  tea, 
calling  one  of  her  pupils  to  present  it  to 
him.  She  withdrew  a  little  into  the  se¬ 
clusion  of  her  subordinate  place  while  Mrs. 
Wargrave  took  up  the  talk.  It  did  not 
occur  to  the  governess  that  she  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  She  had  no  great  in¬ 
terest  even  in  the  visitor.  The  nmnotony 
of  the  long  day  was  her  natural  atmos¬ 
phere.  She  had  no  recogniaed  need  of 
anything  to  break  it.  Mrs.  Wargrave 
went  on  talking  and  Mademoiselle  heard 
and  assisted  now  and  then  to  keep  the 
s(>eakers  going  when  she  found  that  from 
the  stranger,  to  whom  the  discourse  was 
addressed,  there  was  little  response.  And 
the  children  resumed  their  chatter  uotto 
v*tct.  As  for  Charles  Wargrave,  he  sat 
still,  saying  very  little,  watching  them  all, 
but  especially  Mademoiselle,  wondering 
how  it  was  that  such  a  woman  could  pass 
under  a  generic  name,  and  bear,  so  far  as 
the  people  around  her  were  aware,  no  in¬ 
dividuality  at  all.  She  withdrew  from  the 
centre  of  the  scene,  so  to  s(H‘ak,  in  order 
to  let  the  chief  personages,  Mrs.  \V  argrave 
and  her  visitor,  occupy  it.  Tlren,  when 
it  became  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
response,  or  chorus,  she  disclosed  herself 
by  moments  out  of  the  background,  just 
enough  to  keep  up  the  action.  He  sat 
and  watched  them,  watched  her  under  bis 
eyelids.  Mrs.  Wargrave  found  Charlie 
more  than  usually  taciturn,  but  felt  that 
she  was  entertaining  him — helping  him  to 
overcome  bis  dulness,  whatever  might  be 
the  occasion  of  it.  It  never  occurred  to 
any  one  that  he  had  another  object,  still 
less  that  his  object  eonid  l>e  in  any  way 
associated  with  Mademoiselle. 

ClIAPTIR  IV. 

It  was  not  at  once  remarked  in  the 
Square  that  Mr.  Charles  Wargrave  had 
changed  his  habits  in  respect  to  his  visits 
there,  that  he  came  in  the  afternoon  and 
at  the  hour  of  luncheon,  and  often  declined 
invitations  for  the  evening,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  the  time  he  generally  spent 
with  his  consins.  This  was  }>artially  ac¬ 
counted  for,  when  it  was  noticed,  by  the 
reflection  that  during  the  height  of  the 
season  the  evenings  of  a  young  man  who 
was  to  some  extent  a  man  of  fashion  and 
“  went  everywhere”  were  not  his  own. 
”  He  comes  as  much  as  he  can,”  Mrs. 
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lyeicester  Warjyrave  said  ;  “  he  cornea 
when  he  can  ;  of  conrae  he’s  full  of  even¬ 
ing  engagements- -tliroe  or  four  every 
night.”  She  was,  indeed,  on  the  whole, 
pleased  with  the  demonstrations  of  pleasure 
in  her  society,  as  she  thought,  which  the 
young  man  showed.  ”  He  takes  ns  just 
as  he  finds  us.  We  have  no  inducements 
to  offer  him.  He  has  such  simple  tastes. 
There  is  nothing  he  is  so  fond  of  as  fam¬ 
ily  life.  He  comes  to  me  and  the  children 
just  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  family.  Of 
course  he  is  one  of  the  family  ;  but  you 
would  think  he  was  either  a  son  or  a 
brother  to  see  how  that  young  fellow,  to 
whom  every  smart  house  in  London  is 
open,  comes  and  spends  his  afternoons  with 
the  children  and  me  !”  Mrs.  Wargiave 
was  a  little  proud  of  the  good  influence 
which  she  felt  she  was  exercising  over  her 
husband’s  cousin.  He  was  becoming  so 
domestic,  so  fond  of  home  !  He  even 
sometimes  met  the  children  on  their  walks 
and  had  taken  them  over  to  the  Natural 
History  place,  and  another  time  to  the 
Kensington  Museum.  It  was  really  too 
kind  of  him  to  think  of  the  little  girls. 

During  all  this  time,  except  on  those 
two  occasions  when  he  had  met  the  chil¬ 
dren,  Charles  Wargrave  had  not  been  able 
to  secure  any  personal  communication  with 
Mademoiselle.  She  accompanied  her 
charges  with  the  greatest  calm — a  calm 
which  was  not  at  all  complimentary  to  the 
young  man  who  thus  made  himself  her 
companion  whether  she  would  or  not. 
She  showed  no  signs  whatever  of  embar¬ 
rassment,  or  of  supposing  that  his  atten¬ 
tions  might  be  misconstrued.  If  he  had 
been  eighty  she  could  not  have  been  more 
at  her  ease.  And  Edith  and  Dorothy  had 
seized  upon  him  on  both  sides,  each  cling¬ 
ing  to  an  arm,  which  was  not  at  all  what 
he  intended.  Ho  was  so  entirely  discom¬ 
fited,  indeed,  by  the  too  much  tmpretst- 
ment  of  the  little  girls  and  the  too  little  of 
Mademoiselle,  that  after  these  two  acci¬ 
dental  encounters  he  gave  up  attempting 
anything  of  the  sort.  However  domestic 
he  might  be,  it  did  not  suit  him  to  ex¬ 
pound  the  Kensington  Museum  to  Edith 
and  Dorothy,  each  clinging  to  an  arm. 
And  was  she  made  of  stone,  that  woman  ! 
Was  she  made  of  vulcanite  or  some  such 
impervious  material,  white  to  the  sight 
but  tough  and  unyielding  to  the  touch  f 
He  was  so  much  disgusted  after  that  sec¬ 
ond  expedition  that  he  turned  violently 


round  upon  himself  and  declared  that  he 
would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  Mad¬ 
emoiselle.  What  was  Mademoiselle  that 
she  should  exact  such  service  ?  To  be  sure 
it  could  not  be  said  that  she  exacted  any 
service  ;  she  smiled  and  ignored  it  with  a 
perfect  composure  which  was  still  more 
aggravating.  And  why  should  a  man  take 
all  that  trouble  for  a  woman  who  took  no 
notice,  who  never  seemed  to  see  anything, 
either  his  civilities  or  his  impatience  ?  He 
said  to  himself  that  it  was  in  every  way  a 
mistake,  that  to  pursue  a  person  of  that 
class  WHS  the  height  of  folly,  that  to  marry 
her  would  be  madness  itself.  To  marry  a 
governess  !  a  woman  almost  middle-aged, 
as  Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave  assured  him  so 
often — a  foreigner — a  nobody — above  all, 
one  who  showed  no  appreciation  of  his  at¬ 
tentions,  and  probably  would  not  marry 
him  !  Oh,  it  was  too  much.  He  would 
break  off  at  once  and  think  of  such  folly 
no  more. 

This  decision  Charles  Wargrave  empha¬ 
sized  by  going  out  of  town  for  a  wnole 
week.  But  when  he  returned  the  first 
place  he  went  to  was  the  Square,  just  to 
see  whether  she  was  as  composed  as  ever, 
he  said  to  himself.  As  it  happened  it  was 
in  the  afternoon,  after  the  hour  of  lunch- 
eon  and  before  that  of  tea,  that  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself  a^  Leicester  Wargrave’s 
house,  and  Mrs.  Wargrave  was  out.  He 
paused  a  moment  to  think  what  he  was  to 
do  ;  then,  bearing  the  voices  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  asked  if  they  were  in  the  garden. 

“  Yes,  sir,  with  Mademoiselle,”  replied 
the  servant. 

“Then,”  said  Charles,  ‘‘I’ll  go  out 
there  and  you  can  let  me  know  when  your 
mistress  comes  in.” 

The  garden  was  large  and  shady,  and 
there  was  always  something  banal  to  say 
about  the  wonder  of  finding  such  a  place 
in  London,  with  omnibuses  and  hansom 
cabs  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  He 
found  Mademoiselle  walking  slowly  round 
under  the  trees  while  the  children  played, 
and  he  felt  sure  that  she  gave  a  start  when 
first  she  saw  him — a  quiver  of  astonish¬ 
ment  and  dismay.  She  might  be  dismayed 
and  astonished  for  anything  he  cared.  She 
might  look  all  round  for  a  way  of  escape  ; 
this  time  she  should  find  none.  Edith  and 
Dorothy  were  in  the  middle  of  a  game  at 
tennis,  and  the  governess  was  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  them,  taking  a  meditative 
walk.  She  was  in  a  white  dress,  the  first 
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be  had  seen  her  wear  since  that  night.  It 
was  a  very  still  afternoon,  the  borders  flar¬ 
ing  with  their  late  summer  show  of  gera¬ 
niums  and  all  the  foliage  in  full  green,  un¬ 
touched  as  yet  even  by  the  heat  and  dust 
of  London  summers.  He  saw  her  before 
she  saw  him,  walking  along  with  her  head 
bent  a  little,  and  an  air  of  meditation  and 
thought  about  her.  She  bad  a  book  in 
her  hand,  as  if  she  had  intended  to  read, 
but  the  soft  stillness,  the  green  shadiness, 
the  warm,  soft  drowsy  air  had  vanquished 
that  intention.  And  then  she  perceived 
him  and  started  with  a  slight  glance  round 
as  if  she  would  have  run  away.  No,  no  ; 
not  this  time.  He  felt  a  kind  of  revenge* 
ful  exultation  in  the  suggestion  of  alarm 
which  was  in  her  startled  movement.  She 
was  afraid,  then,  after  all  her  imperturb¬ 
able  airs  ! 

It  was,  however,  with  the  greatest  com¬ 
posure  that  they  met.  She  began  at  once 
to  tell  him  how  sorry  she  was  that  Mrs. 
Wargrave  was  out. 

“  Oh,  I  can  wait,”  he  said,  “  I  am  in 
no  hurry.  She  will  come  in  by  and  by, 
no  doubt.” 

“  Not  for  some  time,  I  fear,”  said  Mad¬ 
emoiselle. 

“  Oh,  I  am  in  no  hurry,”  he  repeated, 
and,  turning,  walked  with  her.  It  was  so 
sweet  and  still,  and  he  found  it  so  satis¬ 
factory  to  have  at  last  got  this  impenetra¬ 
ble  person  to  himself,  with  leisure  to  speak 
to  her  and  nobody  looking  on,  that  for  a 
time  Charles  Wargrave  said  nothing  at  all. 
It  was  pleasant  to  walk  by  her,  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  the  white  figure  by  his  side,  so 
perfectly  quiet  and  tranquil,  not  betray¬ 
ing  by  so  much  as  a  quiver  of  her  dress 
anything  of  that  alarifi  which  he  had  di¬ 
vined  in  her  at  the  first  sight  of  him.  For 
a  minute  or  two  he  was  quite  satisfied  with 
this  ;  and  it  was  to  his  surprise  Mademoi¬ 
selle  herself  who  burst  into  those  usual 
bannl  sentences  about  the  strangeness  of 
this  garden  in  London,  so  secluded,  so  per¬ 
fectly  quiet,  as  if  there  was  not  a  house  or 
a  vulgar  sound  within  miles,  while  all  the 
time  the  omnibuses  were  running,  etc. 
He  knew  the  words  exactly,  and  had  in¬ 
deed  meant  to  say  them  himself  if  other 
means  of  conversation  failed. 

”  Yes,”  he  said,  ”  it  is  wonderful  ;  but 
not  so  wonderful  as  some  other  things — 
for  instance,  to  find  you  here,  waiting  upon 
the  amusements  of  these  two  little —  Mad¬ 
emoiselle,  will  you  do  me  a  favor  ?” 


She  looked  up  surprised — alanned,  too, 
this  time,  be  felt  sure — but  said  with  a 
smile,  ”  If  it  is  anything  in  my  power.” 

“  It  is  quite  in  your  power.  It  is  very 
simple.  Do  you  know  that  I  have  known 
you  all  this  time  without  knowing  you  by 
anything  else  than  the  absurd  official  (if  I 
may  call  it  so)  generic  name  of  Mademoi¬ 
selle  ?” 

She  colored  a  little  and  laughed. 
”  That  is  allright,”  she  said  with  one  of 
the  few  slips  she  made  in  English,  running 
the  last  two  words  into  one.  ”  It  is  an 
official  title,  and  I  am  Mademoiselle.  You 
would  refuse  to  let  an  Englishwoman  be 
called  .Miss,  but  with  a  Frenchwoman  it  is 
allright.” 

”  I  don’t  think  it  all  right  ;  I  dislike  it 
very  much.  Will  you  permit  me  the 
pleasure  of  being  able  to  call  you  by  your 
name  f’  ’ 

Mademoiselle  paused  a  little.  She  was 
evidently  doubtful  which  was  the  most 
dignified — debating  between  a  reluctance 
to  reply  and  a  reluctance  to  permit  it  to 
be  seen  that  she  had  any  objection  to  re¬ 
ply.  A  denial,  it  appeared  to  her,  might 
seem  coquettish — a  sort  of  challenge  to  a 
playful  struggle.  So  she  raised  her  head 
and  answered,  ”  I  am  Claire  de  Castel- 
Sombre,”  with  the  air  of  a  queen. 

‘‘  Ah,”  said  Waigrave,  “  I  thought  as 
much.  Is  it  out  of  pity  for  us  as  nobod¬ 
ies,  with  a  name  never  heard  of  till  our 
grandfathers  went  into  business,  that  you 
have  concealed,  Mademoiselle  de  Castel- 
Sombre,  un  ti  beau  nom 

”  I  have  not  concealed  it,”  she  said 
with  a  smile.  ”  Mrs.  Wargrave  knows 
my  name  ;  but  why  waste  breath  upon  so 
many  syllables  when  Mademoiselle  answers 
every  purpose  just  as  well  ?” 

”  That  is  a  little  scoff  at  us  as  indus¬ 
trials — not  willing  to  waste  anything,  even 
our  broatlt.  ’  ’ 

She  shook  her  head.  ”  I  will  not  be 
tempted  into  an  argument.” 

“  No  ?”  said  Wargrave,  changing  rap¬ 
idly  from  one  language  into  the  other. 
He  knew  French  well,  which  is  not  too 
common  with  young  men  about  town,  and 
he  was  proportionately  pleased  with  his 
own  acquirement,  and  glad  to  note  the 
little  start  of  light  and  color  in  Mademoi¬ 
selle’s  face.  ”  You  are  too  proud  to  argue 
or  even  to  aseertthe  difference  between  an 
old  noble  name  of  Bearn  and  a  common 
English  one  which,  on  the  foundation  of  a 
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little  money,  sets  itself  up  as  sometbing, 
and  condemns  a  woman  like  you,  such  a 
woman  as  you,  to  give  up  every  attribute 
of  real  life  and  waste  all  your  gifts  and 
become  an  abstraction  for  the  benefit  of 
two — ” 

“  Stop,  stop  !”  she  cried  ;  “you  are 
going  a  great  aeal  too  far.  I  am  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  anything.  I  am  doing  only  what 
it  is  my  business  to  do,  in  circumstances 
which  are  unusually  comfortable  and  fa¬ 
vorable.  I  do  not  know  what  can  have  put 
such  an  idea  of  my  situation  into  your 
mind.” 

“  It  is  very  easy  to  explain  that,”  he 
said.  “  My  indignation  has  been  growing 
since  ever  I  made  your  acquaintance.  As 
if  you  did  not  know  very  well  that  there 
is  nobody  in  this  house  at  all  your  equal, 
either  in  family  and  breeding — which  are,  • 
perhaps,  accidental  advantages,  for,  of 
course,  to  have  them  you  had  only  to  give 
yourself  the  trouble  of  being  born — but 
also  in  mind,  in  heart — ” 

She  put  up  her  had  to  stop  him.  “  Mr. 
Wargrave,  you  are  under  some  strange  de¬ 
lusion.  I  am  neither  very  clever  nor  very 
highly  instructed,  nor  capable  of  anything 
above  what  I  have  to  do.  As  for  breed¬ 
ing,  I  was  trained  to  be  a  governess  as  I 
am.  Oblige  me  by  giving  up  this  subject, 
which  can  lead  to  nothing  but  misunder¬ 
standing.  I  possess  nothing  but  that  beau 
nom  of  which  you  form  so  great  an  idea. 
Of  all  visionary  things  to  stand  upon,  is 
not  birth  the  must  visionary  ?  Certainly 
it  is  so  in  my  country  :  and  ought  to  be 
still  more  in  yours,  which  is  so  practical — ” 

“  Mine  is  not  practical  at  ail.”  said 
Wargrave  ;  “  that  is  one  of  the  mistakes 
you  make.  You  are  far  less  affected  by 
romantic  reasons  than  we  are.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  so,  and  more  than  ever 
now.” 

She  said  nothing,  but  with  a  little  move¬ 
ment  of  her  hand  seemed  to  wave  his  argu¬ 
ment  away.  “  These  things  arc  beyond 
discussion,”  she  said. 

“  That  may  be  ;  but  you  cannot  imag¬ 
ine  that  one  can  look  on  and  see  such  a 
sacrifice,  and  not  earnestly  protest  against 
it !”  Wargrave  said. 

Mademoiselle  laughed — half  pleased, 
half  provoked.  “  You  force  me  into  a 
discussion,”  she  said.  “  I  don’t  know 
what  to  say  to  convince  you  that  I  am  very 
well  off,  and  desire  no  better.  If  I  was 
not  doing  this,  what  should  I  do  1” 


She  turned  and  looked  him  in  the  face 
as  she  put  this  question,  half  angry,  half 
flattered,  amused  also  at  the  young  man’ 
curious  earnestness  and  excitement.  The 
look  was  unexpected,  and  caught  him  full 
in  the  eyes,  lie  made  a  hurried  step  back 
ward,  and  uttered  an  unconscious  excia 
mation. 

“  There  is  nothing,”  she  said  quickly, 

“  nothing  else  that  I  could  do.  Do  not 
disturb  with  such  suggestions  a  woman 
working  for  her  bread.  One  might  have 
had  other  dreams  when  one  was  young. 
But  life  is  very  different  from  one’s 
dreams.  I  am  very  well  off  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  else  that  I  could  do.” 

“  Yes,”  be  said,  drawing  a  long  breath, 

“  there  is  something  else.  1  must  say  it 
— you  could  marry  me.” 

She  looked  at  him  again  with  conster¬ 
nation,  falling  back  a  little,  drawing  away, 
her  eyes  opening  wide  with  amazement, 
and  made  no  answer  for  a  moment.  Then 
she  said  in  a  soothing  tone  :  “  Mr.  War¬ 
grave,  don’t  you  think  you  had  better  go 
home  ?” 

Charlie  was  piqued  beyond  measure  by 
this  speech.  “  I  believe  she  thiuks  I  am 
out  of  my  mind,”  he  said. 

“  It  looked  like  it  for  a  moment.’  ’  She 
gave  a  little  low,  uneasy  laugh.  “  You 
have  given  me  a  great  fright.  Pray  go  in 
at  least,  and  lie  down  upon  the  sofa  till 
Mrs.  Wargrave  comes  in.” 

“  Do  you  think  me  mad  ?”  he  said. 

Her  eyes  dwelt  upon  his  face  with  a 
serious  doubt.  “  I  think — the  sun  has 
been  too  much  for  you.  Your  bead  is  a 
little  confused,  Mr.  Wargrave.  Don’t  let 
us  talk  of  it.  I  am  quite  sure  that  you 
did  not  mean  to  be  rude.” 

“  Rude  !”  he  cried  ;  “  Mademoiselle 
de  Castel-Sombre,  you  are  very  cruel  to 
me  ;  you  wound  me  deeply.  I  made  you 
a  very  serious  proposition,  and  you  treat 
me  as  if  I  were  insane.” 

“  Temporarily,”  she  said.  And  at  this 
moment  there  came  an  interruption  unex¬ 
pected  on  his  part.  The  two  little  girls 
had  finished  their  game,  and  they  came 
with  a  rush,  both  together,  upon  Uncle 
Charlie,  as  they  called  him,  pushing  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Mademoiselle,  and  break¬ 
ing  up  the  situation  in  a  moment.  Edith 
and  Dorothy  seized  him  and  clung  to  him, 
hanging  one  on  each  arm.  “  O  Uncle 
Charlie,  where  have  you  befin  ?  What 
are  you  doing  in  the  country  !  Why, 
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everybody  is  in  London  at  thia  time  of 
the  year.” 

”  Ask  this  lady  what  I  was  doing  ;  abe 
knows,”  he  replied,  not  without  an  effort 
to  cast  them  off  :  but  the  children  held  fast. 

“  Ask  Mademoiselle  !  How  does  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  know !  Was  that  what  you 
were  telling  her  in  French  f  I  didn’t  know 
you  could  speak  French,  Uncle  Charles. 
O  mamma  !  Here  he  is,  and  he’s  been 
here  all  the  time  waiting  for  us  till  the  set 
was  over  and  talking  French  to  Mademoi¬ 
selle.” 

Well,  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you,  Charles.  I  hope  you’re  better  for 
your  change,”  said  Mrs.  Wargrave,  sailing 
up  to  the  group  across  the  grass  in  all  her 
finery.  ”  And  so  you  were  talking  French 
to  Mademoiselle  f  Well,  of  course,  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  and  read  it  and  all  that,  but 
I’m  not  good  at  talking.  Mademoiselle 
must  have  been  quite  pleased  to  have  a 
chat  in  her  own  language.  Come  in, 
there’s  tea  in  the  drawing-room,  and  it  is 
cooler  there  than  out  of  doors.  Edith 
and  Dorothy,  don’t  hang  on  to  your  uncle 
so.” 

“  Oh,  he  doesn’t  mind  1”  cried  the 
children,  hanging  on  more  closely  than 
ever.  He  was  led  in  thus  helpless  to  the 
cool  drawing-room,  unable  even  to  gain  a 


look  from  Mademoiselle.  She  fell  back 
in  her  habitual  way,  leaving  Mrs.  War- 
grave  to  take  her  place.  He  was  himself 
forced  forward  in  advance  when  she  drop¬ 
ped  behind.  And  the  last  he  saw  of  her 
was  the  sweep  of  her  white  dress  across 
the  grass  as  she  went  another  way.  He 
turned  his  head  to  look  after  her,  but  she 
did  not  vouchsafe  him  a  glance.  And  the 
family  loudly  called  for  his  attention  and 
dragged  him  over  the  sill  of  the  great  win¬ 
dow  which  opened  on  to  the  lawn. 

As  for  Mademoiselle,  she  went  hastily 
upstairs  and  reached  the  schoolroom  al¬ 
most  at  a  flying  pace  ;  nor  did  she  pause 
then,  but  went  into  her  own  room,  which 
opened  from  it,  shutting  the  door  behind 
her.  She  was  in  great  agitation,  she  who 
was  always  so  calm.  She  tore  her  dress, 
stumbling  and  treading  upon  it  as  she  made 
that  breathless  run  upstairs.  Her  breath 
came  quick,  and  she  turned  the  key  in  the 
door  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  being  pur¬ 
sued,  which,  of  course,  was  nonsense. 
But  Mademoiselle  was  not  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  weigh  possibilities.  The  question 
was,  what  had  happened  to  her  ?  Had 
she  been  insulted,  or  had  some  new  thing 
too  strange  to  be  comprehensible  entered 
into  her  life  f —  CornhUl  Afapazine. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Oh,  the  lark  sang  loud  an’  sweet,  as  he  rose  abune  the  wheat, 
Wi’  the  dewdrop  on  his  bonny  breast  still  clinging  ; 

Ob,  the  lark  sang  sweet  an’  loud  frac  the  white  edge  o’  a  cloud. 
And  the  world  awoke  to  listen  till  his  singing. 

A’  the  valley  mile  on  mile  rippled  owre  wi’  a  smile, 

And  the  bum  croodled  low  amang  its  heather  ; 

And  the  rosy  milking  maid  lilted  canny  as  she  gaed, 

For  joy  o’  the  merry  May  weather. 

But  my  heart  fell  wae  and  chill  as  we  dropped  below  the  hill  ; 
And  the  capstan  song  rang  in  my  ear  sae  dreary. 

As  we  crossed  the  harbor-bar,  ’neath  the  lonely  morning  star, 
And  a  wet  wind  in  the  sheets  aye  sae  weary. 

For  I  was  leaving  there  a  lass  was  never  one  more  fair. 

And  her  kisses  on  my  cheek  were  still  burning  ; 

But  when  I  come  hame  again  o’er  the  wild  and  fickle  faem. 
She’ll  still  be  watching  fain  for  my  returning. 
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Oh,  the  lass  eae  aweet  and  meek  !  it’a  wet,  wet  was  her  cheek. 

And  the  word  ahe  couldna’  speak  as  we  parted  ; 

And  the  tears  were  on  my  ain,  for  my  heart  ’maist  brak’  in  twain 
To  leave  her  a’  her  lane  sae  dowie- hearted. 

Oh,  the  night  fell  chill  an*  mirk  as  we  lost  sight  o’  the  kirk, 

And  the  ’longshore  lights  fell  far  and  faint  to  leeward  ; 

And  the  thochts  within  my  breast,  oh,  I  couldna’  gar  them  rest  ! 

And  the  wind  aye  souching  sad  frae  the  seaward. 

Bat  I’ll  think  when  winds  are  load  in  halyard  and  in  shroud, 

And,the  gale  is  like  to  heel  the  good  bark  over. 

One  is  thinking  o’  the  ship,  in  the  watches  o’  her  sleep, 
y’i’  a  prayer  on  her  pure  lip  for  her  lover. 

And,  oh,  but  I’ll  be  fain  when  the  ship  is  hame  again. 

I’ll  heedna’  how  the  lift  may  veer  or  vary”; 

A’  my  cares  I  shall  tyne,  and  a  blithe  heart  will  be  mine, 

Wi’  a  purse  o’  siller  tine  for  my  Mary. 

She’ll  hae  tears,  bat  no*  for  care,  and  they’ll  make  her  still  mair  fair. 
And  she’ll  loe  me  a’  the  mair  for  my  roaming  ; 

And  the  joy  will  dance  my  ee  at  the  kisses  she’ll  gie  me 
’Neath  the  briar  abune  the  kirk  in  the  gloaming. 

— Qood  Wordt. 
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SHE. — ON  THE  DDLNE88  OE  OOODNE88. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  met — long, 
that  is,  as  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
measuring  time  lately — nearly  a  fortnight. 
Two  months  and  meeting  every  day,  often 
twice  a  day,  but  never  missing  once  ;  then 
a  little  pause,  a  flagging,  a  going-to-town, 
and  two  days  apart — days  that  were  hard 
to  bear  for  both  of  us  ;  then  a  week,  and 
now  a  fortnight.  At  first  your  letters 
compensated  me  ;  now  they  do  not.  Are 
they  colder  f  I  do  not  know.  Not  in 
words,  perhaps,  but  they  do  not  send  a 
rush  of  joy  through  me  as  they  did  a  little 
while  since.  They  seem  to  come  from 
your  intellect,  your  good-nature,  that 
woald  not  like  me  to  feel  neglected,  your 
affectionate  disposition,  not  from  your 
heart.  Are  you  beginning  to  turn  restive, 
to  think  things  over,  to  wonder  how  it 
was  we  found  the  past  so  sweet  that  we 
were  content  to  spend  whole  days  by  the 
river-side,  talking  the  driftless,  dreamy 
talk  of  happiness,  or  silently  watching  the 
river  as  it  went  on,  seeking  perhaps  the 
lace  which  a  little  later  oar  feet  would 
now — but  not  together  f 


I  remember  your  telling  me  once — was 
it  with  dim  foreboding  of  a  fatnre  that 
now,  perhaps,  draws  near  f — that  women 
took  things  more  seriously  than  men. 
They  are  the  foolish  women.  I  am  going 
to  be  wise— to  remember  as  long  as  yoa 
remember,  and  forget  as  soon.  I  think 
I  am  doing  so  already— if  you  are.  Why 
should  man,  who  is  strong,  always  get  the 
best  of  it,  and  be  forgiven  so  much  ;  and 
woman,  who  is  weak,  get  the  worst  and 
be  forgiven  so  little  f  Why  should  you 
go  and  laugh  and  be  merry,  and  I  stay 
waiting  and  listening  f  But  this  shall  not 
be,  for  I  am  not  the  woman  to  sit  and 
weep  while  the  world  is  wide  and  the 
days  are  long,  and  there  are  many  to — to 
love  me  f  I  do  not  know  :  to  come  and 
make  a  sweet  pretence  of  love  ;  and  who 
shall  say  how  much  or  how  little  heart 
will  be  in  it  t  It  is  delightful  to  be  a 
woman — yes,  even  in  spite  of  all  things  ; 
but  to  be  a  weak  woman,  and  good  with 
the  goodness  invented  for  her  by  men  who 
will  have  none  of  it  themselves  ;  no,  thank 
yon.  It  is  a  sad  mistake  to  take  things 
serionsly,  especially  for  women  (which 
sounds  like  a  quotation  from  Byron,  and 
is  almost),  but  it  is  a  mistake  that  sha'l 
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not  be  mine.  Let  ut  keep  to  the  surface 
of  all  things,  to  the  to-day  in  which  we 
live,  forgetting  the  yesterdays,  not  dream¬ 
ing  of  to- morrows.  The  froth  of  the 
waves,  the  green  meadows,  and  the  happy 
folk  walking  across  them  laughing,  the 
whole  world  as  it  faces  the  sky  ;  beneath 
are  only  the  deep  waters,  the  black  earth, 
the  people  sorrowing  in  their  houses,  the 
dead  sleeping  in  their  graves.  What  have 
wc  who  would  laugh  in  common  with 
these  f  Nothing. 

Dear,  your  letters  have  grown  too  criti¬ 
cal,  too  intellectually  admiring.  Yon  said 
in  one  of  them  last  week  that  you  rever¬ 
enced  me  for  my  goodness.  I  do  not 
want  reverence,  it  goes  to  passion’s  funer¬ 
al.  And  I  do  not  want  to  be  good  either, 
for  that  means  a  person  knowing  all  her 
own  possibilities  and  limits.  It  is  only  of 
the  base  and  mean  things  that  one  should 
know  one’s  self  utterly  incapable  ;  for  the 
rest  it  is  best  to  give  one’s  nature  its  fling, 
and  let  it  make  a  walk  for  itself,  good  or 
bad,  as  its  strength  goes.  Good  !  Oh, 
but  I  am  glad  to  be  far  from  that  goal. 
No  woman  who  is  absolutely  and  entirely 
good,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
gets  a  man’s  most  fervent,  passionate  love, 
the  love  beside  which  all  other  feelings 
pale.  A  wear-and-tear  affection  perhaps, 
tideless  and  dull,  may  be  her  portion,  but 
it  is  not  for  good  women  that  men  have 
fought  battles,  given  their  lives,  and  staked 
their  souls.  To  be  good,  to  know  before¬ 
hand  that  under  any  given  circumstances 
one  wonld  do  the  right  thing,  would  stalk 
along  the  higher  path  of  moral  rectitude, 
fore\’er  remembering  and  caring  above  all 
things  for  one’s  own  superiority,  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  might  suffer  what  it 
would  ;  it  appals  me  to  think  of  it.  Be¬ 
sides,  how  deadly  dull  to  herself  must  the 
good  woman  l>e,  how  limited  her  imagina¬ 
tion,  how  solter  her  horizon  ;  she  knows 
her  own  future  so  well  there  is  little  won¬ 
der  that  she  grows  dowdy,  living  it.  To 
feel  that  there  is  no  unexpectedness  in  her 
nature,  nothing  over  which  to  hold  a  rein, 
to  know  that  no  moment  can  come  when, 
forgetting  all  else,  she  will  give  heiself  up 
to  the  whirlwind  that  may  overtake  her  in 
a  dozen  forms,  and  then,  if  need  be,  pay 
the  price  without  flinching  and  without 
tears.  For  tears  and  repentance  and  refor¬ 
mations  are  all  the  accompaniments  of 
goodness  that  once  in  its  weakness  is  over 
ooine.  How  I  loathe  them  and  tlie  ex- 


{nation  with  which  some  women  would 
tleach  their  souls.  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  what  expiation  means  f  Probably 
some  monkish-minded  ancestor  who  was 
addicted  to  scourging  himself  putting  his 
ghostly  finger  across  one’s  brain,  and  so 
waving  his  torturing  lash  down  through 
the  ages.  Give  me  then  the  strength  to 
raise  my  head  and  say,  ”  Y  s,  it  was  I, 
and  I  will  pay  the  price  cheerfully,  for  the 
joy  of  remembering  will  sustain  me  to  the 
end,  and  repentance  I  have  none.” 

I  wonder  if  husbands  are  so  often  un¬ 
faithful  because  their  wives  are  good  i  I 
think  so.  They  cannot  stand  the  dreary 
monotonies  and  certainties.  They  give 
them  affection  and  reverence — and  go  to 
the  women  who  are  leas  good,  and  love 
them.  I  wonder  if  the  wholly  good  men 
are  the  best  loved  f  Not  they.  They 
too,  like  the  good  women,  are  treated  to 
the  even  way  of  dull  affeetion.  The  brav¬ 
est  men,  the  strongest,  the  most  capable 
to  do  great  deeds  when  the  chance  comes, 
and  of  waiting  for  the  chances  as  best  they 
can  :  they  are  the  best  loved.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  mystery  that  lies  in  {>eople  as  in 
fate  that  is  the  fascination — the  wonder¬ 
ing,  the  toss  up  whether  it  will  be  good  or 
bad  to  us  or  to  others.  For  this  makes 
life  keen  living  and  love  a  desperate  joy. 
It  is  so  with  the  whole  of  humanity.  Say 
what  we  will  for  goodness — and  in  the  ab. 
stract  it  is  the  soul’s  desire  of  must  of  us 
— the  world  would  be  a  dull  place  to  live 
in  if  all  the  wickedness  were  stamped  out  ; 
too  dull  to  satisfy  mortal  men  and  women. 
We  may  owe  our  solid  happiness  to  the 
good,  but  we  owe  life’s  color,  and  variety, 
and  excitement  to  the  wicked  :  never  let 
us  under  rate  them.  Are  you  shocked, 
cher  ami  f  But  in  these  latter  days  we 
have  taken  to  wilting  sermons  to  each 
other.  Mine  at  least  has  the  advantage 
of  being  genuine.  If  it  does  not  please 
you  I  cannot  help  it.  I  would  not  have 
you  even  always  pleased,  for  it  would  bore 
me  sadly.  You  asked  me  once  (do  you 
remember,  the  long  grass  was  dipping  in 
the  river,  and  I  watched  it  while  you 
spoke),  ”  if  I  would  always  be  the  same  ?” 
I  answered.  Yes, — untruthfully  enough, 
but  I  could  not  help  it.  Would  I  have 
you  always  the  same  f  I  ask  myself,  as  I 
sit  here  ;  and  the  answer  comes  to  my 
lips  quickly.  Not  I.  Ilot  and  cold,  a  stir 
to  one’s  pulse,  a  chill  to  one’s  heart,  a 
formal  word  that  makes  one's  lips  close  as 
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though  ice  had  frozen  them,  a  whisper 
that  sets  one’s  blood  tingling  with  sadden 
joy.  All  this  is  life  and  love,  not  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  affection. 

Don’t  think  I  do  not  long  after  good 
things.  Oh,  my  dear,  do  we  not  all  long 
after  them,  and  so  sanctify  our  souls,  that 
are  not  able  to  do  more  f  It  is  so  easy  to 
sit  at  the  base  of  a  tower  and  wish  we 
stood  on  the  top  ;  it  is  another  thing  to 
climb  it  little  step  b^  little  step.  If  one 
could  be  hauled  up  in  some  strange  dan¬ 
gerous  fashion  it  would  be  worth  doing, 
though  one  risked  one’s  neck  by  the  way. 
So  if  by  a  few  great  deeds  one  could  reach 
the  heights,  who  that  has  any  fire  in  his 
soul  would  not  do  them,  though  they 
crushed  the  life  out  of  him  for  a  time, 
nay,  though  he  died  by  the  way  f  But 
the  unvarying  goodness  of  daily  life,  one 
day  as  like  another  as  one  step  is  like  an¬ 
other  ;  and  the  getting  to  the  top  of  one’s 
moral  plateau  at  last — for  what  f  For 
some  abstract  praise,  some  measured  ad¬ 
miration,  while  those  one  loved  best  felt 
most  one’s  far-offness  from  themselves. 
It  would  be  like  the  chilly  tower-top, 
standing  there  alone,  the  wind  sweeping 
pa-Ht,  the  woild  below  going  merrily  by 
unheeiling.  Is  it  worth  it!  No.  Preach 
no  more  of  goodness  to  me  ;  and  as  for 
reverence,  keep  it  for  the  saints. 

Yon  have  provoked  all  this  from  me 
with  your  dreary,  unsatisfying  letter  and 
your  half-tinished  sentence,  “  And  in  the 
future” — Why  did  you  stop  !  Did  you 
fear  to  go  on  ?  Well,  and  in  the  future  f 
Do  you  think  any  woman  will  love  you  as 
I  have  loved  you  ;  will  forget  you  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  I  will  forget  if  I  choose,  will 
scorn  you  as  well  if  it  comes  to  it ;  will 
be  as  constant  or  as  tickle,  as  passionate 
or  as  cold  !  It  may  l>e,  but  I  think  not, 
for  my  strange  heart  is  given  to  the  Fates 
to  wring  with  what  agony  they  will,  or  to 
fill  to  the  brim  with  joy,  and  out  of  either 
I  can  give  lavishly. 

Do  you  understand  me  ?  I  doubt  it. 
I  stand  here  by  the  gate  of  many  things, 
wondering  if  the  latch  shall  be  left  up, — 
or  down  forever.  For  when  the  summer- 
day  is  done  the  twilight  comes,  sweet 
enough  for  the  dawdlers  who  would  sit 
and  dream  alone,  but  nut  for  me  with  the 
wild  blood  dancing  through  my  veins. 
Draw  down  the  blinds,  say  I,  and  bring 
the  tiariug  lights  ;  the  guests  of  the  day 
may  go,  but  the  guests  of  the  night  will 


come — ready  to  begin  what  perhaps  you 
are  ready  to  end.  In  the  beginning  are 
life,  and  promise,  and  love, — but  in  the 
end  f  In  the  end  one  lies  down  to  die — 
and  forget.  Good-by. 

Lkttkr  II. 

HE. - AN  OFFER  OF  MARRIAOK. 

My  dearest  girl.  You  know  I  never 
comprehend  your  letters,  but  perhaps  that 
is  one  reason  why  I  like  them.  I  never 
altogether  comprehend  you,  which  is  also 
perhaps  the  reason  why  I  love  you,  for  I 
do,  upon  my  soul  I  do,  in  spite  of  the 
nonsense  you  talk  about  affection,  and 
vegetation,  and  wickedness,  and  the  rest 
of  it.  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  yon  had 
taken  me  for  some  one  else  when  I  read 
your  letters,  seme  one  you  had  set  up  and 
thought  to  be  me.  It’s  odd,  but  I  used 
to  have  the  same  sort  of  feeling  in  the 
summer,  when  you  seemed  to  see  from 
one  direction  and  I  from  another.  I 
don’t  want  you  to  make  that  kind  of  mis¬ 
take,  dearest  ;  it  would  be  a  bad  look  out 
for  me  if  you  did.  Now,  let  ns  speak 
plainly,  have  things  out,  and  be  done  with 
it  ;  then  it  will  be  plain  sailing,  and  we 
shall  both  be  better  for  it — better,  any¬ 
how,  than  if  we  went  on  with  fine  words 
and  vague  phrases  for  a  twelvemonth. 

If  my  letters  have  been  cold  lately,  or 
seemed  so,  it  has  not  been  that  I  have  not 
cared  for  you,  or  don’t,  as  much  as  during 
all  those  jolly  days  by  the  river,  when  we 
were  too  lazy  to  talk  even  about  ourselves. 
But  you  know  one  can’t  be  always  at  high 
pressure  ;  besides  I  am  getting  on,  and 
though  one  may  still  be  able  to  talk  non¬ 
sense  occasionally,  and  in  the  country,  yet 
after  the  turn  of  tivc-and-thirty  a  man 
isn’t  so  ready  to  go  on  with  it  when  he  is 
unco  more  back  in  town,  among  pe<mle, 
and  planning  his  life,  as  I  am.  This 
doesn’t  make  me  less  sincere,  mind  ;  I 
like  you  better  than  any  one  else  I  expect, 
but  1  am  a  good  deal  taken  up  with  other 
matters.  1  am  anxious  about  Carpeth. 

K - is  certain  that  I  have  a  good  chance 

of  getting  in,  and  I  seriously  contemplate 
standing.  Of  course,  as  you  already 
know,  1  don’t  care  a  straw  about  politics, 
and  should  never  attempt  to  talk  ;  still, 
getting  into  I'arliament  is  a  respectable 
soit  of  thing  to  try  for — unless  you  are  a 
liadical  ;  gives  you  influence  in  the  county, 
and  so  on.  Then  I  am  bothered  about 
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those  beggars  and  their  farms.  1  remem¬ 
ber  telling  you  that  they  wanted  their 
rents  lowered,  rather  unfairly,  1  think. 
Then  my  mother  is  always  at  mo  to  settle 
down — before  she  dies,  she  says,  having 
a  fancy  that  that  won’t  be  long,  though 
I  hope  with  all  my  heart  it  will  ;  and  she 
wants  me  to  marry  my  cousin  Nell.  I 
like  Nell  well  enough,  and  no  doubt  we 
should  along  comfortably  together, 
but  I  am  much  fonder  of  you,  though  if 
you  throw  me  over  1  daresay  I  shall  try 
my  chance  with  Nell.  So  you  see  there’s 
been  some  excuse  for  preoccupation  in  my 
letters. 

In  spite  of  what  you  say  I  do  reverence 
you  for  your  goodness.  Look  what  a 
brick  you  were  to  your  brother  and  his 
wife  last  year,  and  I  know  if  you  marry 
me  that  you  will  make  me,  as  you  would 
any  man  you  loved,  a  good  and  true  wife. 
Be  the  sensible  girl  I  have  always  thought 
ou,  and  write  and  say  it  is  all  right,  and 
will  tell  the  mater  at  once,  and  let  us 

Sit  married  as  soon  as  Carpeth  is  settled. 

on’t  think  I  have  ceased  to  care  for  you 
because  1  don’t  write  you  sentimental  let¬ 
ters,  or  see  you  twice  a  day,  as  1  did  at 
Wargrave,  where  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  loaf  round  and  bang  about  the  river 
till  dinner  time. 

While  I  think  of  it,  what  I  meant  by 
and  in  the  future,”  was  just  in  effect 
what  I  have  said  here,  only  somehow  1 
could  not  get  it  to  the  tip  of  my  pen  then 
as  I  do  now.  Of  course  we  went  on  at  a 
rapid  rate  this  summer,  but  you  see  we 
were  thrown  a  good  deal  on  each  other, 
and  there’s  always  something  enticing  in 
the  river,  and  the  willow-weed,  and  the 
towing-path,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  am 
really  awfully  fond  of  you  too,  and  when 
a  man  is  alone  with  a  woman  he  likes,  and 
nothing  particular  besides  on  his  mind,  he 
would  be  a  duffer  if  be  didn’t  run  on  a 
bit.  Still,  I  am  not  a  very  romantic  sort  ; 
when  1  was  two-and-twenty  I  had  rather 
a  quencher  with  that  girl  I  told  yon  of 
once  ;  she  cut  up  rough  after  playing  tlie 
fool  with  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent,  and 
that  has  done  its  work.  Besides,  talk  as 
you  will  about  affection,  it’s  the  best  thing 
GToing  to  get  married  on  ;  blazing  passion 
fizzles  out  pretty  soon  and  leaves  precious 
little  behind.  It  says  a  good  deal  for  the 
strength  and  genuineness  of  my  feeling  for 
yon  that  after  the  speed  of  last  summer  I 
can  still  in  the  cool  of  the  autumn  declare, 


as  I  do,  that  I  am  sincerely  fond  of 
you. 

Of  course  I  know  that  if  I  am  matter- 
of-fact  you  are  the  reverse,  but  if  you 
won’t  be  angry  at  my  saying  so,  I  think 
that  comes  of  the  life  you  lead.  Living 
with  a  brother  and  sister-in  law,  and  no 
settled  place  in  the  house  or  home  of  your 
own,  shutting  yourself  up  with  books,  or 
stealing  off  to  some  quiet  spot  to  read 
them,  and  going  out  all  night  when  you 
are  in  town  and  being  told,  no  matter 
where  you  are,  by  half  a  dozen  fellows 
that  they  are  in  love  with  you,  that  can’t 
be  a  healthy  sort  of  life  for  any  woman. 
You  will  lead  a  far  l»etter  and  more  natural 
one  if  you  settle  down  with  me,  as  I  hope 
you  will. 

Now  write  me  a  long  letter  and  tell  me 
all  that  is  in  your  heart  and  mind  about 
this.  Let  me  know  just  what  you  think, 
for  I  could  never  for  the  life  of  me  quite 
make  out  what  you  were  driving  at  when 
we  were  together.  But  above  all  tell  me 
that  you  love  me,  as  you  did  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  when  you  put  your  head  down  on  my 
arm  and  yet  would  never  say  the  plain 
honest  ”  Yes,”  I  tried  to  extract  from 
yon.  Then  I  will  somehow  make  time  to 
run  down  on  Saturday  and  stay  till  Mon- 
day,  as  I  long  to  do.  Good-night,  my 
dear  one. 

Ever  yours, 

P.S. —  Let  me  hear  by  return  if  you  can, 
for  I  have  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  one  way 
and  another  and  shall  be  glad  to  get  this 
off  my  mind. 

Lbttkr  hi. 

SUB. - BOMB  VIBWS  ON  MAKKIAOB. 

Get  it  off  your  mind  by  all  means.  I 
would  not  marry  you  for  the  world.  Marry 
your  cousin  Nell,  with  whom  you  will  jog 
along  well  enough,  go  in  for  Carpeth, 
raise  or  lower  your  tenants’  rents,  and 
settle  down  to  your  uneventful  life  with¬ 
out  me.  It  would  drive  me  mad.  There 
is  enough  of  nothing  in  your  heart  or  soul 
to  satisfy  me.  I  like  you  ;  I  have  loved 
you,  perhaps  I  do  still  ;  but  marry  you, 
no  ;  for  1  should  surely  run  away,  and 
before  a  year  was  over,  if  it  were  only  to 
hide  in  a  dim  corner  with  amused  eyes  to 
watch  your  perplexity.  I  see  how  good 
yon  are,  manly  and  straightforward,  all 
that  and  more,  but  to  settle  down  with 
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yon,  to  know  the  end  of  my  days,  almost 
as  well  as  the  beginning;,  to  live  through 
the  long  dull  resi>ectable  years  with  you, 

— no,  thank  you.  You  must  marry  your 
cousin  Nell  ;  and  I,  if  I  marry  at  all,  will 
marry  a  man  whose  future  is  not  unrolled, 
like  yours,  before  my  eyes — some  one  who 
has  it  in  him  to  leave  the  world  richer 
than  he  found  it,  who  will  teach  it,  or 
beautify  it,  or  make  it  in  some  way  In-tter 
because  he  has  been.  For  men  who  do 
this  are  the  masters  of  the  world,  and  men 
like  you,  rich  or  fairly  rich,  good,  plod¬ 
ding  and  painstaking,  are  their  servants. 
They  enjoy  your  acres,  which  you  keep 
trim  for  them,  your  houses,  the  doors  of 
which  open  wide  to  receive  them,  and  they 
pay  you  wages  in  the  shajve  of  benefits  you 
get  from  their  genius.  Yes,  you  will 
marry  your  cousin  Nell,  go  into  Parlia¬ 
ment,  helping  your  country  with  vote  or 
presence — for  that  is  how,  as  you  indicate, 
your  political  capacity  will  be  bounded  ; 
you  will  enjoy  your  easy-going  life  and 
die  when  your  turn  comes.  You  will  do 
no  work  that  others  could  not  do  equally 
well,  and  never  fret  or  fire  your  soul  with 
more  than  a  little  anxiety,  a  little  fatigue 
or  vexation,  and  even  these'will  calm  down 
or  be  forgotten  with  your  first  spoonful  of 
soup  at  dinner — your  dull,  well-mannered 
dinner  of  five  courses,  with  the  salad  and 
th»^ savory  left  out.  Oh,  my  dear,  whom 
I  loved  through  all  the  long,  still  days  of 
this  past  summer,  what  a  revelation  your 
letters  have  been  to  me.  I  should  go  mad 
if  I  married  you.  No,  if  I  marry  at  all, 
it  must  be  some  one  who  works --works 
truly,  not  for  himself  and  for  his  own 
position  or  respectability’s  sake,  but  for 
the  work’s  sake  and  the  world’s  sake  ;  a 
man  who  is  part  of  the  great  machinery 
that  models  the  future  ages,  not  a  mere 
idler  by  its  wheels,  hanging  about,  amus¬ 
ing  himself  for  his  day,  dying  when  his 
turn  comes,  and  leaving  no  trace  behind. 
There  are  crowds  of  these,  well  enough  in 
their  way,  with  their  cheery  voices  and 
pleasant  faces  ; — let  other  women  marry 
them.  The  world  would  be  a  terrible 
place  if  it  were  made  up  entirely  of  the 
minority  toward  which  my  soul  leans. 
There  would  be  all  to  work  but  none  to 
work  for,  all  to  give  and  none  to  receive. 
Yes,  the  world  is  well  for  the  like  of  you, 
for  the  majority  that  takes  life  easily,  bat¬ 
tling  a  little  for  itself  and  its  own,  leaving 
the  workers  to  build  up  the  world  ;  but  it 
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is  to  these  last  that  my  heart  goes  out.  A 
soldier  who  has  fought  for  his  own  land 
and  so  helped  its  people,  a  thinker  who 
unseen  himself  has  swayed  vast  numbers, 
a  lawgiver  who  has  devised  the  codes  by 
which  coming  races  may  guide  themselves, 
a  traveller  who  makes  the  first  lonely  track 
into  the  unknown  land  and  then  comes 
back  to  direct  the  road-makers  how  to 
work  on  toward  the  great  city  that  but  for 
him  would  have  been  wholly  unsuspected 
— any  one  of  these  holds  in  his  hand  the 
seed  of  immortality.  But  it  is  not  only 
the  leaders  who  have  it  ;  the  poet  who 
writes  and  the  singer  who  sings  the  words 
the  soldiers  hear  as  they  march  by  ;  the' 
beggar  who  sits  starving  in  his  garret,  all’ 
the  while  creating  that  for  which  the  wholo 
world  will  rejoice,  though  he  dies  or  goe* 
into  the  crowd  not  knowing,  letting  others 
get  the  reward  of  his  work  ;  the  martyr 
who  keeps  his  lips  shut  and  will  not  cry 
out  lest  others  should  lose  heart  ;  all  these, 
too — these  are  the  masters  who  prove  that 
greatness  is  a  thing  that  must  be  put  out¬ 
side  one’s  self  to  live.  With  one  of  these 
there  would  be  life  with  its  promises  and 
pos-sibilities,  a  chance  to  help,  though  it 
were  only  by  serving  the  worker  as  his 
servant.  Bitter  grief,  keen  disappoint¬ 
ment,  throbbing  pain  might  come  ;  what 
then  ?  It  is  for  their  alternatives  one 
makes,  and  what  chance  would  there  be 
of  them  along  your  monotonous  way  ? 
And  with  all  my  longings  and  ambitions, 
and  all  that  they  would  mean,  would  the 
pleasant  friendship  that  some  men  give 
their  wives,  that  you  in  fact  offer  me,  suf¬ 
fice  ?  And  the  realities  of  your  life,  would 
they  satisfy  me  ?  Not  quite.  I  should 
go  away.  I  remember  being  told  of  a 
woman  who  said  that  she  would  rather 
have  the  one  true  passionate  devotion  of 
the  worst  man  that  ever  lived  than  all  the 
affection,  and  respect,  and  regard,  but 
these  only,  that  the  best  could  give.  I 
did  not  understand  her  then.  I  do  now. 
For  the  first  has  in  him  the  fire  that  may 
any  day  leap  upward,  but  the  other  has 
only  an  even  light  by  which  one  would 
see  to  everlastingly  measure  and  excuse 
him.  Beside  the  first  one  might  walk 
through  hell  unheeding  its  flames,  beside 
the  last  heaven  itself  would  be  monotonous. 
This  is  what  I  meant  in  scotfing  at  good¬ 
ness,  what  I  mean  now  in  turning  almost 
with  a  shudder  from  the  idea  of  being 
your  wife,  even  though  I  still  bare  some 
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lingering  love  for  you.  The  boundaries 
of  goodness  are  known  well  enough,  but  in 
the  bare  possibilities  of  their  being  broken 
down  there  is  a  strange  uncertain  vista 
that  fascinates  me.  It  is  the  unknown 
quantities,  the  mysteries,  that  set  one 
thinking  and  make  one  eager.  Is  not  the 
world  itself  round,  so  that  we  see  but  a 
little  way  ahead  ?  How  then  can  you  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  accept  my  portion  of  it  so  flat¬ 
tened  and  laid  out  before  me  that  I  can 
almost  see  the  whiteness  of  my  own  tomb¬ 
stone  at  the  I  ther  end  f  No,  let  us  end 
it  all.  Go  to  your  life,  leave  me  to  mine. 
Marriage  between  us  is  not  possible.  A 
service  might  be  read  over  us,  one  roof 
might  cover  us,  one  name  identify  us  ; 
but  this  would  not  be  marriage,  only  a 
binding  tc^ether  by  a  ceremony  made  for 
those  not  strong  enough  to  stand  by  each 
other  without  it,  which  in  the  eyes  of  the 
outer  world  would  makes  ns  man  and  wife, 
yet  in  our  own  hearts  leave  us  miles  apart. 
The  most  dreamy  of  relationships  might 
be  marriage  rather  than  this  ;  nay,  I  can 
imagine  it  existing  between  two  people 
who  meet  but  half  a  dozen  times  in  their 
lives,  who  never  touch  hands,  who  but 
dimly  remember  each  other’s  faces,  and 
yet  w  hose  hearts  and  souls  steal  out  in  the 
silence  toward  each  other  and  meet  in 
some  strange  fashion  not  known  to  ordi¬ 
nary  men  and  women — an  aching,  almost 
passionate  love,  that  has  nothing  physical 
in  it,  and  that  seeks  no  human  symbol  for 
expression  save  that  which  puts  itself  forth 
in  their  work.  Even  this  would  satisfy  me 
better  than  what  you  offer  me,  in  which 
there  would  be  the  ever  longing  for  more 
than  you  could  even  compreheml.  And 
yet  it  would  not  satisfy  me.  1  am  not 
idealist  enough,  or  poet  either.  I  am  a 
woman  and  alive  to  my  Anger  ends,  and  if 
I  am  loved  at  all  would  be  loved  wholly 
and  altogether,  as  a  man  who  is  alive  too, 
and  part  of  the  living  world,  knows  how 
to  love.  I  want  a  face  that  satisAes  me 
to  look  at,  a  voice  to  hear,  a  hand  to  grip, 
a  Arm  and  even  footstep  to  listen  to  un¬ 
consciously  as  an  accompaniment  to  our 
talk  while  we  go  through  the  streets  to¬ 
gether.  I  cannot  help  caring  for  these 
things,  for  I  am  human  and  have  the  long¬ 
ings  of  human  womanhood.  But  there 
are  other  longings  too — longings  that  lift 
the  human  ones  up,  and  give  them  the 
idealism  that  is  necessary  to  one’s  soul’s 


salvation,  and  these  last  hang  on  to  the 
Arst — they  are  all  inseparable. 

I  have  written  on,  never  once  consider¬ 
ing  how  it  may  hurt  you.  It  is  betUr 
perhaps  if  1  do  hurt  you,  for  some  wounds 
must  be  seared  in  order  that  they  may  be 
healed.  Insulting,  heartless,  cruel,  some 
dolts  who  saw  this  letter  might  call  me, 
but  I  am  none  of  these.  I  have  spoken 
out  fearlessly  all  that  was  in  my  heart  and 
mind,  as  you  wished  me  to  do.  1  might 
have  been  more  gentle,  have  used  words 
less  plain,  and  so  nourished  my  own  vanity 
on  your  regrets  at  losing  me.  And  heart¬ 
less,  no.  If  I  were  I  should  be  content 
to  take  ease  and  comfort  and  the  world’s 
goods,  all  of  which  you  would  give  me  for 
my  portion,  and  concern  myself  about 
little  else,  should  be  content  with  the  sim¬ 
ple  affection  you  offer  me  instead  of  push¬ 
ing  it  away  because  my  hungry  heart  needs 
more.  We  had  our  summer  day,  dear, 
and  it  was  good  to  live  through  ;  but  now 
go  to  your  cousin  Nell,  contest  Carpeth, 
see  to  your  tenants,  and  good-by.  Yes, 
good-by,  dear  Englishman  ;  only  our  own 
land  could  have  produced  you,  and  in  a 
measure  I  am  proud  of  you,  as  I  am  of  all 
its  other  goodly  products.  But  for  warmth 
and  sunshine  one  goes  to  other  lands  than 
ours,  for  love  and  happiness  I  at  least 
must  go  to  other  heart  than  yours.  Bet¬ 
ter  for  you  that  it  is  so,  for  I  should  l«ve 
tried  you  sorely. 

Letter  IV. 

HK. — EXPOSTULATING. 

I  really  don’t  know  how  to  answer  your 
letter,  for  of  course  I  am  going  to  answer 
it  ;  it’s  odder  than  ever,  more  than  ever 
like  you,  my  darling.  You  are  not  very 
polite,  are  you  f  But  perhaps,  I  am  not 
either,  for  the  matter  of  that.  For  the 
life  of  me  I  can’t  understand  you,  can’t 
make  out  what  you  arc  driving  at,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  you  know  yourself.  You 
say  that  you  love  me,  then  why  on  earth 
can’t  you  be  content  to  marry  me  ?  I 
love  you,  1  am  very  fond  of  you,  though 
I  won’t  pretend  that  I  can  go  at  the  rate 
you  seem  to  desire  ;  but  as  I  said  in  my 
last  letter,  passion  soon  flzzles  out.  Ro¬ 
mance  is  all  very  well  while  you  are  young, 
but  middle-age  is  a  time  that  most  of  us 
come  to,  and  then  what’s  to  become  of 
it  I  As  for  life  with  me  being  so  dull,  we 
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can’t  be  always  going  in  for  excitement ; 
but  you  would  get  enough  of  it,  I  expect, 
and  you  could  make  yourself  prominent 
in  lots  of  ways  if  you  wished  to  do  so.  I 
would  do  anything  in  reason  to  make  you 
happy,  or  to  please  you  as  far  as  I  could. 

If  you  want  change  and  movement  and 
new  experiences,  we  might  go  about  a 
good  bit.  I  remember  your  saying  in  the 
summer-time  that  you  would  like  to  travel. 
We  might  go  and  look  up  some  scenery 
in  Italy  or  Switzerland,  or  if  you  wanted 
anything  more  extensive  take  a  run  over 
to  America,  though  I  don’t  expect  you 
wonld  find  that  very  exhilarating,  and  I 
never  cared  for  republics  myself.  Even 
Paris  is  spoiled  by  going  in  for  democracy 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  think  you  are  vexed  with  me  because 
I  told  you  frankly  that  if  you  would  not 
have  me  I  should  try  my  luck  with  N’ell. 
Blit  you  can’t  expect  me  to  keep  single 
because  you  don’t  think  me  lively  enough 
to  marry  yourself.  I  am  getting  on, 
thirty-six  next  January,  quite  time  that  I 
settled  down  ;  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  do 
so  ;  besides,  if  I  wait  too  long  no  one  will 
have  me.  Of  course  it  is  easy  enough  to 
talk  as  you  do,  but  take  my  word  for  it 
your  set  of  feelings  are  no  good  for  daily 
life.  They  are  all  very  well  in  the  books 
you  have  got  yourself  into  the  habit  of 
reading,  but  they  won’t  work  outside  the 
covers  in  which  you  find  them.  I  don’t 
believe  in  Darwin,  as  yon  know,  not  that 
I  ever  read  much  of  him,  I  confess,  but  I 
made  out  what  he  was  up  to  pretty  well  ; 
and  I  never  read  but  one  of  Zola’s  novels, 
and  as  that  was  a  translation  I  take  it  for 
granted  the  color  was  a  good  deal  toned 
down,  but  it  was  quite  snfficient  to  con¬ 
vince  me  that  women  did  well  not  to  read 
him  at  all.  I  say  this  becau-e  hits  in  your 
letter  sound  like  the  talk  one  hears  among 
the  prigs  whom  it  is  the  correct  thing  to 
meet  at  some  houses  nowadays,  or  the 
articles  one  sees  in  the  heavy  reviews. 
Not  that  I  ever  talk  much  to  the  first  or 
read  the  last — know  better  than  that,  mv 
darling.  I  prefer  being  on  the  river  witK 
yon.  But  one  can’t  help  knowing  what’s 
in  the  air,  and  it  all  somehow  harks  back 
to  Darwin  and  Zola,  two  schools,  or  what¬ 
ever  you  call  them,  that  seem  to  be  mn- 
ning  neck  and  neck  iust  now  among  the 
people  who  go  in  for  thinking.  But  they 
come  to  no  good,  dearest  ;  they  have  only 
made  you  want  some  artificial  kind  of 


career.  Now,  it’s  my  opinion  that  a  wom¬ 
an  ought  to  find  the  life  of  her  home  and 
the  companionship  of  her  husband,  and 
later  on  of  her  children,  sufiicient,  and 
that's  what  most  sensible  men  think  too. 
Content  yourself  with  them,  my  dear  one, 
and  give  yourself  to  me  with  a  light  heart. 
You  shall  indulge  in  as  many  fancies  as 
yon  please,  and  have  as  much  amusement 
as  I  can  reasonably  give  you,  and  we  will 
do  a  whole  lot  of  going  about  from  first  to 
last  if  you  like. 

Of  course  I  have  got  some  acres  and 
must  look  after  them,  if  it  is  only  to  keep 
them  trim,  as  you  say,  for  the  beggars 
you  call  my  masters  ;  and  as  for  fighting, 
or  inventing  things,  or  writing  books,  none 
of  these  is  in  my  line,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 
A  nice  comfortable  life,  enough  money, 
and  a  good  digestion  have  fallen  to  my 
share,  and  I  am  quite  content  with  it  ;  if 
you  fall  to  my  share  too,  I  shall  have 
nothing  else  to  wish  for,  after  I  have 
secured  Carpeth. 

I  cannot  think  what  has  changed  you 
all  of  a  sudden,  for  we  got  on  so  well  in 
the  summer,  and  we  managed  to  get  aw¬ 
fully  fond  of  each  other,  or  I  did  of  you, 
and  yon  at  any  rate  were  happy  enough 
with  me.  Be  happy  again,  my  darling  ; 
as  I  said  in  my  last  letter  I  say  again  in 
this,  I  love  yon  better  than  any  one  else, 
though  I  own  I  shall  try  and  win  Nell  if 
yon  throw  me  over.  But  don’t,  I  imploie 

Jrou,  just  for  the  sake  of  all  that  you  haA  e 
ately  taken  to  dream  about,  give  away 
realities.  Life  isn’t  a  thing  that  comrs 
to  us  more  than  once — in  this  world,  any¬ 
how — or  that  lasts  too  long,  and  it’s  a 
pity  not  to  make  the  best  of  it  ;  I  don’t 
think  that  you  would  make  the  worst  of  it 
by  giving  yourself  to  me.  Now  write  me 
another  of  your  queer  letters  if  you  like, 
and  say  not  only  that  you  love  me,  but 
that  you’ll  marry  me.  Yon  can’t  think 
how  happy  yon  wonld  make  me,  and  I 
won’t  believe  you  were  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  me  all  the  summer  ;  if  you 
were  not,  why  it’s  all  right,  and  let  us  get 
married  soon.  We  would  move  about  as 
much  as  yon  pleased  till  I  was  obliged  to 
be  back  in  England  again,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  that  is  what  yon  want  to  ease  off  some 
of  your  excitement  and  restlessness,  and 
make  you  content ,with  ordinary  life  again. 
Good-night,  dearest ;  write  at  once  and  let 
me  know  precisely  what  your  views  are  now. 

Affectionately  yours. 


L 
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Letter  V. 

SUE. - EXPLAINING  FARTHER,  AND  CON¬ 

CERNING  PASSION. 

No,  I  cannot  write  as  you  desire.  We 
arc  80  utterly  different.  A  mouth  ago  I 
did  not  see  it ;  now  I  do,  fur  your  letters 
have  made  all  things  clear.  By  the  river 
we  felt  the  same  breeze,  the  same  sun¬ 
shine  ;  we  thought  they  had  the  same 
effect  upon  us,  that  in  all  things  we  felt 
alike.  The  days  we  spent  together  were 
drowsy  summer  ones,  and  you  were  a 
dream  to  me  ;  perhaps  I  was  one  to  you. 
We  did  not  talk  much,  not  enough  to  find 
each  other  out,  and  it  is  to  that  we  owe 
our  memories.  I  am  glad  to  have  mine  ; 
I  wa.s  so  happy,  and  1  loved  you,  remem¬ 
ber,  which  sanctifies  them,  so  that  I  am 
not  ashamed  because  of  the  long  hours  in 
which  I  was  wholly  content. 

But  life  is  not  spent  by  the  river-side, 
or  in  a  dream.  The  summer  is  over,  we 
are  awake,  and  our  story  is  finished.  To 
attempt  to  live  our  lives  together  would 
l»e  madness.  Y ou  must  marry  your  cousin 
Nell.  She  will  be  a  better  wife  to  you 
than  I  could  be  at  my  best.  She  probably 
belongs  to  the  type  you  like,  and  that  the 
majority  of  men  like,  when  they  want  to 
marry  and  settle  down — the  wife  and 
home  and  motherhood  type  that  nineteen 
centuries  of  Christianity  have  taught  us, 
and  rightly,  to  admire.  But  1  do  not 
belong  to  it,  and  cannot. 

I  could  hardly  bear  to  read  your  offers 
of  travel.  It  was  as  though  you  were  try¬ 
ing  to  bribe  me  with  them,  knowing  that 
of  love  there  w.us  not  enough.  How 
dreary  those  journeys  would  be.  Worse 
even  than  the  long  evenings  when  we 
looked  at  each  other  across  the  dinner- 
table,  and  then  from  either  side  the  fire¬ 
place,  glancing  now  and  again  at  the  clock, 
thinking  how  slowly  it  went  toward  the 
point  at  which  we  might  rise,  and  with 
dull  satisfaction  feel  that  the  day  was  over. 
I  can  imagine  our  setting  out ;  I  can  see 
us  on  our  way,  you  with  your  time-table 
and  guide-book,  your  Gladstone  bag  and 
portmanteaus,  easy-going  and  good-tem¬ 
pered,  anxious  about  your  food  and  delib¬ 
erating  as  to  the  hotels,  always  spending 
your  money  with  an  easy  hand,  yet  seeing 
that  proper  attention  was  paid  you.  I  can 
almost  hear  what  yon  say  as  I  walk  beside 
you,  my  Englishman  in  tweeds,  along  the 
railway  platforms  ;  and  I  can  see  myself 


too,  a  little  tired  and  disagreeably  inclined 
toward  other  people,  snapping  at  my  maid 
for  being  forgetful,  yet  meekly  listening 
to  your  instructions.  How  we  should 
drag  through  the  cities,  looking  at  pic¬ 
tures  and  pretending  that  we  cared  about 
them,  or  yawn  at  table  d’hotes,  or  go  off 
to  see  bits  of  scenery  because  other  people 
went,  but  secretly  feeling  bored  by  them 
as  hy  most  things  ;  I  getting  more  and 
more  tired,  and  you  reflecting  that  after 
all  there  was  no  place  like  one’s  own  home. 
I  could  not  endure  it.  Yet  I  could  tramp 
gayly  in  tatters  across  great  plains  or  over 
the  mountain-tops  with  a  beggar  who  was 
a  poet,  a  mechanic  who  was  a  genius,  a 
dreamer  who  talked  of  a  waking  time  to 
come.  I  could  go  merrily  enough  through 
the  cities  though  we  had  never  a  coin  be¬ 
tween  us  to  pay  for  a  sheltering  roof. 
We  would  rest  beyond  the  gates,  crouch¬ 
ing  under  a  hedge  to  sleep,  and  sitting  by 
a  lonely  wayside  cook  our  scanty  food 
with  the  help  of  the  little  tin  canteen  we 
carried  with  us.  I  should  think  of  the 
time  when  the  city  we  had  left  would  ring 
with  my  hero’s  name,  of  how  he  would 
lead  his  soldiers  through  it,  or  teach  those 
who  wanted  to  learn,  or  help  those  who 
suffered  now  and  must  wait  till  he  was 
ready.  “  They  do  not  know  his  name 
yet,”  I  should  say  to  myself  ;  ‘‘  they  did 
nut  even  look  up  at  his  face  as  we  passed 
by,  but  they  will,  they  shall,  for  some  day 
the  whole  wide  woild  will  be  but  the  set¬ 
ting  for  his  work.”  All  nonsense  and  ex¬ 
aggeration,  you  will  say.  Yes,  dear  ;  it 
is,  and  I  know  it.  But  over  a  bridge 
built  of  dreams  and  exaggerations  Love 
often  goes  blindfold  toward  the  realities  it 
may  never  reach  itself,  leaving  a  track  that 
the  stronger  may  follow,  and  would  not 
have  thought  out  for  themselves.  To  the 
lovers  and  the  dreamers  and  enthusiasts  it 
is  sometimes  given  to  move  the  world  with 
their  shoulders  ;  the  plodders  do  it  stone 
by  stone  while  the  ages  admire  their  pa¬ 
tience.  The  last  are  like  schoolboys  learn¬ 
ing,  but  to  the  first  the  heavens  and  belKs 
have  whispered. 

Passion  soon  fizzles  out,  you  say,  and 
you  think  only  of  the  passion  of  a  wicked 
French  novel.  There  is  another  type  of 
man  unlike  enough  to  your  healthy  manly 
self  who  dues  this — the  man  who  is  above 
all  things  intellectual,  who  has  much  book- 
knowledge,  and  has  read  and  remembered 
and  stored  his  mind  with  the  work  of 
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other  men,  so  that  his  talk  and  writings 
are  full  of  literary  allusion.  Through  his 
mind  there  HIters  constantly  a  stream  of 
other  men’s  thoughts  ;  if  that  gave  out 
his  mind  would  be  empty,  for  he  creates 
nothing.  His  mission  he  takes  to  be  to 
tinker  at  other  men’s  work  and  appraise 
it,  and  he  does,  seeing  it  usually  by  a  bor¬ 
rowed  light.  Learned  and  lukewarm,  cold 
and  cynical  toward  most  things  that  have 
not  been  dust  these  hundred  years,  he  has 
no  more  passion  in  him  than  he  has  geni¬ 
us.  An  odd,  incomplete  creature,  a  mod¬ 
ern  refinement,  for  he  would  often  be  a 
little  fashionable  in  these  latter  days  and 
is  to  be  met  with  at  dinner-tables  and 
country  houses,  and  traced  in  our  literary 
journals,  I  sometimes  wonder  where  the 
good  of  him  comes  in,  for  he  gives  the 
world  nothing  that  is  his  own,  and  that 
which  he  finds  ready  to  hand  is  no  better 
for  his  commenting  and  ganiishing,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  It  is  him,  I  think,  on 
whom  your  mind  is  running  when  you  talk 
of  Zola  and  Darwin,  but  he  has  nothing 
in  common  with  either,  and  you  and  he 
have  nothing  in  common,  which  is  all  to 
the  good  of  you — except  that  both  of  yon 
think  that  passion  is  usually  dashed  with 
wickedness,  and  has  but  one  meaning  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  The  very  word  you  consider 
an  undesirable  one  to  use,  especially  be¬ 
fore  women  or  in  polite  society.  You  are 
not  quite  sure  th.at  it  is  proper. 

But  the  passion  I  mean,  and  would  have 
in  my  lover’s  heart,  was  in  Joan’s  when 
she  rode  into  Itheims  to  crown  her  king. 
If  it  had  hut  lasted  a  little  longer  it  would 
have  deadened  the  outward  flames  at  her 
burning,  and  her  shrieks  would  not  have 
echoed  in  our  ears  through  all  the  cen¬ 
turies.  It  was  in  Napoleon’s  heart  when 
he  strode  on  before  his  army  and  thought 
the  whole  world  would  be  bis.  It  was  in 
Samuel  PlimsoH's  heart  when  he  stepped 
forth  and  by  a  passionate  moment  won  his 
cause.  A  score  of  men  along  the  benches 
might  have  lulled  each  other  with  their 
dull  platitudes  for  a  score  of  years  without 
doing  what  that  one  moment’s  fire  did. 
it  is  in  the  novice’s  heart  when  she  hears 
the  great  gate  clang  behind  her,  and  rais¬ 
ing  her  clasped  hands,  thinks  that  she  will 
surely  one  day  scale  the  heights  of  heaven 
and  see  her  Saviour’s  face.  Read  “  St. 
Agnes’  Eve” — Tennyson’s,  not  Keats’s, 
I  mean — and  you  will  understand.  My 
heart  has  stirred  to  it  till  I  could  have 


thrown  the  book  aside,  and  walking 
through  the  frosty  snow  to  the  convent, 
have  besought  them  to  let  me  in  for  one 
moment  to  stand  beside  the  white  veiled 
figure,  and  see  the  light  as  it  never  is  seen 
by  the  savers  of  prayers  and  singers  of 
hymns  in  the  stifling  churches  of  the 
world.  But  this  was  only  a  passing  feel¬ 
ing,  a  power  of  the  poet’s,  that  proves 
him  and  not  one’s  self.  And  it  is  not  the 
whole  of  what  I  mean,  for  I  want  all  that 
is  in  the  novice’s  heart,  but  more  added 
on.  I  do  not  want  your  reverence,  I  told 
you,  and  that  is  true,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  be  good,  absolutely  good,  for  that 
means  being  bound  by  finite  possibilities, 
and  it  is  the  infinite  in  all  things,  good 
and  evil,  that  has  the  eternal  power.  And 
I  would  like  all  feelings  in  my  lover’s 
heart  to  have  their  fling,  while  we,  whom 
the  issue  most  concerned,  breathlessly 
awaited  the  result,  leaning  to  this  side  or 
to  that  according  to  our  strength,  or  that 
which  was  brought  to  bear  on  it.  For 
men  and  women  are  not  meant  to  kill  their 
strongest  feelings  and  impulses,  but  only 
to  understand  them,  to  know  when  to  gov¬ 
ern  or  to  let  themselves  be  governed.  To 
this  last  knowledge  the  world  owes  the 
greatest  deeds  that  men  have  done.  In 
passion  there  is  fire,  and  does  not  fire 
purify  as  well  as  burn  ?  The  prairie  flames 
sweep  all  growths  before  them  as  they 
make  unflinchingly  toward  their  goal,  and 
the  goal  of  passionate  love  at  its  highest 
is  achievement  that,  but  for  its  sake,  would 
never  have  been  gained.  It  is  the  achieve¬ 
ment  I  long  for,  not  for  myself,  but  for 
my  best-loved  ;  I  would  go  away  if  he 
willed  it,  when  he  needed  me  no  more, 
and  bo  remembered  nowhere  save  in  his 
heart.  I  should  know  the  fire  there.  Di<l 
not  Prometheus  filch  it  from  heaven  ?  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  mount  higher  and  higher  on 
good  work  done  till  it  touched  the  heavens 
again. 

But  all  this  you  think  mere  craving  for 
excitement,  a  lack  of  repose,  an  aching  to 
be  prominent.  It  is  none  of  these.  Still 
in  my  heart  there  is  nevertheless  a  leaning 
forward  toward  the  future — not  my  own 
future,  but  the  whole  world’s.  Nonsense, 
you  will  say,  what  have  I  to  do  with  that  ? 
We  have  all  to  do  with  it ;  we  cannot  sep¬ 
arate  ourselves  off  from  it,  for  tiiis  present 
self  consciousness  that  we  call  life  is  net 
the  whole  of  us  unless  we  choose.  There 
is  one  thing  ours  from  the  time  we  enter 
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the  world,  if  we  did  but  know  it — it  is 
part  of  life’s  mystery  that  we  should  so 
seldom  know  it — the  power  to  fashion  our 
own  immortality,  not  in  our  own  bodies, 
hut  in  the  things  we  do.  A  sort  of  choice, 
or  chance — which  is  it  f — seems  to  be 
ours,  to  seek  the  stars  or  tread  the  depths. 
Have  we  not  come  out  of  the  past  leaving 
strange  histories  we  cannot  even  remem¬ 
ber  behind  us  ?  Here  in  our  present  day 
we  choose,  so  it  is  given  to  me  to  feel, 
whether  we  will  let  the  potentialities 
stamp  us  out,  or  whether  having  in  some 
shape  paid  the  world  for  its  light  and  shel¬ 
ter,  its  love  and  joy,  though  its  alterna¬ 
tives  were  pain  and  woe,  we  go  on  into 
the  future  ages  stronger  for  that  with 
which  we  have  nourished  our  souls.  Oh, 
my  dear,  it  is  not  excitement  that  I  want. 
I  believe  I  could  wait  long  years  to  meet 
a  single  day,  and  having  known  it  live 
long  years  again  remembering,  though 
never  a  ripple  stirred  Time’s  surface  be¬ 
fore  or  after.  But  I  could  not  be  content 
with  your  life  and  its  lack  of  possibilities. 
You  would  not  ask  me  to  go  to  you  luin- 
giy  if  you  had  no  food,  shivering  if  you 
had  no  shelter  f  'Yet  this  would  be  little 
beside  the  starvation  you  offer  me.  Why 
should  I  give  up  to  you  all  my  chances, 
all  my  ambitions,  my  hopes  and  longings, 
the  wild  love  and  s^isfying  life  that  may 
be  mine — nay,  my  pain  and  bitter  woe, 
for  I  would  miss  none — and  the  work  that 
will  surely  some  time  come  to  my  eager 
hands  and  heart,  for  what  f  To  please 
you  now  for  just  a  little  space,  till  you 
awoke  to  realize  that  life  together  was  not 
what  you  had  imagined  it  would  l>e,  that 
something  was  wrong,  was  missing,  you 
could  not  tell  what ;  while  I,  who  had 
never  slept,  would  understand  well  enough 
all  the  time,  and  some  day,  feeling  the 
twitch  of  the  demon’s  finger  on  my  arm 
and  his  whisper  in  my  ear  I  should  vanish, 
how  or  where  I  should  hardly  know.  For 
the  marriage  vow  between  us  would  not 
be  one  that  bound  my  soul,  and  my  feet 
would  be  swift  to  follow  that  whither  it 
went.  To  hold  fast  by  one’s  soul  as  long 
as  may  be  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Gods. 

It  is  no  use  saying  more.  Perhaps  you 
are  right  in  thinking  that  I  don’t  know 
what  I  am  driving  at.  Do  any  of  us 
know  whither  we  are  going  ?  But  that 
^oes  not  prevent  us  from  feeling  driven  ; 
and  this  1  know,  that  the  fates  are  driving 
me  with  a  strong  hand  away  from  you. 


We  shall  never  get  nearer  to  each  other 
though  I  write  on  and  yon  read  on  for¬ 
ever.  Be  content  with  the  past.  I  have 
loved  you.  I  do.  But  not  with  the  love 
that  would  let  me  be  your  wife,  content 
to  spend  my  days  by  your  side,  trying  to 
make  your  days  nappy  ;  perhaps  it  is  some 
of  your  own  good-for-wear-and-tear  affec¬ 
tion  that  I  give  you  back.  I  do  not  know. 
There  are  many  men  like  you,  thank  God, 
— many  good  women  to  mate  with  them, 
crowds  of  you  both,  happy  enough  to 
walk  along  the  beaten  track  with  your 
fellows,  doing  as  they  do,  being  as  they 
are,  a  rest  and  comfort  for  the  like  of  me 
to  take  shelter  with  sometimes,  but  not  to 
abide  with  always.  For  your  place  is  in 
your  home,  and  your  duties  are  to  fulfil 
the  easy  obligations  that  keep  it  going  ; 
but  mine,  in  some  strange  fashion,  seems 
to  be  along  the  world’s  highway,  staying 
now  and  again  in  its  workshops,  though  it 
be  but  to  watch  my  masters,  or  to  be 
cuffed  and  made  to  stand  aside  till  my 
own  turn  comes.  Perhaps  I  should  be 
happier  if  I  were  like  your  cousin  Nell, 
and  could  be  satisfied — but  I  cannet. 
Home  and  its  influences  ;  a  husband  who 
would  love  me  and  to  love  back  and  help 
in  an  easy  routine  like  yours  ;  children 
with  their  games  and  laughter,  growing 
up  to  be  the  world's  good  citizens — some¬ 
times  it  comes  into  my  heart  to  long  for 
these,  to  ache  for  the  rest  they  would 
mean,  the  simple  life  and  farther-reaching 
power  than  those  who  live  within  its 
fences  think,  the  safe  and  even  way  that 
most  women  yearn  to  walk,  looking 
neither  op  at  the  heights  nor  down  at  the 
depths,  but  only  at  the  road  before  them, 
content  enough  to  tread  it.  But  no.  It 
is  so  strange,  this  inner  life,  witli  the  out¬ 
ward  one  that  hides  it — the  brother  and 
his  delicate  wife,  the  visitors  coming  and 
going,  the  dugs  and  the  horses,  the  long 
rides  and  walks,  the  pulls  on  the  river  or 
the  dreaming  beside  it,  the  going  to  town 
or  to  country  houses  and  the  hurry  of  life 
there,  the  men,  “  the  half  a  dozen  fel¬ 
lows”  as  you  call  them,  who  talk  of  love, 
not  knowing  how  much  or  how  little  they 
mean.  It  all  seems  a  little  way  off  from 
me,  and  yet  I  am  here  in  the  midst.  You  ! 
Oh,  but  it  has  been  all  a  sad  mistake.  I 
loved  you,  and  thought  you  understood. 
That  you  love  me,  or  have  loved  me,  I 
know  well  enough  ;  but  there  is  a  great 
space  between  us,  a  desert  in  which  we 
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should  have  to  walk  if  we  tried  to  be  to- 
jjether.  No,  a|;ain  and  forever,  no.  Your 
life  stands  out  clear  before  you,  but  some¬ 
thing  tells  me  that  mine  has  other  chapters 
than  this.  There  are  some  words  that 
went  to  my  heart  long  ago.  Oh,  my  dear 
Englishman,  perhaps  you  will  say  that 
they  were  written  by  an  improper  poet 
Zola  and  Swinburne  !  Marry  your  cousin 
Neil  by  all  means.  I  do  but  watch  and 
wait  like  those — 

'* - who  rest  not ;  who  think  long 

Till  they  discern  as  from  a  bill 

At  the  sun's  hour  of  morning  song, 

Known  of  souls  only,  and  those  souls  free. 
The  sacred  spaces  of  the  sea.” 

Some  day  perhaps  I  shall  see  and  know 
more,  but  then  I  shall  not  be  here.  Good- 
by,  once  again. 

Letter  VI. 

HIS  MOST  INTIMATE  FRIEND. — CONSOLING. 

Dear  E - ,  I  don’t  think  you  an  aw¬ 

ful  cad  for  sending  on  her  letters,  and  I 
don’t  wonder  at  your  being  puzzled  by 
them.  Of  course  I  will  keep  their  contents 
hidden  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  my 
soul.  They  are  not  like  ordinary  love- 
letters — thank  heaven.  For  a  nice  little 
note,  with  a  monogram  in  the  corner,  a 
word  or  two  doubtfully  spelled,  and 
crammed  full  of  dears  and  darlings,  is 
worth  a  stack  of  these,  which  might  have 
been  written  to  her  great  grandmother. 

I  take  her  in  pretty  well.  She  isn’t  al¬ 
together  a  fool,  you  know  ;  but  she  is  one 
of  the  large-minded,  great  sonled  people, 
longing  to  suffer  and  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  for 
the  good  of  the  world,  who  are  such  a 
nuisance  nowadays.  She  means  well,  but 
she  would  be  death  to  marry  ;  there’s  no 
knowing  what  she  would  be  up  to  by  the 


time  she  was  thirty.  The  amazing  thing 
about  it  is  that  if  I  remember  rightly  she 
is  that  pretty  woman  who  came  over  with 
the  Fenwicks  to  my  aunt’s  place  last  Eas¬ 
ter.  She  was  about  six  or  seven-and- 
twenty,  played  lawn-tennis  better  than  any 
one  else,  flirted  all  round,  and  Anally 
drove  herself  away  on  a  high  dog-cait 
with  a  learned,  half-starved-looking  cuss, 
from  whom  she  was  probably  imbibing 
some  of  these  notions.  Nature  made  a 
mistake  in  sorting  out  her  physique  ;  she 
ought  to  have  been  tall  and  lank,  with 
long  arms,  high  cheek-bones,  and  a 
washed-out  complexion.  All  the  same, 
in  spite  of  her  good  looks,  I  shudder  to 
think  of  her  as  mistress  of  Bingwell.  The 
only  good  bit  in  the  whole  of  her  letters 
is  the  polite  allusion  to  the  savory  and  the 
salad.  That  looks  as  if  she  could  order  a 
dinner  ;  but  she  would  probably  foiget  to 
do  so  half  her  time,  and  I  suppose  she 
would  scorn  to  eat  it — though  the  material 
side  of  her  doesn’t  seem  to  be  undevel¬ 
oped.  Before  she  had  been  installed  a 
month  you  can  bet  she  would  have  shocked 
the  neighbors  and  fought  with  the  par¬ 
son.  And  what  a  woman  she  would  be 
to  stay  with  !  She  would  have  an  open 
contempt  for  her  visitors  all  round,  and 
lead  them  a  nice  life,  except  the  unwashed 
few  she  calls  the  masters  of  the  world.  It 
is  really  a  tine  name,  if  you  come  to  thii  k 
of  it  ;  somehow  it  reminds  me  of  Spain, 
where  every  beggar  in  tatters  asking  for 
ciiartos  is  a  gentleman.  No,  old  man, 
marry  your  cousin  Nell  (in  spite  of  her 
fancy  for  life’s  alternatives,  she  doesn’t 
seem  to  like  that  one  of  yours),  or  any 
other  sensible  girl  who  doesn’t  think  she 
has  a  destiny  or  a  mission,  and  thank  your 
stars  that  this  magnifleent  person  would 
not  have  you.  Ever  yours, 

— Fortnightly  Review. 
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Sir  Alfred  Lvall’s  “  Verses  Written 
in  India”  *  will  he  read  with  the  liveliest 
enjoyment  and  admiration  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  less  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  poetical  form,  which  is 
good,  though  not  supremely  good, — than 
on  account  of  the  keen  vision  they  em- 


*  Kegan  Paul  A  Co. 


body  into  the  general  effect  produced  by 
our  great  Oriental  dependency  on  the  im¬ 
agination  of  a  man  of  large  powers  and  of 
a  broadly  contemplative  nature.  From 
first  to  la.st,  the  stamp  of  the  East  is  upon 
these  verses,  and  the  only  pieces  which 
are  not  stamped  with  that  stamp, — the 
translation  from  the  German,  one  of  the 
adaptations  from  Horace,  and  ”  Amor  in 
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Extremis,” — miss  the  effect  of  originality 
too.  Indeed,  the  attempt  to  express  the 
rustic  deserter’s  passion,  and  impatience 
with  his  spiritual  adviser,  is  curiously  in- 
elective.  The  real  merit  of  these  verses 
is  tiie  singularly  strong  impression  they 
give  us  not  merely  or  mainly  of  the  Indian 
sddier’s  life,  and  of  the  scenery  which 
I  aves  its  imprint  on  his  brain,  but  of  the 
eTect  produced  by  the  spectacle  of  India, 
a<  well  as  by  the  spectacle  of  our  work  in 
I  idia,  and  of  the  profound  contempt  with 
which  the  true  Oriental  mind  regards  it, 
oi  a  man  of  high  speculative  power  and 
not  very  deep  or  tenacious  moral  beliefs. 
There  is  nothing  like  the  daily  spectacle 
of  a  great  world  with  which  one  has  no 
intimate  sympathy  and  no  close  aflinity, 
rushing  on  its  way,  year  after  year,  before 
one’s  eyes,  and  eyeing  us  with  a  singular 
mixture  of  external  respect  and  interior 
scorn,  for  implanting  and  deepening  that 
sense  of  the  illusory  nature  of  all  earthly 
aims  and  the  futile  issue  of  all  earthly 
energies,  with  which  Sir  Alfred  Lyall’s 
volume  is  saturated  from  the  first  page  to 
th^  last.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  vision 
of  a  world  toward  which  he  seems  to  dis¬ 
charge  so  external  a  function, — rather  the 
function  of  a  disinterested  mitigating 
agency,  a  guardian  angel  of  very  limited 
powers,  than  the  function  of  an  actor  in 
its  dramas, — tends  to  deepen  that  concep¬ 
tion  of  fateful  and  inexorable  sequence 
which  every  mighty  array  of  energies  over 
which  we  have  no  control  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  upon  us,  but  still  more  that  the 
glimpse  which  such  a  man  as  Sir  Alfred 
Lvall  obtains  of  the  utterly  superficial 
character  of  the  English  induence  in  In¬ 
dia,  and  of  the  wonder  and  aversion  with 
which  our  efforts  arc  on  the  whole  viewed, 
compels  him  to  regard  himself  and  his 
countrymen  in  the  light  in  which  most  of 
the  natives  of  India  regard  them,  as  emis- 
s-iries  from  an  alien  sphere,  whom  a  singu- 
lir  freak  of  destiny  has  compelled  to  de¬ 
scend,  almost  like  aerolites,  upon  it,  pro¬ 
ducing  some  explosive  thunder  and  a  great 
disturbance  of  the  atmosphere  and  quaking 
o’  the  soil,  but  with  as  little  evidence  of 
free  choice  on  their  own  part,  and  as  much 
appearance  of  being  storm-driven,  as  char¬ 
acterized  the  plundering  hordes  of  Mahrat- 
tas  who  used  to  descend  upon  the  richest 
provinces  of  India  before  our  rule  began. 
A  great  thinker  has  said  that  when  once 
men  really  begin  to  look  at  themselves 


from  the  outside,  as  external  phenomena, 
they  lose  the  sense  of  free  agency  and 
begin  to  believe  that  all  their  actions  are 
inexorably  determined  by  the  long  line 
of  antecedent  causes,  just  as  they  regard 
the  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  changes 
of  the  tides  as  inexorably  determined  by 
the  physical  forces  therein  embodied.  If 
this  be  true,  as  we  think  it  is,  it  is  not 
hard  to  understand  why  men  like  Sir  Al¬ 
fred  Lyall,  with  lively  imaginations,  who 
have  closely  watched  the  impressions  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  English  rulers  of  India  on  the 
people, — the  shalluwncss  of  the  moral  im¬ 
pression  produced, — the  desjmndent  resig¬ 
nation  with  which  the  natives  of  India 
have  recognized  our  superior  force, —  the 
speculative  scorn  with  which  they  have  re- 
ganled  our  pride  in  conquest  and  in  the 
organization  of  government, — should  look 
even  at  themselves,  as  Mr.  Kinglake  says 
that  the  Oriental  races  look  upon  us,  as 
‘‘  curious,  unaccountable,  uncomfortable 
works  of  God,  which  may  have  been  sent 
for  some  good  purpose,  to  be  revealed 
hereafter.”  However,  our  agnostic  poet 
would  hardly  have  added  the  latter  clause, 
though  he  would  not  go  quite  so  far  in 
the  confidence  of  his  negations  as  to  de¬ 
clare  the  dubious  surmise  as  to  ”  some 
good  purpose”  to  be  hereafter  revealed, 
strictly  impossible.  Take,  for  instance, 
this  vivid  and  cynical  little  poem  on  “  The 
I.and  of  Kegrets.”  First  the  poet  specu¬ 
lates  on  the  motives  that  lead  the  Anglo- 
Indian  to  India  in  precisely  the  same  mood 
in  which,  no  doubt,  he  has  discerned  that 
the  acuter  natives  speculate,  putting 
“  piety”  on  the  same  level  as  a  motive 
with  “  dulness”  and  “  debts,”  in  other 
words,  treating  it  as  involving  not  an  atom 
more  real  freedom  of  choice  and  action  : 
then  he  describes  the  oppressive  effect  on 
the  mind  produced  by  Eastern  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  superstition,  the  vain  worships, 
the  reckless  processions,  the  myriad  echoes 
of  meaningless  cries,  that  go  up  from  that 
toiling  and  suffering  land  ;  then  he  glances 
at  the  long  history  of  war  and  conquest, 
and  the  teeming  philosophies  of  illusion 
which  have  characterized  the  Indian  past  ; 
and  finally  he  comes  back  to  the  glamour 
which  the  story  of  these  things  produced 
on  the  English  imagination,  and  to  the 
disappointment  which  must  follow  the  man 
who  yields  to  it,  and  sums  up  the  whole 
life  of  the  Anglo  Indian  as  a  blunder  in 
bis  last  verse  : — 
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Thb  Land  or  Reobxtb. 

(‘Yea,  they  thoaxht  ecorn  of  that  pl<!a«ant  land.’— 
P$atvu.) 

WLal  far-reachinc  NenieaiH  steered  him 
From  his  home  by  the  cool  of  the  sea  ? 
When  he  left  the  fair  country  that  reared  him, 
When  he  left  her,  his  mother,  for  thee. 
That  restless,  disconsolate  worker 
Who  strains  now  in  rain  at  thy  nets, 

O  sultry  and  sombre  Norerca  ! 

O  Laud  of  Regrets  ! 

What  lured  him  to  life  in  the  tropic  ? 

Did  he  venture  for  fame  or  for  pelf  ? 

Did  he  seek  a  career  philanthropic  ? 

Or  simply  to  l>etter  himself  ? 

But  whate'er  the  temptation  that  brought  him. 
Whether  piety,  dnlness,  or  debts. 

Ho  is  thine  for  a  price,  thou  hast  bought  him, 
O  Land  of  Regrets  ! 

He  did  list  to  the  yoire  of  a  siren. 

He  was  caught  by  the  clinking  of  gold. 

And  the  slow  toil  of  Europe  seemed  tiring. 
And  the  gray  of  his  fatherland  cold  ; 
lie  must  haste  to  the  gardens  of  Circe  ; 

What  ails  him,  the  slave,  that  he  frets 
In  thy  service  ?  O  Isidy  sans  tnerci  / 

O  Land  of  Regrets  1 

From  the  East  came  the  breath  of  its  odors 
And  its  heat  melted  soft  in  the  haze. 

While  he  dimly  descried  thy  pagodas, 

O  Cybele,  ancient  of  days  ; 

Heard  the  hum  of  thy  mystic  processions. 
The  echo  of  myriads  who  cry. 

And  the  wail  of  their  vain  intercessions. 
Through  the  bare  empty  vault  of  the  sky. 

Did  he  read  of  the  lore  of  thy  sages  ? 

Of  thy  worship  by  mountain  and  flood  ? 

Did  he  muse  o’er  thy  annals  ?  the  pages 
All  blotted  with  treason  and  blood  ; 

Thy  chiefs  and  thy  dynasties  reckon  ? 

Thy  armies— he  saw  them  come  forth 
O’er  the  wide  stony  wolds  of  the  Dekhan, 
O'er  the  cities  and  plains  of  the  North. 

He  was  touched  with  the  tales  of  our  glory. 
He  was  stirred  by  the  clash  and  the  jar 
Of  the  nations  who  kill  con  amort, 

The  fury  of  races  at  war  ; 

'Mid  the  crumbling  of  royalties  rotting 
Each  cursed  by  a  knave  or  a  fool. 

Where  kings  and  fanatics  are  plotting 
He  dreamed  of  a  power  and  a  rule  ; 

Hath  he  come  now,  in  season,  to  know  thee  ; 

Hath  he  seen,  what  a  stranger  forgets, 

All  the  graveyards  of  exiles  below  thee, 

O  Land  of  Regrets  ? 

Has  he  learned  how  thy  honors  are  rated  ? 

Has  he  cast  his  accounts  in  thy  school  ? 
With  the  sweets  of  authority  sated. 

Would  he  give  up  bis  throne  to  be  cool. 
Doth  he  curse  Oriental  romancing. 

And  wish  be  bad  toiled  all  his  day. 

At  the  Bar,  or  the  Banks,  or  financing. 

And  got  damned  in  a  commonplace  way  ? 


Thou  hast  tracked  him  with  duns  and  diseases. 
And  he  lies,  as  thy  scorching  winds  blow. 
Recollecting  old  England’s  sea  breezes. 

On  his  back  in  a  lone  bungalow  ; 

At  the  slow  coming  darkness  repining  — 

How  he  girds  at  the  sun  till  it  sets. 

As  he  marks  the  long  shadows  declining 
O’er  the  Land  of  Regrets. 

Let  him  cry,  as  thy  blue  devils  seize  him, 

O  stepmother,  careless  as  Fate, 

He  may  strive  from  thy  bonds  to  release  him. 
Thou  bast  passed  him  his  sentence — Too 
Late  ; 

He  has  found  what  a  blander  his  youth  is. 

His  prime  what  a  straggle,  and  yet 
Has  to  learn  of  old  age  what  the  truth  is 
In  the  Land  of  Regret.” 

That  is  a  poem  which,  we  venture  to  say, 
will  become  historical  as  a  summary  of 
the  more  cynical  view  of  Anglo-Indian  en- 
terjiri-se  and  effort  in  “  The  Land  of  Re¬ 
grets.”  And  what  that  poem  gives  in 
little,  the  whole  volume  expands.  Here, 
for  instance,  in  the  striking  little  poem 
which  opens  the  book,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall 
gives  us  the  genuine  Maliuroinedan’s  view 
of  the  results  of  our  rule  in  India.  AVe 
select  the  last  three  verses  : — 

”  Tell  me,  ye  men  of  Islam,  who  are  rotting 
in  shameful  ease. 

Who  wrangle  before  the  Feringhee  for  a 
poor  man’s  last  rupees, 

.4re  ye  better  than  were  your  fathers,  who 
plundered  with  old  Cheetoo, 

And  who  fleeced  the  greedy  traders,  as  the 
traders  now  fleece  you  ? 

Yes,  and  here’s  one  of  them  coming,  my  fa¬ 
ther  gave  him  a  bill  ; 

I  have  paid  the  man  twice  over,  and  here 
I'm  paying  him  still  ; 

He  shows  me  a  long  stamp-paper,  and  must 
have  my  land,  must  he  ? 

If  I  were  twenty  year  younger  he’d  get  six 
feet  by  three. 

And  if  I  were  forty  years  younger,  with  my 
life  before  me  to  choose, 

I  wouldn’t  be  lectured  by  Kafirs,  or  bullied 
by  fat  Hindoos  ; 

But  I’d  go  to  some  far-off  country  where 
Musalmans  still  are  men. 

Or  take  to  the  jangle,  like  Cheetoo,  and  die 
in  the  tiger’s  den.” 

Then  in  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
poems, — the  most  remarkable,  at  least, 
viewed  from  the  English  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture, — he  paints  the  reverie  of  an  Anglo- 
Indian  ill  the  Mutiny,  who  is  going  to  die 
iK'cause  he  will  not  profess  his  belief  in 
Mahommed,  although  he  is  a  thorough 
agnostic,  and  has  no  Christian  faith  to 
make  fidelity  to  any  higher  religion  cither 
a  duty  or  a  ground  of  eternal  hope, — 
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“  LiMTing  my  life  in  ita  fall  noonday. 

And  no  one  to  know  why  I  flang  it  away.’* 

Then  come  brief,  vivid  picturea  of  tbe  aul> 
try,  monotonoua,  external  life  in  India  ; 
Uien  a  sketch  of  Rajpoto  rebels’  destesta- 
tion  of  the  dull  English  rigimt,  as  keen 
and  clear  as  that  of  the  Mahommedan 
brigand  with  which  tbe  book  opened. 
Then  come  the  meditations  of  a  Hindoo 
Prince,  penetrated,  of  course,  by  the  phi¬ 
losophy,  or  rather  ihe  despair  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  contained  in  the  creed  that  all  is  illu- 
sioti ;  then  we  have  a  living  portrait  of  a 
Rajpoot  chief’s  conception  of  life  and  war 
and  pleasure  ;  then,  again,  little  etchings 
of  Indian  life,  with  the  picture  of  English 
sports  thus  watched  by  a  Mahommedan  : — 

“  Near  me  a  Masalmin,  oivil  and  mild. 

Watched  as  the  shattlecocks  rose  and  fell. 
And  he  said,  as  he  counted  his  beads  and 
smiled, 

‘  God  smite  their  souls  to  the  depths  of 
heU.’  " 

Then  we  have  a  disagreeable  tale  of  the 
Mutiny,  relating  an  English  wife’s  unfaith¬ 
fulness  and  her  husband’s  murder,  in  the 
fiercest  moment  of  tbe  struggle  ;  then 
some  admirable  glimpses  of  Afghan  trou¬ 
bles,  and  Abdur  Rahman’s  soliloquy  upon 
them  ;  then  a  Mahommedan  fanatic’s 
scornful  sermon  to  the  feeble  Mahomme- 
dans  of  Lower  Bengal  ;  then  one  or  two 
readings  of  Jewish  history,  and  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Roman  rulers  of  Judisa  ; 
and  then  more  pictures  of  the  message  of 
the  West  to  the  East, — a  very  dreary  mes¬ 
sage  of  civil  order  and  material  prosperity, 
— and  of  the  East  to  the  West,  a  very 
scornful  repudiation  of  all  interest  in  that 
prosperity.  Finally,  in  a  poem  on  “  Siva,” 
which  precedes  “  Tbe  L^nd  of  Regrets” 
already  given,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  sums  up 
the  lower  Hindoo  creed,  the  belief  in  the 
sensuous  transformation  of  life  into  death 
and  death  into  life,  of  love  into  cruelty 
and  cruelty  into  love,  of  pleasure  into  pain 
and  pain  into  pleasure, — in  a  word  (as  tbe 
god  Siva  is  supposed  to  put  it),  of  the 
vital  thrill  which  passes  through  minds 
and  bodies, — now  in  the  form  of  agony, 
and  now  again  in  that  of  ecstasy, — as 

“  the  play  of  power  that  stirs 
In  the  dance  of  my  wanton  worshippers." 

And  finally  Siva  goes  on  to  declare  that 
all  higher  worships  are  dreams  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart : — 


"  Though  the  world  repent  uf  its  ornel  youth, 
And  in  age  grow  soft,  and  its  hard  law 
bend. 

Ye  may  spare  or  slaughter  ;  by  rage  or  ruth 
All  forms  speed  on  to  the  far  still  end  ; 

For  the  gods  who  have  mercy,  who  save  or 
bless. 

Are  the  visions  of  man  in  his  hopeless¬ 
ness." 

We  do  not,  of  course,  intend  in  any 
way  to  suggest  that  the  poet  personally 
adopts  the  dramatically  expressed  doctrine 
here  expounded  for  us  ;  but  tbe  poetry  of 
this  striking  little  volume  is  certainly  more 
or  less  deeply  overshadowed  by  the  fear 
that  so  it  may  be.  It  looks  as  if  the  im¬ 
mense  scale  on  which  the  spectacle  had 
l>een  presented  to  him  of  what  seem  almost 
like  spectral  hosts  of  human  beings  flitting 
across  the  stage  from  birth  to  death  with¬ 
out  one  clearly  discerned  gleam  of  moral 
life  properly  so  called,  had  so  possessed 
the  poet’s  imagination  as  to  render  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  find  in  his  own  con¬ 
sciousness  of  duty  and  freedom  any  true 
key  to  the  enigma  of  human  existence. 
He  is  fascinated  and  almost  magnetized 
into  the  conviction  that  we  are  all  of  us 
such  spectres  as  these,  and  such  spectres 
only  ;  that  our  so-called  freedom  and  con- 
scienc-e  are,  as  the  Hindoo  philosophy  loves 
to  teach,  mere  illusions  ;  that  our  pieties 
are  no  better  than  our  desires  and  am¬ 
bitions,  perhaps  only  transformed  desires 
or  ambitions  ;  that  our  English  idea  of 
”  beneficent”  rule  in  India  is  only  the 
triumph  of  one  sort  of  materialistic  illusion 
over  another,  and  anotlier  perhaps  no 
worse  than  itself,  or  possibly  even  less  ig¬ 
noble  ;  that  ill  giving  India  civil  order 
and  peace  and  trade,  we  are  but  substitut¬ 
ing  an  ideal  of  life  which  does  not  really 
touch  the  hearts  of  the  natives  for  one 
which  does,  though  tbe  latter  may  involve 
more  bloodshedding  and  more  suffering  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  that  the  Englishman,  in 
spite  of  his  loyalty  to  English  ideas  of  life 
and  honor,  is  a  strange  excrescence  in  In¬ 
dia,  and  makes  no  really  useful  impression 
on  the  country  of  which  he  regulates  the 
superficial  order.  Often  it  is  useful  and 
wholesome  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us  ;  but  it  is  never  useful  and  wholesome 
unless  we  can  combine  with  it  tbe  art  of 
seeing  others  as  we  see  ourselves,  and  so 
rectifying  that  false  philosophy  of  illusion 
which  springs  from  regarding  the  world  as 
a  pageant  to  which  we  have  no  clew,  and 
including  ourselves  as  a  part  of  that  pag- 
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eant,  even  thoug;h  to  onnelvet,  taken  alone, 
we  could  certainly  find  a  clew.  The  truth 
ia,  that  though  the  external  view  of  life 
and  hiatory  is  almost  essential  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  taking  any  comprehensive  intellec¬ 
tual  view  of  the  effects  of  human  action 
and  energy,  it  is  as  incapable  of  telling  us 
anything  in  relation  to  the  origin  and  char¬ 
acter  of  that  energy,  as  a  sweeping  glance 
at  a  prairie  would  be  incapable  of  telling 
us  how  a  blade  of  grass  grows,  and  what 
is  the  nourishment  which  feeds  it.  ilia- 
torical  surveys  give  no  real  insight  into 
the  individual  life  of  man.  It  is  the  micro¬ 
scopic,  not  the  telescopic  view  of  things, 
which  reveals  the  secret  of  growth.  It  is 
the  subjective  and  not  the  objective  view 
of  human  motive  and  action  which  reveals 
the  secret  of  human  deterioration  or  im¬ 
provement.  To  study  in  such  a  field  as 
that  of  India  what  mao  can  do  for  himself 
and  for  his  fellows,  ia  like  sweeping  the 


heavens  with  a  telescope  to  discover  the 
genesis  of  a  world.  Such  a  survey  as  Sir 
Alfred  Lvall  gives  us  in  his  poems  is  sure 
to  end  in  a  plaintive  “  Vanity  of  Vanities.  ” 
He  should  have  corrected  this  brilliant  but 
misleading  glance  over  a  bewildering  field 
of  human  toil  and  penury  and  luxury  by 
a  study  of  individual  effort  and  purpose, 
wherever  he  could  get  a  glimpse  of  it,  and 
then  he  could  not  have  spread  before  us 
so  dismaying  a  picture  of  human  lives 
driven  like  leaves  before  the  wind.  After 
all,  the  interior  view  of  human  action, 
though  contracted,  does  shed  light  on  the 
genesis  of  society  and  on  the  character  and 
tendency  of  social  changes.  The  exterior 
view,  though  it  be  dazzling  and  in  the 
highest  degree  impressive,  sheds  no  light 
on  the  propagation  of  that  multitude  of 
individual  germs  out  of  which  society 
grows.  — Spectator. 
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There  are  many  ingenious  explanations 
of  the  stoical  contempt  of  death  which  is 
so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  Russians,  but  the  most  plausible 
of  them  all  would  appear  to  be  that  which 
attributes  it  to  their  fatalistic  turn  of  mind, 
suggested  as  it  is  by  careful  observation, 
and  confirmed  by  the  proverbs  and  sayings 
of  the  people.  Still  it  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  the  galling  conditions  and  grim  sur¬ 
roundings  of  actual  life  are,  and  have  been 
for  ages,  amply  sufficient  to  account  for 
even  more  desperate  feelings  than  con¬ 
tempt  of  death  ;  and  foreigners  in  Russia 
often  unconsciously  repeat  the  saying  of 
the  Sybarite,  who  when  he  had  come  to 
Sparta  and  seen  what  a  miserable  life  the 
people  were  forced  to  lead  there,  ceased 
to  wonder  at  their  valor,  exclaiming,  “  I 
myself  would  rather  rush  upon  a  sword- 
point  than  lead  such  a  wretched  exist¬ 
ence.”  A  whole  string  of  proverbs,* 


*  For  instance  ;  **  If  you  rnonm,  Ood  will 
lengthen  yonr  life  ”  To  live  is  more  terri¬ 
ble  than  to  die  “To  live  is  to  groan  ;  by 
night  in  dreams,  by  day  from  suffering.”  Tliis 
last  saying  recalls  Job’s  plaintive  cry  :  *'  When 
I  say,  My  bed  shall  comfort  me,  my  oonch 
shall  ease  my  complaint ;  then  thou  scarest 


which  are  in  every  one’s  mouth,  go  to 
show  that  the  Russian’s  desire  to  die  is  at 
least  as  strong  as  the  natural  instinct  which 
makes  us  all  cling  to  life,  and  yet  he  lin¬ 
gers  listlessly  on,  unconsciously  realizing 
Ovid’s  ideal  of  fortitude  : 

”  Rebus  in  adversis  facile  est  contemners 
vitam, 

Fortiter  ille  facit  qni  miser  esse  potest 

and  putting  himself  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  Fate,  in  which  he  is  as  firm  a  believer 
as  ^rmontoff’s  Voolitch  who,  having 
proved  his  faith  in  predestination  by  pull¬ 
ing  the  trigger  of  a  loaded  pistol  levelled 
at  his  head  and  won  the  wager  when  it 
hung  fire,  was  brutally  murdered  that  same 
night  by  a  drunken  Cossack. 

It  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  such  views 
about  life  that  time,  the  stuff  that  life  is 
made  of,  should  be  greatly  undervalued  ; 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it 
could  not  be  held  cheaper  or  be  more  wan¬ 
tonly  wasted  than  by  the  Russians  who  talk 
and  act — or  rather  talk  and  forbear  to  act 
— as  if  in  their  eyes  a  thousand  years  were 
as  one  day.  The  very  language  they  speak 

me  with  dreams,  and  terrifiest  me  through  vi¬ 
sions." — Job  vii.  13,  14. 
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bears  witness  to  their  incurable  procrasti¬ 
nation,  making  an  hour  signify  the  twink¬ 
ling  of  an  eye.*  The  ordinary  term  for 
holiday,  which  Teutonic  nations  call  a 
“  Day  of  Solemnity,”  ‘‘  Day  of  Holi¬ 
ness,”  or  “  God’s  Day,”  means  literally 
in  Russian  “  a  day  of  idleness,”  f  while 
the  word  week  signifies  in  Russian  that 
‘‘  time  when  no  work  is  done.”  J  And 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  people  are 
in  strict  harmony  with  these  curious  con¬ 
ceptions.  No  one  is  ever  in  a  hurry  in  the 
land  where  festina  lente  is  looked  upon  as 
the  grand  rule  of  life,  even  though  he  have 
the  most  potent  incentives  to  despatch.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  constitutional  in¬ 
ability  to  increa.se  the  traditional  creeping- 
pace  with  which  everything  moves  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  is  to  be  found  in  the  building  of  the 
church  in  commemoration  of  the  late  Em¬ 
peror  on  the  spot  where  he  was  foully 
murdered.  It  was  commenced  in  1881  in 
what  seemed  hot  haste  at  the  time.  Eight 
years  have  dragged  their  slow  length  along 
since  then,  and  yet,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year,  the  temple  in  so  far  re¬ 
sembled  that  of  Jerusalem,  that  there  was 
not  one  stone  visibly  standing  upon  an¬ 
other  ;  at  which  state  of  things  the  pres¬ 
ent  Emperor  was  so  indignant,  that  he  had 
some  broad  hints  a  la  Dr.  Francia,  con¬ 
veyed  to  certain  of  the  parties  responsible, 
who  are  now  evincing  a  disposition  to  be¬ 
stir  themselves.  Every  business  in  life  is 
3onducted  on  the  same  principle  set  forth 
in  the  proverb,  “  The  slower  you  drive 
the  further  you’ll  go.”  I  have  known 
foreign  merchants  to  arrive  in  Russia  on  a 
Satui^ay  evening  too  late  to  transact  the 
very  urgent  business  for  which  they  had 
come,  and  having  waited  feverishly  till 
Monday,  discovered  that  it  was  a  church 
holiday  on  which  no  man  can  work,  no 
firm  do  business  ;  and  having  made  praise¬ 
worthy  efforts  to  control  their  feelings  and 
possess  their  souls  in  patience  till  Tuesday, 
found  that  it  was  the  Emperor’s  birthday 
or  name’s-day,  and  equally  sacred  to  in¬ 
dolence.  In  a  provincial  city  it  is  enough 
for  an  average  funeral  procession  to  pass 
along  the  streets  fur  cars  and  cabs  to  poll 
up,  tramcars  to  come  to  a  standstill,  the 
passengers  to  get  out  and  gape,  and  traffic 

^  *  Sojf  itchaaa,  lit.  =  “  this  hour,"  which  is 
often  made  to  stretch  over  vast  periods  of 
time,  is  the  common  Russian  word  for  "  in  a 
moment,”  ”  immediately.” 
f  Praidnik.  t  ATedt'elya. 


geirerally  to  be  temporarily  suspended.  In 
all  other  departments  of  public  or  private 
activity  it  is  the  same.  Judicial  procedure 
is  proverbially  slow  in  most  countries  ;  and 
it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  beat  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  in 
that  respect,  with  its  lawsuits  like  that  of 
Jarndycet).  Jamdyce  continuing  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation.  Rut  even  here  Rus¬ 
sia  bears  off  the  palm.  The  district  Court 
of  Kherson  (near  Odessa),  for  instance, 
has  a  case  still  before  it  which  is  older 
than  the  nineteenth  century.  The  object 
of  the  litigation  is  the  right  of  inheritance 
to  the  property  of  the  Shidansky  family, 
the  proprietors  of  the  great  salt  works. 
The  suit  was  begun  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  first  judgment 
upon  its  merits  was  delivered  in  1802. 
Since  then  it  has  been  three  several  limes 
before  the  Governing  Senate — the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Russia.  It  is  now  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  by  the  grandchildren  of  the 
first  plaintiffs,  and  lately  came  before  the 
District  Court  of  Kherson,  which  has  again 
adjourned  it.* 

The  post  and  the  telegraph  exist  in  Rus¬ 
sia  as  in  England  or  Germany,  but  their 
real  significance  has  not  yet  been  fully 
grasped  by  ^  the  people,  who  see  no  cause 
for  complaint  in  the  circumstance  that  a 
telegram  reaches  its  destination  no  quicker 
than  a  letter  should,  and  a  letter  frequent¬ 
ly  never  reaches  it  at  all.  A  friend  of 
mine  fell  ill  some  months  ago,  and  sent  a 
telegram  to  his  wife  who  was  living  with 
their  children  in  the  country  ten  miles  from 
town.  Although  her  country-house  was 
only  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  railway- 
station  that  telegram  took  eighteen  hours 
and  a  half  to  reach  her,  during  which  time 
her  husband  lay  dangerously  ill  in  his 
town-house,  without  attendants.  And  this 
is  by  no  means  an  extreme  or  rare  case. 
If  you  enter  the  chief  telegraph-office  of 
the  most  business-like  city  in  Russia — 
Odessa — with  a  despatch,  on  the  s|>€edy 
transmission  of  which  thousands  of  pounds, 
or  interests  still  more  weighty,  depend, 
you  may  find  the  room  full  of  people, 
especially  if  it  is  near  two  o’clock  p.m.  , 
and  you  take  your  stand  behind  the  last. 
Suddenly  the  clerk  who  receives  the  tele¬ 
grams  stands  up,  surveys  the  public  with 
a  quiet  smile,  and  leisurely  saunters  out. 
You  wait  impatiently  ten  or  fifteen  min- 


*  Cf.  Kmoye  Frmya,  7th  August,  1889. 
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utes,  and  then  offer  your  telef^ram  to  his 
colleague,  who  is  sitting  at  his  desk,  but 
he  snappishly  informs  you  that  he  cannot 
receive  it.  VVheie,  you  ask,  is  the  man 
who  can  take  it  i  lie  is  gone  to  dinner, 
he  tells  you,  and  you  must  wait  till  he 
comes  back.  “  Theie  is  plenty  of  time,” 
he  adds,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  could 
say,  if  he  would  :  ”  Sun,  stand  thou  still 
upon  Ciibeon,  and  thou,  Moon,  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Ajalon.”  ”  And  the  public  does 
wait,”  concludes  the  journal  from  which 
this  scene  is  taken,  ”  and  waits  half  an 
hour,  an  hour,  in  a  word  until  that  clerk 
returns  to  his  desk.”  * 

On  the  V'olga,  during  the  fair  of  Xischny 
Novgoitxi,  thousands  of  passengers  are 
conveyed  to  and  from  the  fair,  whose  time 
must  be  then,  if  ever,  extremely  precious, 
as  the  loss  of  a  single  hour  may,  and  fre¬ 
quently  does,  entail  the  loss  of  large  sums 
of  money.  And  yet  the  steatn  navigation 
companies  aie  as  wasteful  of  time,  even 
then,  as  if,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Lugg- 
nagg,  it  was  the  doubtful  privilege  of  their 
passengers  to  live  forever.  The  follow¬ 
ing  scene  which  took  place  in  the  office  of 
the  best  of  these  companies  was  described 
in  a  semi-official  organ  by  an  eye-witness  ; 
‘‘  ‘  Will  the  boat  soon  be  here  ?  ’  asks  one 
of  the  intending  passengers.  ‘  In  due 
time,'  calmly  answers  the  clerk,  who  con¬ 
tinues  to  sell  tickets.  The  ‘  due  time  ’ 
arrives,  but  not  the  steamer.  ‘  Will  it 
soon  bo  heie  ?  ’  ask  voices  on  all  sides. 

‘  This  minute  ;  take  my  word  for  it.  ’  But 
‘  this  minute  ’  seems  endless.  An  hour 
passes.  Again  questions  are  asked,  ‘  Will 
it  soon  be  in  ?  ’  ‘  Immediately,’  is  the 

reply,  but  even  this  ‘  immediately  ’  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  no  satisfactory  results.  Two, 
three,  four  hours  pass,  but  the  steamboat 
is  not  yet  come,  and  still  the  agent  repeats 
the  magic  word  ‘  immediately.’  Mean¬ 
while  the  steamer  of  another  company 
comes  in,  and  the  passengers,  weary  of 
waiting,  want  their  money  back  in  order 
to  go  by  the  newly-arrived  boat.  ‘  That 
is  impo&ible,’  remarks  the  agent,  ‘  but 
don’t  be  uneasy  ;  our  steamer  will  be 
here  immediately.’  And  the  money  is 
not  returned.  Thus,  will  they,  nill  they, 
they  are  forced  to  wait  twelve  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  steamboat  of  the  ‘  Mercury  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  ’  makes  its  appearance  ; 
from  five  o’clock  a.m.,  till  evening,  amid 


highly  disagreeable  surroundings  on  the 
river  bank,  exposed  to  the  fierce  heat  of 
the  sun,  as  the  small  rickety  office  could 
not  accommodate  all  who  were  waiting  for 
the  br»at  !”  *  A  short  telegram  might 
have  saved  the  passengers  this  ruinous  loss 
of  time,  but  neither  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  nor  the  company’s  agents,  who 
knew  that  the  boat  would*  be  late,  thought 
of  sending  it. 

In  this  country,  where  punctuality  and 
thrift  of  time  have  become  second  nature, 
such  things  would  not  be  tolerated  a  day. 
In  Russia  they  excite  neither  wonder  nor 
indignation,  except  among  foreign  resi¬ 
dents,  who  must  suffer  in  silence.  No 
matter  how  serious  or  urgent  his  business, 
a  Russian  has  always  the  leisure  to  turn 
aside  from  the  straight  road  and  ‘‘  tread 
the  primrose  path  of  dalliance,”  as  heed¬ 
less  of  the  flight  of  time  as  if  his  life  con¬ 
sisted  of  Plato’s  years,  each  equal  to  25,- 
000  ordinary  ones.  Yet  he  does  this  in 
such  a  simple,  natural.  Undine-like  way 
that  one  has  not  the  heart  to  rebuke  him. 

“  On  the  25th  July  last,  the  busiest  time  on 
the  Volga,  the  Captain  of  the  steamer  tiamolel 
was  walking  on  deck  when  his  cap  was  blown 
off.  He  ran  after  it  as  quickly  as  he  could, 
but  it  was  blown  into  the  water.  Without  a 
shade  of  hesitation  he  gave  the  command  to 
stop  the  engines.  As  they  could  not  be  stop¬ 
ped  instantaneously,  when  the  order  was  exe¬ 
cuted  the  cap  was  far  away.  A  second  order 
was  given,  the  steamer  turned,  and  steered 
straight  for  the  captain’s  head-gear,  but  be¬ 
fore  the  engines  oould  be  stopped  it  was  out* 
stripped  and  left  behind.  Other  commands 
were  issued,  the  direction  changed  and  the 
chase  recommenced,  but  in  spite  of  the  rapid¬ 
ity  of  the  vessel’s  movements  and  the  dexter, 
ity  of  the  crew,  the  cap  was  not  fished  up. 
Whenever  the  vessel  drew  near  the  fioating 
head-dress  and  it  seemed  that  in  another  mo¬ 
ment  it  would  be  caught  up  by  the  boat-hook 
and  restored  to  its  owner,  suddenly,  as  if 
driven  of  set  purpose  by  a  wilful  wind  it  swept 
on  farther  and  farther  away.  The  steamer 
would  then  dash  wildly  after  it,  but  the  cap 
would  again  escape,  to  the  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  its  owner.  The  passengers  were  at 
first  amused  at  the  spectacle  of  a  steamer  chas¬ 
ing  a  cap,  but  when  thirty  minutes  had  been 
spent  to  no  purpose,  they  requested  that  the 
vessel  should  resume  her  trip.  But  while  the 
captain  was  standing  irresolute  what  to  do, 
Lebedeff,  a  seaman,  jumped  in  with  his  clothes 
on  and  swam  in  the  direction  of  the  cap.  He 
soon  came  up  with  it,  caught  it  between  his 
teeth  and  began  to  return  to  the  vessel.  He 
had  to  swim  against  the  current,  however,  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  he  had  not 
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strength  enough  to  resch  the  Teeeel.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  lose  ground  riaibly  and  was  being  car¬ 
ried  by  the  current  away  from  the  boat,  when 
the  captain  threw  out  a  life  buoy  which  he 
failed  to  catch  hold  of.  On  this  he  shouted 
for  help  at  the  top  of  his  Toice,  and  a  boat  was 
lowered.  After  some  trouble  he  was  rescued 
and  brought  back  to  the  steamer,  but  the  cap¬ 
tain's  cap  was  never  recovered.”* 

That  business  men  in  Russia,  especially 
foreign  residents,  require  an  unusual  stock 
of  patience  to  bear  up  under  the  occasional 
disasttous  results  of  this  criminal  waste  of 
time,  needs  no  pointing  out  here.  Fancy 
a  London  city  man  compelled  to  fulfil  to 
the  letter  the  following  formality  before 
he  could  legally  receive  a  paltry  consign¬ 
ment  of  one  cwt.  of  dry  Swedish  bread, 
these  formalities  not  containing  anything 
exceptional  for  his  particular  case,  but 
constituting  the  normal  rule  for  all. 

”  1.  He  must  present  the  bill  of  lading  in 
the  customs'  storehouse.  2.  He  must  deliver 
it  to  an  interpreter.  3.  He  must  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  declaration.  4.  He  must  purchase 
and  affix  a  revenue  stamp  of  the  value  of  80 
copecks.  5.  He  must  obtain  the  authorization 
of  the  Director  to  have  his  merchandise  exam¬ 
ined  (the  examination  taking  place  but  twice 
daily,  at  10  am.,  and  at  1  pm.),  whereby  he 
must  wait  till  the  Director  arrives.  6.  When 
the  authorization  has  been  received,  he  must 
get  it  entered  in  the  books  of  the  storehouse. 
7.  He  must  present  the  authorization  to  the 
storehouse  board  aud  await  the  arrival  of  the 
examiners.  8.  He  goes  along  with  the  exam¬ 
iners  to  the  storehouse.  9.  He  has  the  goods 
examined.  10.  He  signs  a  declaration  that  he 
is  satisfied  with  the  examination.  11.  The  ex¬ 
aminers  sign  it.  12.  All  return  to  the  store¬ 
house  office.  13.  The  duty  on  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  calculated.  14.  All  documents  relating 
to  the  matter  are  presented  to  the  controller. 
15.  The  duty  is  paid.f  16.  A  receipt  for  the 
duty  is  written  out.  17.  The  receipt  has  to 
be  presented  to  the  head  book-keeper.  18.  A 
revenue  stamp  of  80  copecks  has  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  affixed.  19.  A  “  talon”  has  to  be 
obtained.  20.  It  must  be  banded  to  the  cus¬ 
toms'  guard.  21.  The  bill  of  expenses  of  the 
Customs'  Workingmen's  Association  is  made 
out  and  handed  to  the  consignee.  22.  He  re¬ 
ceives  a  customs'  ticket  authorizing  him  to 
leave  the  Custom  House  precincts.  23.  He 
must  see  that  his  cases  are  properly  repacked  ; 
and  24.  He  has  to  hand  in  his  ticket  to  the 
guard.”  J 


*  Oraachdanin,  6th  September,  1889. 
f  This  is  no  mere  formality  of  the  ctlius  dido 
kind  :  one  has  often  to  wait  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour  before  the  cashier  finds  it  con¬ 
venient  to  accept  one's  money. 

X  Novoye  Vremya,  24th  August,  1888.  This 
journal  has  made  one  important  omission  in 
drawing  up  its  list.  One  must  set  out  by  ob- 


The  Novoye  Vremya,  from  which  I 
have  translated  this  list  of  fortnalitL>a 
without  changing  a  word,  tells  us  that  one 
gentleman  accomplished  all  this  in  four 
hours — a  comparatively  short  time — for 
formalities  that  some  people  spend  three 
days  in  wading  through. 

It  would  be  diilicult  to  conceive  of  any¬ 
thing  so  truly  characteristic  of  Russian 
notions  of  the  value  of  time  as  the  keen 
competition  that  goes  on  in  many  parts  of 
the  empire  between  peasant  carriers  with 
their  oxen  or  horses,  and  railway  compa¬ 
nies  with  their  steam  engines.  Some  time 
ago  one  company  formally  besought  the 
Govemitient  to  protect  their  threatened 
interests  by  forbidding  private  enterprise 
to  compete,  as  otherwise  “  they  would 
lose  the  goods  traffic”  and  become  bank¬ 
rupts.*  A  few  weeks  since  a  firm  of 
printers  of  the  city  of  Yekaterinoslav 
ordered  a  large  quantity  of  paper  of  the 
value  of  1,700  roubles,  which  they  had 
purchased  in  Kharkotf,  to  be  conveyed  to 
them  in  Yekaterinoslav  (280  Russian 
versts)  on  floats  drawn  by  horses,  this  be¬ 
ing  a  much  less  ex(>ensive  and  generally 
more  satisfactory  way  than  getting  it  sent 
by  rail.f  In  the  Baltic  Provinces  the 
same  phenomenon  is  frequent,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  yearly  growing  more  so.J  Be¬ 
tween  Riga  and  Vaik,  for  instance,  which 
are  joined  by  rail,  much  of  the  carrying 
trade  is  done  by  private  individuals,  who 
convey  the  merchandise  on  floats  and 
drays  drawn  by  horses.  §  And  so  lively 
has  this  competition  become  in  the  South 
of  Russia  that  some  railway  companies  arc, 
if  we  can  believe  the  local  press,  actually 
being  worsted  in  the  struggle.  J 

And  the  weightiest  interests,  the  most 
sacred  considerations,  go  for  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  inherent  right  of  the 
Russian  to  indulge  in  this  demoralizing 
sloth.  As  soon  would  the  inexorable  order 
of  Carthusian  monks  give  a  morsel  of  meat 
to  its  most  valuable  member — though  the 
effect  were  to  restore  his  ebbing  life — as 
a  Russian  department  would  hasten  by  a 
single  day  the  delivery  of  a  document  to 
hinder  the  ruin  or  death  of  scores  of  hu- 


taining  from  the  police  a  certificate  that  he 
who  presents  himself  is  really  the  person  he 
claims  to  be. 

*  The  Basnntchak  Railway. 

♦  Novoye  Vremya,  Sept.  13th,  1889. 

Xlbid.  §/6i4j' 

I  Odessa  Messenger,  Dec.  Ist,  1888. 
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man  beings.  About  two  years  ago  I  read 
a  most  harrowing  account  in  the  Russian 
papers  of  the  fate  of  a  family  bitten  by  a 
mad  wolf.  M.  Pasteur,  on  being  informed 
of  it,  asked  that  they  be  sent  to  Paris  at 
once,  and  on  learning  that  they  were  pov¬ 
erty-stricken  peasants,  he  generously  un¬ 
dertook  to  pay  their  expenses  himself.  The 
offer  was  thankfully  accepted,  and  he  was 
informed  that  as  soon  as  they  received 
their  passports  they  would  start.  In  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  afterward  he  was  told 
tluit  they  had  been  seized  with  the  usual 
paroxysms  and  died.  The  authorities,  it 
should  be  stated,  did  not  refuse  to  deliver 
passports  to  these  unfortunate  sufferers, 
nor  purposely  throw  difficulties  in  their 
way,  they  only  objected  to  draw  them  up 
with  extra  despatch,  and  forego  any  of  the 
usual  formalities.  Ultimately,  indeed, 
they  forwarded  passports  for  them  all,  but 
it  was,  I  believe,  some  days  after  their 
funeral.*  And  thus  day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  the  same  fatal  lesson  of  waste 
of  time  and  neglect  of  opportunity  is  in¬ 
culcated  upon  the  people,  whose  life 
might  appropriately  be  summed  up  iu  their 
own  proverbial  phrase  as  “a  sitting  by 
the  sea  shore  waiting  for  the  weather,”  or 
more  happily  still  in  the  slightly  modified 
line  of  Horace — 

“  Russicus  expectat  dam  defluat  amnis." 

It  is  curious  to  watch  the  working  of 
this  subtle  spirit  of  intellectual  and  moral 
sluggishness  upon  foreigners,  at  first  slow 
and  imperceptible  like  the  symptoms  of 
physical  drowsiness,  and  ever  more  rapid 
and  irresistible  as  the  end  approaches.  A 
foreigner  in  Russia  may,  if  he  strive  stren¬ 
uously,  keep  much  of  his  moral  code  in¬ 
tact  ;  he  may  make  a  stand  for  his  relig¬ 
ious  creed,  if  he  have  one,  but  his  enter¬ 
prise  will  insensibly  slumber,  his  energy 
evaporate,  and  he  will  thereafter  go  about 
his  business  like  one  working  against  time, 
who  is  in  no  hurry  to  be  done.  And  with 
all  this  there  is  no  disagreeable  struggle, 
no  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  rather  a  sen- 


*  I  onght  to  say  that  I  am  narrating  this  story 
without  sources  or  notes  before  me.  I  may 
hare  made  some  erroneous  statements  in  tell¬ 
ing  it,  but  if  so,  they  only  affect  mutters  of 
detail.  I  know  that  the  newspapers  at  the 
time  stated  plainly  that  the  lives  of  these  poor 
peasants  had  been  uselessly  sacrificed  to  pe¬ 
dantic  fidelity  to  the  formalities  of  the  passport 
system — and  more  than  this  I  do  not  wish  to 
convey. 


sation  of  pleasure.  It  is  difficult,  not  to 
say  impos-sible,  to  make  it  clear  to  those 
who  have  not  lived  long  in  the  country  in 
what  this  secret  charm  of  Russian  life  con¬ 
sists,  for  however  prejudiced  one  may  be 
against  the  government  or  the  officials,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  mysterious 
spell  fascinates  all  foreigners  who  have 
spent  some  years  in  the  country,  causing 
many  who  have  shaken  its  dust  off  their 
feet,  apparently  for  all  time,  to  return  and 
settle  there  for  life.  I  have  known  enter¬ 
prising  young  Englishmen,  brisk  Ameri¬ 
cans,  plodding  Germans,  and  mercurial 
Frenchmen,  who  came  to  Russia  brimful 
of  life  and  exuberant  energies,  resolved  to 
do  great  things,  to  plough  deep  historical 
furrows  each  in  his  own  respective  field. 
And  when  a  few  years  had  passed  away,  I 
noticed  with  surprise  what  a  vast  change 
had  come  over  most  of  them  ;  their  vivac¬ 
ity  and  buoyancy  had  gone  out  from  them  ; 
their  vast  plans  had  dwindled  down  to  the 
mean  dimensions  of  journeymen’s  tasks  ; 
lethargic  torpor  clouded  their  faculties  and 
paralyzed  their  will,  leaving  them  for 
most  practical  purposes  as  soulless  as  the 
monster  created  by  Frankenstein. 

Pity,  and  not  blame  or  contempt,  is  the 
feeling  evoked  by  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
causes  of  that  helpless  shiftlessness,  bor- 
dering  on  hebetude,  which  so  tcnibly 
handicaps  Rus.sians  in  their  competition 
with  foreigners  ;  for  they  are  scarcely 
more  responsible  for  their  helplessness  than 
is  a  butterfly  for  the  color  of  its  wings. 
Well-bred  boys  and  girls  in  this  country 
and  the  United  States  are  expected  to  do 
for  themselves  most  of  the  things  which 
in  Russia  the  Government  alone  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  perform  for  men  and  women.  Ir- 
deed,  the  Government  may  be  truly  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  one  efficient  cause  of  every¬ 
thing  done  or  omitted,  the  people  playing 
the  r61e  of  Malebranche’s  ”  occasional 
causes,”  and  remaining  quite  passive. 
Thus,  to  begin  at  the  Iteginning,  parents 
are  not  allowed  to  exercise  their  judgment 
or  discharge  their  duty  in  the  matter  of 
their  children’s  education.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  they  desire  to  give  them  a  classical 
education,  it  is  not  enough  that  they  have 
the  means  to  pay  for  it,  that  their  children 
possess  the  faculties  to  assimilate  it,  and 
that  the  schools  have  numerous  vacancies. 
Besides  all  this,  a  petition  must  be  drawn 
up  containing  a  concise  but  complete  bi¬ 
ography  of  the  parents,  children,  every 
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member  of  the  family,  Hn«l  every  other 
peraon  living  with  the  family.* * * §  Moreover, 
the  father  must  state  whether  he  himself 
has  enjoyed  the  liberal  education  which  he 
craves  for  bis  son  ;  and  if  not,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  matter. f  Lastly,  he  must  set 
forth  in  detail  his  profession,  his  yearly 
income,  the  number  of  rooms  in  his  Hat, 
the  number  of  servants  he  keeps,  and  the 
rofessiou  for  which  he  destines  his  son.  ^ 
Unless  the  father  is  a  man  of  means  of  the 
upper  class  of  society,  and  of  education, 
his  children  are  deemed  unworthy  of  being 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  (rreek  and 
I^atin,  the  study  of  which  is  looked  upon 
as  a  sort  of  educational  sacrament.  But 
even  if  the  ambitious  f.ather  satisfies  the 
Governmental  demands  under  all  of  these 
heads,  he  has  still  no  better  guarantee  of 
success  than  before.  Four  hundred  par¬ 
ents  were  in  that  condition  a  tew  weeks 
ago  :  their  children  were  officially  recog¬ 
nized  as  qualified,  they  were  examined  and 
passed  successfully,  and  were  then  told 
that  they  could  not  be  received,  and  they 
must  now  dispense  with  intermediate  edu¬ 
cation,  as  this  year  at  least  no  other  estab¬ 
lishments  can  receive  them.§ 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  choosing 
a  profession  for  one’s  son  are  equally  nu¬ 
merous  and  to  the  full  as  serious  ;  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  technical  sch<.»ols  and  to  the 
universities  is  now  become  as  difficult  for 
a  Russian  without  influential  friends  as  ad¬ 
mission  to  Mecca  for  an  un  regenerate  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  circumstance  that  the  parents 
are  forbidden  to  give  their  children  the 
religious  education  which  they  hold  to 
be  the  best  seems  almost  reasonable  and 
proper  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  so 
many  other  galling  and  fatuous  restrictions 
which  hamper  one  to  the  bitter  end.  If 
you  are  an  historian,  the  law  directs  your 
attention  to  various  periods  of  history 
which  you  are  invited  to  pass  over  in  si¬ 
lence,  to  others  which  you  must  touch 
upon  with  painful  circumspection,  plenti¬ 
fully  diluting  the  results  of  your  studies 
with  loyal  fiction  when  setting  them  be¬ 
fore  the  public  even  in  one  of  those  Cy¬ 
clopean  volumes  which  seem  written  for 
men  with  the  lives  of  the  Tatriarchs  before 
them.  I  have  the  authority  of  the  late 

*  Cf.  Circnlsr  of  the  Curator  of  the  Odessa 

University,  explaining  the  Ministerial  Circular 
of  the  30th  June,  1887,  No.  02&5. 

+  Ibid.  t 

§  A'oi'oye  Frempa,  30th  August,  1889. 


Censor-General,  Privy  Councillor  Grigo- 
riefl,  for  asserting  that  it  is  forbidden  to 
publish  in  the  newspapers  or  in  popular 
books  a  list  of  Russian  Kmperors,  with  the 
yeurt  of  their  reiyn,  from  Peter  the  Great 
to  Alexander  II.,  because  some  of  them 
having  reigned  a  very  short  time  the  nat¬ 
ural  inference  woubl  be  that  they  were  the 
victims  of  violence.* 

If  a  playwright,  you  have  equal,  per¬ 
haps  greater,  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
For  here  too  the  police  step  in,  placing 
impediments  in  your  “  fancy’s  course,” 
which  are  not  ‘‘  motives  of  mere  fancy,” 
and  saying  ”  IJithurto  shalt  thou  come, 
but  no  further.”  Last  season,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  a  special  permission 
was  accorded  to  a  playwright,  M.  Kiyloff, 
to  have  a  drama  represented  in  which  the 
Regent  Sophia  f  plays  a  part,  the  unvary¬ 
ing  rule  being  that  no  member  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  house,  however  long  ago  he  or  she  may 
have  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  can  be 
introduced  into  a  dramatic  piece  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  Every  play,  tragedy,  comedy,  or 
farce,  must  be  carefully  read  in  manuscript 
by  special  censors,  who,  if  they  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  object  to  themselves,  pass  it  on  to 
whatever  other  departments  seem  <lircctly 
interested — as  the  ecclesiastical,  for  ex¬ 
ample — and  even  these  repeated  authoriza¬ 
tions  by  no  means  guarantee  that  it  will 
ultimately  reach  the  stage.  La.st  season  a 
play  that  had  passed  unscathed  through  all 

*  The  editors  of  the  chief  historical  reviews, 
MM.  Semeffsky  [of  the  Jiussian  and 

Shubinsky  [IliaturiccU  Messenger]  have  lately 
been  made  to  feel,  more  frequently  and  more 
keenly,  perhaps,  than  even  editors  of  political 
jonrnaJs,  the  heavy  hand,  or  rather  the  hob¬ 
nailed  boot,  of  a  paternal  government.  It  is 
a  far  more  heroic  work  to  edit  even  an  histor¬ 
ical  review  in  llnssia  than  foreigners  imagine. 
Most  Englishmen  with  a  norm^  allowance  of 
sensibility  and  amour  propre,  and  no  more 
than  average  endurance,  physical  and  moral, 
would  cheerfully  take  to  breaking  stones  by 
the  roa<l8ideor  to  earning  their  bread  as  dock¬ 
yard  laborers  rather  than  edit  a  Russian  jour¬ 
nal  or  review — even  historical — for  long. 
Home  of  the  most  erudite  and  conscientious 
historians  of  modem  Russia  have  been  wan¬ 
tonly  insulted  to  their  faces  by  foolish  officials, 
and  vilified  in  terms  of  abuse  which  it  would 
be  impossible,  even  in  this  outspoken  age  of 
realism,  to  drag  from  the  “  decent  obscurity  of 
a  foreign  tongue." 

t  Sophia  was  the  sister  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and  regent  during  his  minority.  In  1689  he 
deprived  her  of  all  share  in  the  government, 
and  imprisoned  her  in  a  monastery,  where  she 
soon  died. 
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tlieM?  prulongeil  ordraU,  an«l  was  ut  last 
reprewjnted  — tlic  Kiiiperor  being  present 
on  the  first  night — was  ordered  to  be  with- 
diawn  the  m  xt  day  and  never  to  be  given 
again.* * § 

A  genuine  poet’s  career  is  in  truth  a 
dim  and  [K'rilous  way,  leading  at  times  to 
disgrace,  imprisonment,  Siberia,  as  i’usch- 
kin,f  Lermuntofl,^  Shevtschenko,^  and 
others  discovered  to  their  cost  ;  and  tlic 
patriotic  wi iters  who  have  poured  out  the 
vials  of  their  wrath  on  the  unappreciative 
geneiation  that  made  Hums  an  exciseman 
would  have  been  astounded  to  learn  under 
what  unfavorable  conditions  Kussian  poetry 
has  to  thrive  and  fiourish.  A  poet  who  is 
arrested  for  a  few  perfectly  harmless  lints, 
packed  olf  to  the  borders  of  Asiatic  Rus¬ 
sia,  condemned  to  serve  there  ten  years  as 
a  common  soldier, |  strictly  forbidden  to 
write  a  line  of  poetry,  and  reduced  to  com¬ 
posing  stray  verses,  which,  with  the  fear 
of  the  knout  before  his  eyes,  he  furtively 
writes  in  a  little  copy-book  that  he  always 
cjirries  in  his  boot-leg  for  fear  of  detec¬ 
tion  ^ — such  a  man  might  well  be  looked 
at  and  pointed  out,  like  Dante,  as  a  man 
who  had  been  down  there,  had  he  not 
such  a  formidable  number  of  colleagues. 
And  what  could  indicate  more  clearly, 
more  terribly,  the  depth  to  which  the  iron 
had  entered  into  his  soul  than  the  fact 
that  when  this  gifted  and  kindly  bard 
heard  the  sentence  pronounced  he  humbly 
declared  himself  worthy  of  that  punish¬ 
ment,  and  paid  a  tribute  to  the  even-hand¬ 
ed  justice  of  the  Tsar  ?  ** 

A  literaiy  man’s  life  in  Russia  is  often 
incomparably  worse  than  was  that  of  an 
English  bookseller’s  hack  in  the  days  of 
Samuel  Johnson.  Like  Noah's  contem¬ 
poraries  overtaken  by  the  Deluge,  he  has  to 

*  It  was  an  Opera  called  the  Merchant  Kala- 
Hcknikoff,  the  music  bein(<  hj  Bubinstein. 

t  The  Government  resolved  to  banish  Pusch- 
kin  to  the  Solovki  Isles  on  the  White  Sea,  and 
his  friend  Karamzin  bud  extreme  diiBcnlty  to 
get  him  banished  to  less  distant  or  less  bleak 
regions.  He  was  at  one  time  banished  to 
Bessarabia,  Odessa,  Yekaterinoslav,  Pskoff. 

J  Cf.  Polevoi,  Hist,  of  Russian  Lileralure, 
604,  where  the  most  important  part  of  Ler- 
montoS’s  life  is  represented  by  numerous  full 
stops — the  censure  not  allowing  anything 
more  explicit. 

§  Cf .  Sketches  rf  the  History  of  the  Lileraiure 
of  Ukraine,  Petroff,  1884  (in  Bussian),  pp.  279- 
368. 

,  II  Ibid.,  p.  324.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  323. 

Ibid.,  p.  320. 

N«w  SxRixs.— VoL.  L.,  No.  6. 


contend  against  the  waters  of  tribulation 
from  above  and  below  ;  he  must  steer  be¬ 
tween  the  Scylla  of  poverty  and  the  Cha- 
rybJis  of  imprisunment  and  persecution, 
and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  keep  clear  of 
the  one  without  falling  into  the  other. 
The  fate  and  physiognomy  of  everything 
he  writes  is  ubs<jlutcly  dependent  upon 
men  who  are  no  better  fitted  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  upon  works  of  literature  ami  art  than 
is  a  man  born  blind  to  lecture  upon  per¬ 
spective.  The  humiliations,  the  disap¬ 
pointments,*  the  loss  of  enterprise  and 
health,  the  long  mental  agony  that  have  to 
be  endured  before  a  few  genuine  poems 
or  a  volume  of  honest  critical  or  historical 
ess.iy8  can  be  set  lieforc  the  public,  com¬ 
pel  us  to  look  upon  such  books  with  ven¬ 
eration  and 

“  Ca’  them  lives  o’  men.” 

The  history  of  Russian  literature  is  a 
martyrology. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  literary 
man,  a  poet  or  an  historian,  to  come  in 
unpleasant  contact  with  the  watchful  med¬ 
dling  authorities  who  insist  on  supplying 
you  with  cut-and-dried  thoughts,  control¬ 
ling  your  words  and  regulating  your  ac¬ 
tions  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Not 
only  can  you  not  change  your  church  to 
suit  your  altered  religious  belief,  but  yon 
are  actually  compelled,  whether  you  arc  a 
Dissenter  or  an  Athei.st  at  heart,  to  con¬ 
fess  your  sins  and  receive  the  sacrament 
once  a  year,  and  to  have  the  fact  registered 
on  the  books  of  the  Church,  f  If  you  pre¬ 
fer  philanthropy  to  theology  and  wish  to 
found  a  school,  endow  an  orphange,  erect 
a  widows’  asylum,  or  present  a  library  to 
the  public,  you  must  first  ask  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Government,  which  is  often 
refused  and  never  obtained  until  you  have 
surmounted  as  many  obstacles  as  the  Baron 
of  Triermain  in  seeking  for  Gy  noth,  and 
the  springs  of  action  are  sometimes  dried 
up  before  you  are  in  sight  of  the  goal.  If 
you  retire  to  the  obscurity  of  private  life 
with  the  hope  of  indulging  in  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  reading,  the  Government  is  waiting 
for  you  there,  and  will  not  allow  you  to 

*  Take  this  as  a  sample  :  ”  The  difficulties 
(connected  with  the  Censnre)  which  M.  Mat- 
chtetbadto  surmount  in  printing  his  tale(7'Ae 
Prodigal  Hon)  which  compelled  him  to  recast 
the  larger  half  of  the  first  part,  are  intensified 
now  that  be  is  about  to  print  the  second 
half.” — Odessa  News,  July  29th,  1887. 

t  Buss.  Grim.  Code,  §  208. 
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pernsc  a  single  printed  line  in  Russian  or  in 
a  foreign  tongue  until  some  ofiieial,  prob¬ 
ably  infinitely  inferior  to  yourself  in  edu¬ 
cation,  judgment,  and  morality,  has  de¬ 
cided  whether  it  is  tit  and  proper  that  you 
should  read  it.*  If  you  are  tempted  to 
pass  your  leisure  hours  in  teaching  poor 
children  to  read  and  write,  who  would 
otherwise  never  have  learned,  you  have 
broken  a  law  which  is  no  dead  letter,  and 
are  liable  to  be  punished  severely.  If  you 
invite  some  friends  to  your  house  to  spend 
a  few  hours  every  week  in  reading  and  dis. 
cussing  literary  works — if  you  formed  a 
Russian  Browning  Society,  for  instance — 
yon  have  broken  the  law  and  are  liable  to 
prosecution  and  punishment ;  nay,  if  you 
carry  out  the  command  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  and  call  together  your  own 
servants  to  read  to  them  the  Gospel,  you 
will  be  treated  as  a  malefactor  ora  felon. f 
If  you  wish  to  visit  the  theatre  and  see 
one  of  the  best  plays  of  the  season,  you 
cannot  dispense  with  the  services  of  an  in¬ 
termediary  :  you  must  first  sit  down  and 
indite  a  petition  to  the  Theatre  Board, 
setting  forth  your  desire,  stating  the  day 

f’ou  would  like  to  go,  the  scat  you  would 
ike  to  engage  and  enclosing  a  stamp  for  a 
reply, J  after  which  you  again  relapse  into 
your  normal  state  of  expectancy.  You 
may  in  time  receive  a  reply  briefly  in¬ 
forming  you  that  there  are  no  places  va¬ 
cant,  and  leaving  you  to  find,  when  it  is 
too  late,  that  there  are  many  ;  or  you  may 
not  be  vouchsafed  any  answer  whatever 
until  you  personally  apply  for  one.  When 
you  do  get  inside  the  theatre,  if  it  is  in 
the  provinces,  the  authorities,  who  are  un¬ 
ceasing  in  their  solicitude  for  you  and 
yours,  lay  down  rules  for  your  conduct 
which  any  one  but  a  Russian  would  resent 
as  insulting.  In  Pereyasslav,  on  the  1st  of 
August  last,  a  play  was  given  by  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Russian  Dramatic  Company,  of  which 

*  Cf.  Censure  laws,  §§  187,  182,  and  p>isg\m. 
f  Even  University  professors,  like  the  late 
O.  Miller,  have  been  forbidden  to  read  pri¬ 
vately  in  their  houses  with  their  students,  no 
matter  bow  harmless  or  praiseworthy  the  ob¬ 
ject  in  view  might  be.  For  the  crime  of  read¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  to  their  servants.  Colonel 
Paschkoff  and  Count  Korff  are  exiled,  just  as 
if  they  had  offended  like  Prince  Krapotkin  or 
Stepniak. 

I  It  should  bo  stated  that  all  theatres  are 
not  provided  with  this  Bureau,  and  tickets  can 
be  had  in  the  others  in  the  same  way  as  in 
France  or  England. 


M.  Sokoloff  is  the  Director.  The  theatre 
bills  printed  and  published  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  contain  the  following  paternal  ad¬ 
monition  :  “  In  virtue  of  articles  152  and 
153  the  District  Police  Su|)erintendent  re¬ 
quests  the  public  not  to  l>c  noisy  ;  to  re¬ 
frain  from  talking  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice, 
and  not  to  interrupt  or  hinder  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  piece.  Disputes,  wrangling, 
and  free  fights  should  lie  avoided.”  * 
You  sometimes  cannot  obtain  even  me<li- 
cinc  for  your  children  without  petitioning 
the  Government,  and  even  then  your  re¬ 
quest  may  be  coldly  refused.  I  know  a 
gentleman  who  even  exerted  himself  for 
weeks  to  obtain  pennission  to  order  some 
bottles  of  Bromure  de  Pota.ssium  de  Henri 
More,  a  medicine  strongly  recommended 
to  his  child  by  one  of  tlie  first  physicians 
of  Paris — and  all  to  no  purpose.  If  it 
would  have  saved  the  child’s  life  she  would 
have  had  to  die  or  else  leave  the  country, 
and  this  not  liecause  the  medicine  is  alleged 
to  be  hurtful  or  even  useless,  but  because 
the  Medical  Council  think  it  superfluous. 
You  cannot  enter  or  leave  a  city  or  town  in 
the  Empire  without  reporting  yourself  to 
the  police  like  a  ticket-of-leave  man  ;  f 
you  are  forbidden  to  extend  the  hospitality 
of  your  roof  to  your  friend  or  neighbor  for 
a  single  night  without  first  informing  the 
police  of  your  intentions  and  sending  them 
your  guest’s  passport  ;  J  whether  you  are 
a  Russian  or  a  foreigner  you  can  no  more 
spend  a  night  in  an  hotel  or  change  your 
lodgings  even  for  twenty-four  hours  with¬ 
out  communicating  with  the  police  and 
sending  them  your  passport,  than  you  can 
bespeak  rooms  in  the  Winter  Palace. j5 
Nay,  whether  you  are  a  Russian  subject  or 
a  foreigner  you  cannot  possibly  subsist  a 
week  without  a  passport,  which  is  such  an 
essential  part  of  your  lieing  that  Russian 
lawyers  have  not  inappropriately  defined  a 
man  as  an  animal  composed  of  three  parts 
— a  body,  a  soul,  and  a  passport.  This 
passport  you  must  have  renewed  once  a 
year,  unless  you  are  a  noble  or  an  honoiarv 
citiicen,  and  the  process  is  as  tedious  and 
painful  as  moulting  is  to  birds.  A  volu¬ 
minous  correspondence,  and  a  pile  of  docu¬ 
ments  with  copies,  petitions,  and  fifteen 

*  Oragehdanin,  2d  September,  1888. 

t  Cf.,  for  instance.  Art.  61  of  the  Penal  Code 
for  Magietrates. 

t  Ibid.  Art.  59.  Cf.  also  Penal  Code,  §  9.58 

§  /bid.  Art.  59.  The  only  exception  ia 
practice  is  in  favor  of  honses  of  ill-fame. 
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supplemenU,  was  the  result  of  the  attempt 
of  a  man  named  Diidinsky  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Smolensk,  to  renew  his  passport 
two  years  ago.  And  yet  his  papers  were 
in  order,  his  conduct  irreproachable,  and 
his  right  to  have  his  passport  renewed  was 
not  even  called  in  question.*  These  ob¬ 
stacles  and  irritations  make  one’s  soul 
weary  of  life  ;  and  explain  why  it  is  that 
in  the  course  of  one  year  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  alone  14,799  persons  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  not  having  complied 
with  the  passport  laws.  .Many  of  these 
wretched  creatures  may  be  now  on  their 
way  to  Sil»eria.f 

Whatever  you  do  yourself,  whatever 
others  do  to  you,  the  accidents  you  meet 
with,  and  visitations  of  God,”  are  all 
valid  motives  for  the  interference  of  the 
police,  who  take  cognizance  of  everything, 
and  direct  you  how  to  demean  yourself 
under  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of 
life.  They  come  into  yoiir  home  and  look 
after  the  morality  of  your  children,  keep¬ 
ing  a  watchful  eye  the  while  on  your  own 
occupations  and  those  of  your  friends  ; 
they  dog  your  steps  in  the  streets,  open 
your  letters,  cross-examine  your  hall  por¬ 
ter  who  is  ez-ojfficio  one  of  the  eyes  of  au¬ 
tocracy  ;  and  their  constant  meddling  in 
your  private  life  is  almost  as  maddening  as 
the  noise  of  the  Chinese  drums  to  the 
wretch  condemned  to  die  of  want  of  sleep. 

year  the  Police  Prefect  of  Petropav- 
loffsk  actually  forbade  all  the  inhabitants 
of  his  district  to  leave  their  houses  after 
ten  o’clock  p.m.,  not  on  political  grounds, 
real  or  alleged,  but  simply  in  the  interests 
of  what  he  considered  propriety.!  Some 
few  years  ago  three  or  four  young  ladies 
were  upset  in  a  boat  when  crossing  the 
Neva.  The  current  beintr  pretty  strong 
there, §  there  was  some  ditticulty  in  rescu¬ 
ing  them,  and  when  they  were  taken  out 
of  the  water,  it  took  nearly  ten  minutes  to 
row  them  ashore.  The  weather  was  bit¬ 
terly  cold,  and  the  ladies  were  shivering 
when  they  landed.  Here,  however,  in¬ 
stead  of  iKung  allowed  to  drive  home  as 
quickly  as  they  could  and  change  their 
clothes,  they  were  compelled  to  walk  to 
the  station,  where  a  detailed  account  of 


*  Ct.  fil.  Peler$burg  GateUe,  29th  August, 
1887. 

Keu>  Review,  July,  1888. 
yovojfe  Vrtmya,  28th  August,  1889. 
Opposite  the  Oagsrin  Quay  at  the  Vyborg 
side. 
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the  accident  (called  protoeoU)  was  drawn 
up  and  carefully  read  over  to  them,  and 
it  was  only  when  they  had  signed  this  that 
they  were  at  liberty  to  go.  One  of  them 
was  ill  for  six  weeks  afterward.* 

It  almost  requires  the  credulity  of  an 
Oigon — rare  in  England  —to  believe  that 
the  law  of  the  Russian  Empire  solemnly 
lays  down  the  rules  of  spelling  to  be  foi^ 
lowed  in  writing  in  or  giving  citations 
from  the  Little  Russian  language,  and  very 
strictly  enforces  the  decree  I  Yet  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  true,  though  it  is  one  of  those  truths 
which  are  stranger  than  Action,  as  men 
like  P.  Kulisch,  Professor  Antonovitch, 
Krapovnitsky,  the  playwright,  and  many 
other  contemporary  litUmteun  have 
learned  to  their  cost.  I  possess,  however, 
the  text  of  the  law  in  question,  the  second 
paragraph  of  which  is  as  follows  :  ”  Are 
forbidden  in  the  precincts  of  the  Empire 
original  works* and  translations  in  Little 
Russian,  except  (a)  historical  documents, 
{h)  literary  productions,  on  condition  that 
they  keep  to  the  othography  of  the  origi¬ 
nals,  and  tkat  there  he  no  deviations  front 
the  eommonlif  accepted  Russian  system  of 
SPELLINQ,  and  that  the  authorization 
accorded  only  after  the  manuscript  has 
been  examined.”  Signed,  Grigorieff, 
Director  of  the  Central  Board  of  Censure. 
18/30  May,  1876.  Now  it  is  proposed 
to  forbid  in  the  length  'and  breadth  of  the 
Russian  Empire  the  printing  of  works  in 
the  Polish  tongue,  unless  they  are  written 
with  Russian,  instead  of  Ijatin,  letters  ; 
and  according  to  the  laws  now  rigidly  en¬ 
forced,  no  tradesman  can  print  an  adver¬ 
tisement  or  handbill  without  receiving  the 
authorization  of  the  police. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondere<i  at,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  the  Government  has 
become  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  a  fetish, 
to  be  conciliated,  feared,  obeyed — the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  omniscience  and  omnipotence, 
whose  word  is  law  to  nature  as  well  ns  to 
man.  Hence  they  come  to  the  authorities 
in  all  the  didiculties  of  life,  asking  for 
spiritual  bread,  and  invariably  receiving  a 
stone.  If  an  earthquake  is  feared,  a  war 
expected,  an  inundation  apprehended, 
they  hasten  to  the  nearest  representative 
of  power  for  instructions  how  to  receive 
the  impending  calamity.  Two  years  ago, 
for  instance,  when  the  Russian  press  pre- 

*  The  press  mentioned  it  at  the  time,  but  I 
am  narrating  from  memory.  I  spoke  to  one 
of  the  jonng  ladies  at  the  time. 
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dieted  a  destructive  storm  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  the  like  of  which  for  vio¬ 
lence  had  never  yet  been  experienced,  the 
police  stations  were  crowded  with  men  and 
women  anxious  to  learn  the  why  and  the 
wherefore.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  what 
daily  took  place  at  that  time,  which  I  lit¬ 
erally  translate  from  a  local  or^n  of  the 
press.  May  I  make  so  free  as  to  ask 
your  honor,”  says  a  pi'asant  who  has  come 
afar  ad  Itoc,  ”  when  this  here  storm  is  to 
burst!”  ‘‘  What  storm  are  you  talking 
about  f  Get  away  from  here  and  don’t 
bother.”  Three  days  ago,  your  honor, 
our  Nick  Rafronitch  came  home  from  town 
and  told  ns  that  the  papers  printed  all 
about  this  same  storm.  1  don’t  believe  it 
myself,  but  my  wife  says,  ‘  Go,’  she  yells, 

'  and  ask  the  authorities — the  police,  that 
is,  for  they  know  everything,  because  they 
know  the  high  authorities  and  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  things  ’ — and  the  neighbors  all 
over  the  place  are  talking  about  it  too.” 
”  Get  away  with  your  storm  ;  go  to  your 
wife  and  neighbors,  and  say  that  the  au¬ 
thorities  have  not  sent  os  any  orders  yet 
concerning  the  storm.  We  know  nothing 
about  it.”  *‘ All  right,  your  honor.  I’ll 
tell  rny  wife  and  neighbors  that  there  is  no 
ukase  about  the  storm  in  Odessa  ;  that  it 
must  be  untrue.”  *  So  strong  is  this  feel¬ 
ing  of  abject  helplessness  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  so  incapable  are  they  of  walk¬ 
ing  even  to  destruction  without  being  led 
thither  by  the  hand,  that  thieves  and  pick¬ 
pockets  cannot  always  pursue  their  calling 
to  their  satisfaction  without  appealing  for 
the  ”  moral”  support  and  guidance  of  the 
police.  This  seems  a  paradox  ;  but  the 
annals  of  criminal  justice  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  yield  a  harvest  of  cases 
that  go  far  to  establish  in  such  matters  the 
connivance  and  active  complicity  of  the 
police  and  other  authorities  as  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  As  for  the 
common  people,  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
ask  the  authorities  in  whom  they  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being,  for  assistance 
in  the  commission  of  crime.  It  is  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  since  some  peasants  of  the 
village  of  Stryscheif,  district  of  Kybinks, 
lacking  the  funds  neces.sary  to  purchase 
l.quor  and  drown  their  cares,  decided  that 
the  best  way  to  raise  the  money  would  be 
to  rob  tbe  country  house  of  a  certain 
Madam  Syroyeschin,  which  was  not  in- 


*  Odtaaa  Mrsttengtr,  Sept.  18,  1887. 


habited  at  the  time.  They  went  to  work 
systematically,  broke  open  the  door, 
dragged  out  the  furniture,  mirrors,  etc., 
into  the  adjoining  wood,  and  proceeded 
to  divide  the  spoils.  But  they  could  not 
satisfactorily  solve  the  problem.  They 
disputed,  quarrelled,  shouted,  fought  ;  but 
to  no  purpose.  At  last  they  cooled  down, 
and  agreed  to  decide  the  matter  calmly, 
reasonably,  equitably  ;  and  went  off  in  a 
body  to  the  nearest  representative  of  law 
and  government,  tbe  slaroata,  in  whom 
they  showed  their  confidence  by  request¬ 
ing  him  to  divide  the  booty  among  them, 
”  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  con¬ 
science.”  *  The  semi-official  organ  from 
which  tills  account  is  bodily  taken,  com¬ 
menting  in  its  following  number  upon  the 
comparative  statistics  of  education,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Holland,  Saxony, 
and  England  spend  more  money  upon  the 
education  of  their  subjects,  and  Russia 
less,  than  any  other  European  nation,  ju¬ 
bilantly,  exclaims,  ”  And  ‘  glory,  glory  be 
to  God  that  it  is  so  !  ’  we  cry  out  in  sin¬ 
cerity  of  heart  and  full  of  love  for  our  na¬ 
tive  land.  This  place  of  honor  in  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  national  education  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Germany  at  the  price  of  the 
colossal  development  of  socialism  and 
atheism.”  f 

No  man,  were  his  faith  in  the  future  of 
humanity  never  so  robust,  can  contemplate 
these  things  without  a  feeling  of  sadness 
akin  to  despair  ;  for  eighty  or  ninety  mill¬ 
ions  I  of  human  beings,  with  blunted  fac¬ 
ulties,  palsied  will,  distorted  views  of  life, 
the  divine  fire  within  them  being  deliber¬ 
ately  and  diabolically  quenched  and 
stamped  out,  are,  in  sober  truth,  one  of 
the  saddest  sights  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  And  the  tragic  effect  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  heightened,  not  transformed,  by 
the  fatuous  pomposity  and  conceit  with 
which  the  masters  of  these  uncomplaining 
serfs,  instead  of  taking  pity  on  their  help¬ 
less  victims,  prate  aimiit  their  lofty  mis¬ 
sion  to  diffuse  light  and  culture  and  polit¬ 
ical  liberty  among  the^Slavsof  Europe  and 
the  Mahoiq^ns  of  Asia.  Philanthropic 


*  Greuehdanin,  Ang.  26, 1889. 

Ibid.,  8th  Hepteuiber,  1889. 

The  difference  between  this  nnmber  and 
the  total  popnlation  of  Russia  is  the  large  mar¬ 
gin  for  exceptions  which  it  is  wise  to  allow  in 
a  country  of  ten  millions  of  Nonconformists, 
many  of  whom  would  bear  comparison  with 
the  choicest  spirits  of  Western  Europe. 
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Mrs.  Jellyby,  neglecting  home  and  children 
to  sweeten  the  lot  of  the  unregenerate  na¬ 
tives  of  Borrioboola  Gba,  was  a  paragon 
of  good  sense  and  modesty  in  comparison. 
No  doubt  the  Government  is  and  always 
has  been  composed,  not  of  angels  and 
saints  translated  beyond  the  sphere  of  evil 
influence,  hut  of  men  with  the  same  na¬ 
ture,  subject  to  the  same  temptations  as 
the  millions  whom  they  lead.  Moreover, 
where  the  reciprocal  action  and  reaction 
of  governors  and  governed  is  so  complex 
and  diflicult  to  analyze  as  in  Russia,  it  is 
extremely  easy  to  err  on  the  side  of  exag¬ 
geration  in  attempting  to  allot  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  their  fair  share  of  the  joint  re¬ 
sponsibility.  But  whether  much  or  little 


is  of  no  practical  importance,  seeing  that 
it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  masses  to  have 
to  pay  dearly  for  the  folly  of  their  rulers 
after  having  fully  expiated  their  own.  It 
is  bard  to  suppress  a  sigh  of  pity  for  a 
generous  people  dragged  down  by  those 
whom  they  support  in  luxury,  to  the  level 
of  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  for  men  who  are 
serfs  in  everything  but  the  name,  who  toil 
and  moil  from  childhood  to  old  age,  creat¬ 
ing  riches  that  elude  their  grasp,  and  who 
can  still  affirm  in  a  proverb  in  which  is 
embedded  the  crystallized  history  of  ages  : 
“  Our  soul  is  G^’s,  our  body  the  Tsar’s, 
and  our  backs  belong  to  our  masters.” — 
Fortnightly  Review. 


FAME,  \?EALTrf,  LIFE,  DEATH. 

nr  WALTER  W.  SEX  AT. 

What  is  fame  ! 

’Tis  the  sun-gleam  on  the  mountain. 

Spreading  brightly  ere  it  flics, 

’Tis  the  bubble  on  the  fountain. 

Rising  lightly  ere  it  dies  ; 

Or,  if  here  and  there  a  hero 

Be  remembered  through  the  years. 

Yet  to  him  the  gain  is  zero  ; 

Death  hath  stilled  his  hopes  and  fears. 

Yet  what  dangers  men  will  dare 

If  but  only  in  the  air 

May  be  heard  some  eager  mention  of  their  name  ; 
Though  they  hear  it  not  themselves,  ’tis  much  the  same. 

What  is  wealth  ! 

’Tis  a  rainbow,  still  receding 
As  the  panting  fool  pursues  ; 

Or  a  toy  that  youth,  unheeding. 

Seeks  the  readiest  way  to  lose  ; 

But  the  wiae  man  keeps  due  measure. 

Neither  out  of  breath  nor  base  ; 

He  but  holds^  trust  his  treasure 
For  the  welfare  of  the  race. 

Yet  what  c^nes  some  men  will  dare 

But  to  gip^Acir  slender  share 
In  soiiw  though  with  loss  of  name  or  health. 

Id -some  plunder,  spent  on  vices  or  by  stealth. 

What  is  life  f 

’Tis  the  earthly  hour  of  trial 
For  a  life  that’s  but  begun  ; 

When  the  prize  of  self-denial 
May  be  quickly  lost  or  won  ; 
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’Tis  the  hour  when  love  maj  burgeon 
To  an  everlasting  flower  ; 

Or  when  lusts  their  victims  urge  on 
To  defy  immortal  power. 

Yet  how  lightly  men  ignore 
All  the  future  bolds  in  store, 

Spending  brief  but  golden  moments  all  in  strife  ; 

Or  in  suicidal  madness  grasp  the  knife. 

What  is  death  f 
Past  its  dark  mysterious  portal 
Iluman  eye  may  never  roam  ; 

Yet  the  hope  still  springs  immortal 
That  it  leads  the  wanderer  home. 

Oh,  the  bliss  that  lies  before  us 
When  the  secret  shall  be  known. 

And  the  vast  angelic  chorus 

Sounds  the  hymn  before  the  throne  ! 

What  is  fame,  or  wealth,  or  life  t 
Past  are  praises,  fortune,  strife  ; 

All  but  love,  that  lives  forever,  cast  beneath, 

When  the  good  and  faithful  servant  takes  the  wreath. 

— Academy.  • 
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Loan  Salisburt,  in  the  impressive 
though  all  too  brief  speech  which  he  deliv* 
ered  on  Monday  before  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  admitted  that  only 
the  future  could  prove  whether  the  effect 
of  the  discovery  of  electricity,  the  great 
discovery  of  our  age,  would  tell  for  good 
or  evil  in  the  main,  lie  hoped,  but 
doubted  ;  and  if  bis  only  ground  for  hope 
is  the  one  he  gave,  we  should  say  his  fears 
were  reasonable,  and  bis  hopes  based  upon 
data  much  too  thin  to  support  a  reasonable 
confidence.  It  was,  he  thought,  possible 
that  in  the  distiibutive  power  of  electric¬ 
ity,  which  carries  along  the  stiff  force  of 
the  steam-engine  now  confined  to  its  own 
centre”  to  distances  growing  ever  greater, 
there  might  be  found  an  instrument  ca- 

?able  of  conferring  happiness  on  mankind, 
'he  ability  to  turn  on  power  in  a  private 
house  as  you  now  turn  on  gas,  might  scat¬ 
ter  the  aggregations  of  humanity  which 
steam  has  drawn  together,  and,  by  ena¬ 
bling  artisans  to  work  at  home,  restore  the 
family  life  now  so  rudely  broken  up.  We 
have  ourselves  suggested  that  same  possi¬ 
bility,  and  if  it  weie  but  real,  if,  that  is, 
villages  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  cul¬ 
tivate  plain  could  take  the  industrial  place 
of  our  manufacturing  cities,  and  especially 
of  the  working  section  of  this  overgrown 


London,  we  could  say  with  full  hearts  that 
electricity  had  redeemed  science  from  the 
reproach  that  it  had  done  so  much  to  in¬ 
crease  the  effectiveness  and  so  little  to  in¬ 
crease  the  happiness  of  mankind.  To 
abolish  the  practice  of  laboring  in  hordes, 
and  restore  to  seclusion  its  place  in  the 
habits  of  men,  is  to  renew,  and  perhaps 
purify,  civilization,  now  poisoned  by  the 
fetid  steam  which  rises  from  the  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  crowds.  But  then,  is  it  so  f  We 
are  told  that  the  ‘‘  advantages  of  concen¬ 
tration”  will  hardly  be  affected  by  any 
motor,  that  the  factory  would  undersell 
the  cottage  if  the  cottager  could  make  a 
motor  of  his  own  will,  and  that  when 
steam  is  remembered  only  as  a  clumsy  sort 
of  power  once  used  to  generate  electric 
force,  artisans  and  their  daughters  will  still 
congregfltc  in  thousands,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  time  inherent  in  distributed 
workshops.  And  we  are  also  told,  and 
this  by  the^f>rkers  themselves,  that  they 
prefer  it  so  ;  that  distribution  would  bo 
segregation,  and  restore  the  too  great 
power  of  capital  ;  that  they  wish  for  the 
social  atmosphere  they  now  enjoy  ;  that 
work  would  be  intolerable  to  them  if  per¬ 
formed  in  narrow  homes,  redolent  of  the 
smell  of  food,  insufficient  in  supply  of 
fresh  air,  and  wearisome  with  the  cries  of 
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children  «nd  the  o^iieiulonsnPM  of  over- 
tMsked  wivptt.  We  fear  we  iiiunt  not  hope 
much  in  tliia  direction  from  electricity, 
thou{;h,  no  doubt,  it  may  {rive  to  the 
higher  natures  amon^  workmen  a  better 
chance  of  living  in  partial  seclusion  ;  and 
we  think  the  observer’s  glance  must  strike 
deeper  than  the  mere  methods  of  industr}', 
l*efore  he  can  decide  with  any  mental  cer¬ 
tainty  whether  the  new  force  will  ulti¬ 
mately  work  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

^ts  material  effects  will,  we  suppose,  in 
the  main  be  good.  An  increase  to  the 
productive  force  of  the  race  can  hardly  be 
other  than  beneficial,  and  if  electricity  is 
found  not  to  increase  that  force,  it  will  be 
disused.  Civilization  is  dependent  first  of 
all  on  the  possibility  that  a  man  may  prit- 
duce  something  more  than  he  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  want  to  eat,  and  any  power,  not  evil 
in  itsedf,  which  can  increase  that  surplus 
without  increasing  toil,  must  tend  to  pro. 
mote  material  civilization.  It  is  too  late, 
and  men  are  too  numerous,  for  thinkers 
even  to  discuss  the  ber.efit  of  machinery 
— though  Mr.  Mallock,  in  his  new  and 
most  charming  book  on  Cyprus,  does  say 
that  he  felt  when  in  that  island,  and  far 
from  railways,  how  he  had  gained  greatly 
by  the  increase  in  the  ttze  of  the  world — 
and  if  machinery  is  good,  the  more  perfect 
the  machinery  the  l>clter  it  must  l>c.  The 
less  the  force  wasted  in  comparison  with 
the  outturn,  the  greater  the  conservation 
of  human  energy.  The  mere  lightening 
of  the  day  of  two  hours  of  toil,  without 
loss  of  product,  would  in  most  countries  be 
an  unspeakable  boon  ;  and  we  do  not  know 
that  the  equalization  of  chances  as  between 
the  more  favored  and  the  less  favored 
countries  and  districts,  which  must  ulti¬ 
mately  come  when  electricity  is  generated 
in  gigantic  reservoirs,  and  distributed, 
say,  over  Western  India  from  the  white 
gorge  of  the  Nerbudda,  or  over  Southern 
Kngland  from  the  gorge  of  the  Avon,  can 
l>e  any  injury  to  the  world.  It  is  hard  to 
think  of  Somerset  being  repopulafcd  with, 
out  a  sit;h  for  that  glory  of  beautiful  seclu¬ 
sion  which  must  vanish  ;  but  the  sigh  will 
not  come  from  those  “  common  millions” 
for  whom  the  beauty  of  the  world  was  de. 
signed,  mostly  in  vain.  Quick  means  of 
travel  already  exist,  and  their  further  diffu¬ 
sion  cannot  injure  man,  while  the  relief 
which  electricity  may  bring  to  that  section 
of  the.  animal  world  which  works  for  its 
bread  may  be  almost  infinite.  Imagine 


the  hundred  million  of  ploughing  oxen 
now  toiling  in  Asia,  with  their  labor  super- 
seded  by  electric  accumulators  !  We  can 
see  no  balance  of  evil  in  the  material  re¬ 
sults  of  electricity,  or  can  see  it  clearly  only 
in  this,  that  it  may  level  the  half  intelli¬ 
gent  too  completely  with  the  intelligent, 
and  in  the  universal  competition  it  may 
promote,  may  lower  the  total  average  of 
civilization.  The  world  would  hardly  gain 
if  Chinamen  had  more  silk  and  Europeans 
fewer  shirts.  Still,  that  result  is  too  dis¬ 
tant  for  sound  speculation  ;  we  know  not 
the  next  advantage  that  enterprise  and 
morale  may  secure  to  the  higher  races  ; 
and  thinking  of  mankind  as  if  Europeans 
were  all,  we  can  see  no  ground  for  appre¬ 
hension  in  the  development  of  electricity 
as  a  material  force. 

It  is  in  its  effect  as  an  intellectual  force 
that  apprehension  arises  in  us.  The  first 
result  of  the  discovery  has  been  a  vast  diffu¬ 
sion  of  what  is  called  “  news,”  the  record¬ 
ing  of  every  event,  and  especially  of  every 
crime,  everywhere  without  perceptible  in¬ 
terval  of  time.  The  world  is  for  purposes 
of  intelligence”  reduced  to  a  village,  and 
the  village  gossip  is  discussed  continuously 
and  without  delay  in  every  house.  A 
crime  committed  in  Paris  at  midnight 
shocks  Calcutta  or  Melbourne  at  breakfast, 
and  a  catastrophe  caused  by  a  jerry-builder 
of  New  York  wakes  in  two  hours  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  pity  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Can  that  be  altogether  good  ? 
Certainly  it  increases  nimblencss  of  mind, 
develops  curiosity,  helps  to  waken  men 
out  of  the  slumberous  condition  in  which 
the  mental  faculties  grow  torpid  ;  but  it 
does  this  at  a  heavy  price.  All  men  are 
compelled  to  think  of  all  things,  at  the 
same  time,  on  imperfect  information,  and 
with  too  little  interval  for  reflection.  It 
is  rumor  rather  than  intelligence  which  is 
hurried  so  breathlessly  across  continents 
and  seas.  We  hear  of  the  massacre  of 
Dr.  Peters  and  his  party,  and  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  excited  in  Berlin  by  that  massacre,  on 
the  same  day,  and  perceive  therefore, 
whether  we  will  or  not,  more  of  the  corre¬ 
lation  of  events  ;  but  we  hear  of  neither 
accurately,  know  only  by  vague  rumor  of 
the  authors  of  the  masscre,  only  by  the 
vaguest  gossip  of  the  desire  for  revenge 
which  it  has  evoked  probably  against  per¬ 
sons  entirely  innocent, — Ur.  Peters,  it  is 
possible,  not  having  been  slaughtered 
either  by  the  Masaj  tribe  or  the  Somali 
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tribe,  but  by  bin  own  savaf^e  followers. 
The  constant  diffusion  of  statements  in 
snippets,  the  constant  excitements  of  feel¬ 
ing  unjustified  by  fact,  the  constant  for¬ 
mation  of  ha«ty  or  erroneous  opinions, 
must  in  the  end,  one  would  think,  deteri¬ 
orate  the  intelligence  of  all  to  whom  the 
telegraph  appeals.  The  readers  of  news¬ 
papers  know  of  more  events,  many  more, 
than  they  did  in  1859  ;  but  of  each  of  the 
events  they  hear  of,  they  know  much  less 
than  they  did  when  they  were  compelled 
to  wait  for  the  correspondents’  full  and 
explicatory  accounts.  Those  accounts  now 
never  arrive,  or  aniving,  are  never  read, 
the  correspondents  being  as  unwilling  to 
write  letters  which  the  telegraph  will  have 
made  “  stale,”  as  ordinary  mankind  are 
to  ‘‘  waste  time”  in  perusing  them.  The 
result  is  a  universal  haste  and  confusion  of 
judgment,  a  disposition  to  decide  too 
quickly,  an  impatience  if  hurried  action  is 
not  taken  before  the  statesmen  or  others 
responsible  have  had  time  to  think.  It  is 
as  if  all  men  had  to  study  all  questions 
under  the  excitement  of  anger  or  fear  or 
pity,  or  that  conscious  sense  of  being 
‘‘  bustled  ”  which,  of  all  the  recurrent  an¬ 
noyances  of  life,  makes  true  reflection  most 
difficult  or  im[>os8ib!e.  We  notice,  or 
fancy  we  notice,  in  all  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  a  tendency  to  jump  at  conclusions 
without  data,  to  avoid  suspending  judg¬ 
ment,  to  post(>one  thought  to  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  mere  surprise — the  new  form  of 
the  old”  lust  for  wonder,”  once  so  strong 
a  force  in  the  world — and  those  are  the 
results  we  should  expect  from  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  from  the  tendency  of  its 
superhuman  speed,  speed  for  which  even 
the  simile  of  thought  seems  hardly  suffi¬ 
cient,  to  make  it  the  sole  vehicle  of  intel¬ 
ligence  to  humanity.  Lord  Salisbury  him¬ 
self  feels  this  keenly.  In  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  passages  of  his  speech  of  Mon¬ 
day,  the  Premier,  who  is  both  a  statesman 
and  a  skilled  electrician,  said  : — ”  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  department 
under  the  Government  so  profoundly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  discoveries  of  those  who  have 
made  this  science  as  the  Foreign  Office, 
with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  con¬ 
nected.  I  may  say  that  we  positively  ex¬ 
ist  by  virtue  of  the  electric  telegraph.  The 
whole  work  of  all  the  chancelleries  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  now  practically  conducted  by  the 


light  of  that  great  science,  which  is  not  so 
old  as  the  century  in  which  we  live.  And 
there  is  a  strange  feeling  that  you  have  in 
communicating  constantly  and  frequently 
day  by  day  with  men  whose  inmost 
thoughts  you  know  by  the  telegraph,  but 
whose  faces  you  have  never  seen.  It  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  departmental 
effect  which  these  great  discoveries  have 
had  upon  the  government  of  the  world.” 
“  Indebted  !”  is  that  the  right  word  / 
Should  it  not  rather  be  ”  cursed”  ?  Is  it 
conceivable  that  statesmen,  informed  of 
all  they  know  through  such  a  medium, 
with  its  inevitable  hurries,  its  inherent  ne¬ 
cessity  for  over-compression,  its  unavoid¬ 
able  reticences,  should  ever  really  know 
even  events,  should  ever  be  wisely  coun¬ 
selled,  should  ever  be  internally  urged  to 
reflection,  as  they  were  under  the  old  re¬ 
gime  f  Certainly  the  public  outside  chan- 
celleiies  is  not,  and  we  doubt  if  even  statev 
men  escape  the  new  temptation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  look  out  upon  the  world  as  a  great 
stage,  where  something  exciting  is  always 
happening,  where  ”  interest  ”  is  more  con¬ 
centrated  than  in  actual  life,  but  where 
everything,  even  a  catastrophe  or  an  ex¬ 
plosion,  is  felt  to  be  more  or  less  unreal. 
Gladness  is  lost  in  excitement,  sorrow  is 
soothed  by  intcrestingness,  and  thought  is 
drowned  in  an  instinctive  rush  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  scene  went  marvellously  well. 
The  faculty  of  emotion  wears  itself  out, 
and  that  of  reflection  is  disused,  until  the 
jaded  spectator  asks  f«>r  sensations  to 
quicken  his  blood,  and  half-pardons  the 
Masai  for  killing  Dr.  Peters,  because  for 
half-an-hour  the  event  has  made  him  feel 
more  alive.  This  unnatural  excitement, 
this  perpetual  di.ssipation  of  the  mind,  this 
frittering  away  of  feeling  on  the  scenes  of 
an  o[>cra,  must  in  the  end  injure  the  con¬ 
science  as  well  as  the  intelligence  ;  and 
this,  which  we  owe  to  electricity,  must  be 
set  in  the  balance  against  any  material 
beneflts  it  may  confer.  We  say  nothing 
of  the  other  fact,  to  which  Lord  Salisbury 
did  not  allude,  that  the  universal  result  of 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  is  to  overflil  the 
ordinary  mind  with  undigested  and  indi¬ 
gestible  scraps  of  information,  and  urge 
only  that  its  tendency  must  be  to  weaken 
and  ultimately  to  paralyze  reflective  power. 
— Spectator. 
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Eu&opkan  Schools  ;  ob.  What  I  Saw  in  thk 
Schools  or  Uebm ant,  Fbanck,  Austbla,  and 
SwrrzEBLAND.  (internstional  Edacation 
Series.)  By  L.  R.  Klenim,  Pb.D.,  Author  of 
“Chips  from  a  Teacher’s  Workshop,”  and 
numerous  school  books.  New  Y’ork  :  J). 
App/eton  it  Company. 

This  excellent  and  suRgestiTe  series  of  books, 
edited  by  Professor  W.  T.  Harris,  who  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  alike  as  educator  and  philosopher, 
has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  art  of  pedagogy  and  the  science  of 
education,  which  has  yet  been  produced  in 
America.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has  stimulated  and  enlarged  the  views 
of  the  teaching  class  everywhere  in  our  midst 
and  presented  new  aspects  of  some  very  im¬ 
portant  problems.  The  volume  before  us  is 
one  of  the  most  practical  and  instructive  of 
the  whole  series,  and  should  be  universally 
read,  studied,  and  inwardly  digested  by  all 
those  who  pursue  the  business  of  teaching, 
especially  such  as  are  engaged  in  the  public 
schools.  The  title  of  the  book  indicates  very 
clearly  what  its  contents  are  —the  record  of  an 
extended  examination  of  the  schools  of  four 
countries,  which  have  displayed  an  advanced 
interest  and  intelligence  in  solving  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  public-school  edacation. 

It  has  got  to  be  a  favorite  notion  with  many 
American  patriots,  who  are  carried  away  by 
the  infection  of  the  “  tall  talk”  about  our¬ 
selves,  which  it  is  the  fashion  of  stump  speak¬ 
ers,  popular  lecturers,  newspaper  editors,  and 
other  manufacturers  of  public  opinion  to  in¬ 
dulge  in,  that  the  pulilic  schools  of  the  United 
States  are  the  best  in  the  world,  that  the 
American  commonalty  is  the  best  educated  in 
the  world,  and  that  all  other  nations  on  this 
little  footstool  of  the  Creator  should  follow 
humbly  in  our  footsteps.  To  those  who  lay 
the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,  no  better 
advice  can  be  given  than  to  read  the  present 
volume  before  us  and  then  to  compare  it  with 
the  facts  offered  in  the  previous  volume  of  the 
series,  “  Edacation  in  the  United  States," 
both  of  which  appear  to  be  written  with  a 
single-eyed  purpose  of  getting  at  the  exact 
truth.  This  comparison  will  show  that,  while 
the  public  schools  of  this  country  offer  much 
which  is  admirable,  and  are  splendid  monu¬ 
ments  of  our  public  spirit,  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  we  can  take  lessons  in  the  art 
of  pedagogy  from  the  foreign  methods,  espe- 
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cially  those  of  Germany.  The  descriptions 
given  by  l)r.  Klemm  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
verbatim  reports  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  at 
work,  and  are  presented  with  a  vivacity  and 
freshness  which  are  highly  entertaining  aside 
from  the  information  given. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  German  schools 
are  conducted  on  a  rigidly  prescribed  general 
system,  within  its  limits  there  is  an  elasticity 
and  margin  for  the  exercise  of  individuality 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  which  appear  to  be 
lacking  in  other  national  methods,  perhaps 
with  the  exception  of  the  Austrian.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  largely  modelled  after  the  schools  of 
Prussia  and  Saxony,  which  seem  to  reach  the 
best  ideal  of  intelligent  teaching.  We  learn 
that  text-books  occupy  in  these  methods  an 
inferior  place.  Arithmetics,  grammars,  geog¬ 
raphies,  are  books  comparatively  meagre  as 
compared  with  the  splendid  and  elaborate 
treatises  put  in  the  hands  of  American  pupils. 
Instruction  is  given  with  the  help  of  object- 
lessons,  large  maps,  blackboards,  apparatus, 
figures,  drawings,  etc.  ;  and  the  genius  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  teacher,  who  talks  with  and 
guides  his  pupil  by  his  own  questions,  play 
the  most  important  part.  The  method  of  set 
recitations  learned  out  of  books  too  often  in 
a  poll-parrot  fashion  has  a  small  place  in  the 
German  system.  The  result  of  thus  leading 
the  pupil  from  the  beginning  of  bis  work  by 
a  thousand  apt  illustrations  drawn  from  fa¬ 
miliar  things  is  to  inspire  young  minds  with 
an  interest  and  quickness  of  perception  not 
possible  by  other  methods.  All  this  presup¬ 
poses,  of  course,  great  skill,  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  love  of  teaching  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor.  Such  teachers,  it 
might  be  fancied,  would  be  hard  to  find. 
This  would  be  true  under  our  American  sys¬ 
tem.  Teaching  in  the  United  States  is  rarely 
a  lifelong  profession.  At  least  two-thirds  of 
our  public-school  teachers  are  women,  who 
look  on  their  business  of  instruction  as  a  mere 
means  of  support  till  the  great  business  of 
life,  that  of  getting  married,  is  achieved. 
Those  who  fit  themselves  by  unremitting 
study  for  their  work  and  attain  higher  ideals 
of  that  work,  as  life  goes  on,  are  few. 

In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  pedagogy 
is  looked  on  as  a  profession  in  the  same  sense 
that  law  and  medicine  are,  and  attracts  no 
less  respect.  The  "  Herr  Schoolmaster"  is 
regarded  with  the  greatest  reverence  in  every 
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ooantty  town,  and  ia  a  snporior  being.  So, 
too,  in  the  great  cities  he  has  a  distinct  stains, 
and  his  emolnments  from  the  State  are  such 
as  to  make  his  position  an  enriable  one.  It 
is  the  business  of  a  lifetime  for  ambitious  and 
able  men.  A  great  deal  of  talent  and  con* 
scientions  derotion  is  thus  imported  into  the 
profession  which  tells  with  tremendons  weight 
in  making  the  German  schools  what  they  are. 

Dr.  Klemm  enters  into  the  modes  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  schools  in  four  of  the  most  ad- 
▼anced  European  countries  (ednestionally) 
and  makes  comparison  of  them  with  each 
other  and  with  those  of  the  United  States. 
Technical  and  industrial  schools  also  engage 
his  attention,  and  his  acute  suggestions  show 
what  knowledge,  insight,  and  enthusiasm  he 
brings  to  his  work.  It  would  be  iuteresting 
to  tell  our  readers  in  detail  the  characteristic 
merits  and  defects  be  finds  in  European  public 
schools,  but  we  must  refer  them  to  the  book 
itself,  which  can  be  read  with  great  profit  by 
ail  those  who  find  themselves  drawn  to  the 
subject. 

Coal  amd  the  Coal  Mines.  By  Homer  Greene. 

(The  Riverside  Library  for  Young  Folks.) 

With  illustrations  from  drawings  by  the 

author.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  tt  Co. 

Mr.  Greene  has  the  art  of  condensed,  sim¬ 
ple,  and  picturesque  statement  in  a  superior 
degree.  The  field  which  he  covers  is  a  large 
one,  covering,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  industries  in  the  world,  to  vrhich  cen¬ 
turies  of  scientific  investigation  and  adapta¬ 
tion  have  lent  themselves.  In  a  matter  of 
such  extensive  detail,  it  requires  no  small 
skill  to  eliminate  the  things  not  strictly  essen¬ 
tial,  and  present  a  clear  and  vivid  idea  of  the 
whole  subject  which  even  the  youthful  under¬ 
standing  can  grasp.  Mr.  Greene,  beginning 
with  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  coal,  as 
shown  by  geology,  and  of  the  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal-fields,  comes  to  the  more 
practical  branches  of  the  subject.  A  very 
clear  account  is  given  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  strata  of  the  coal-fields,  which  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  fields  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  are 
bent,  twisted,  and  broken  in  the  most  irregu¬ 
lar  forms.  It  was  in  this  part  of  the  Appala¬ 
chian  range  that  the  greatest  Plutonic  con¬ 
vulsions  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Carbonif¬ 
erous  period. 

The  history  of  coal  in  the  United  States  ia 
interesting.  Soft  or  bituminous  coal  was 
mined  and  need  in  Virginia  in  1750  even  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  by  the  close  of  the 


century  the  mines  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
were  quite  extensively  worked.  The  peaceful 
relations  of  the  Indians  with  the  people  oc¬ 
cupying  the  outposts  of  civilization  in  what 
has  proved  to  be  the  great  coal  State  of  the 
country  favored  an  early  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  Alleghany  region. 
Our  author,  indeed,  is  inclined  to  trust  the 
legend  that  the  Indians  themselves  knew  the 
heat-producing  qualities  of  coal,  and  mined  it 
for  that  purpose  to  a  limited  extent.  The 
most  curious  facts,  however,  relate  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  introduction  of  anthracite  or  stone 
coal,  as  it  was  called.  Discovered  as  early  as 
1769  and  identified  as  coal,  it  was  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before  it  was  used  for 
anything  except  the  blacksmith’s  forge,  where 
a  strong  blast  is  applied  to  the  fire.  Numer¬ 
ous  attempts  were  made  to  adapt  its  qualities 
for  domestic  convenience,  but  without  success. 
It  was  not  till  1808,  that  Judge  Fell,  of  Wyo¬ 
ming,  discovered  that  by  confining  it  in  a 
grate,  with  a  draught  below  and  above  to  ciren- 
late  freely  through  the  mass,  it  could  be  used 
with  perfect  facility.  With  this  first  step  the 
use  of  anthracite  made  huge  strides.  The 
first  year's  business  (1851)  in  this  kind  of  coal 
was  55  tons  ;  1887  sent  19,684,929  tons  to  mar¬ 
ket.  It  was  not  till  1814  that  anthracite  began 
to  be  nsed  largely  in  mills  and  factories.  The 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  begun 
in  1823  and  finished  in  1829,  owed  its  origin 
to  the  need  of  getting  anthracite  to  the  New 
York  market  at  a  reduced  expense.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  coal  illustrates  the  melancholy  fact  that 
the  pioneers  in  any  great  enterprise  generally 
lose  their  money  and  time,  only  making  them¬ 
selves  victims  that  others  may  reap  the  re¬ 
wards.  The  men  who  early  invested  in  coal- 
lands,  with  the  prophetic  vision  of  what  the 
mineral  would  accomplish  for  the  world,  failed, 
but  their  efforts  slowly  opened  the  eyes  of 
men.  When  they  had  gone  to  their  graves 
with  broken  pockets  and  broken  hearts,  others 
stepped  into  the  field  and  made  great  fortunes. 
It  is  the  old  story. 

Mr.  Greene  proceeds  to  give  a  succinct  and 
clear  account  of  the  business  of  coal  mining, 
both  in  the  anthracite  and  the  bituminous  re¬ 
gions.  We  are  told  how  mines  are  opened, 
excavated,  and  operated  ;  of  the  dangers  which 
result  in  such  tremendous  li>ss  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  by  fire  and  flix>d  ;  of  the  terrible  choke- 
damp  and  fire-damp,  which  in  a  second  may 
fill  the  dark  underground  caverns  with  scores 
of  victims  ;  of  the  means  of  prevention  which 
science  has  devised,  bat  which  do  not  always 
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work  to  Mve  these  toilers  in  the  snbterrmnesn 
Rioom  ;  of  the  methods  by  which  the  coal 
when  bronght  to  the  surface  is  prepared  fur 
and  shipped  to  the  market.  One  may  get  a 
very  clear  notion  from  reading  this  compact 
little  work  of  the  whole  modiu  optrandi  of  the 
mine,  of  the  perils  of  the  operations,  and  of 
the  commercial  methods  of  handling  the  prod- 
not.  The  last  chapter  of  the  book  touches  the 
social  condition  of  the  coal-miner.  There  is 
a  current  impression  that  the  miner  occupies 
a  low  place  in  the  industrial  scale,  and  is 
somewhat  brutal  and  ignorant.  Mr.  Greene 
tells  ns  that  if  it  were  not  for  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  continual 
warfare  between  labor  and  capital,  the  coal¬ 
miner  of  to-day  would  be  the  most  happy  and 
prosperous  of  workmen.  As  for  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  a  fact  that  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  writer  of  this  notice  from  the  best  author¬ 
ity  will  suffice.  The  largest  comparative  sale 
in  the  United  States  found  for  one  of  the 
most  costly  and  elaborate  cyclopedias  in  the 
market  was  among  the  coal-miners  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Ksoollsctions  of  tbs  Coubt  or  tub  Tun.- 
uuuts.  By  Madame  Curette,  Lady  of  Hon¬ 
or  to  the  Empress  Eugenie.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Elizabeth  Phipps  Train. 
New  York  :  Z).  Appleton  <t  Company. 

The  mind  recurs  to  the  imperial  regime  of 
the  third  Napoleon  in  France  with  mingled 
feelings.  A  usurper,  who  triumphed  over  the 
liberties  of  his  country  by  the  most  audacious 
of  cheats,  politically  one  of  the  most  selfish 
and  unscrupulous  of  men,  as  a  ruler  utterly 
oblivious  of  all  sense  of  the  nobler  destiny  and 
aspirations  which  lay  before  one  of  the  most 
gallant,  intellectual,  and  ingenious  of  peoples, 
a  systematic  debaucher  of  all  that  redeemed 
and  elevated  French  character,  Napoleon  III. 
yet  possessed  a  certain  bonhomie  and  good-na¬ 
ture  which  charmed  the  public,  and  he  filleil 
Paris  with  such  material  splendor  as  to  make 
his  capital  more  delightful  than  it  has  ever 
been  either  before  or  since  to  the  visitor.  The 
Imperial  Court  was  one  of  almost  peerless 
splendor,  and  the  almost  feverish  gayety  which 
beat  in  the  public  pulse  till  the  very  latter 
part  of  the  reign  might  almost  be  regarded  as 
symptoms  of  a  great  forthcoming  disaster. 

Madame  Carette  has  told  the  story  of  this 
I>eriod  in  the  book  before  ns  in  a  sketchy  and 
gossiping  way  which,  while  it  does  not  pretend 
to  treat  any  of  the  serious  social  or  political 
questiona  of  that  time,  often  touches  some  of 


them  closely  in  a  casual  way.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  for  this  that  the  reader  will  care.  These 
recollections  are  full  of  personal  sketches  and 
anecdotes,  of  accounts  of  life  in  Paris  and  at 
the  Court  and  of  racy  social  studies.  Much 
belongs  to  the  class  of  mere  gossip,  but  it  is  al 
ways  interesting  gossip,  as  it  is  about  people 
who  not  many  years  ago  filled  the  eye  of  the 
world  to  a  large  degree.  It  is  creditable  to 
the  author’s  heart  that  she  has  nothing  to  say 
but  good  of  her  Imperial  patrons,  although 
even  to  her  partial  view  the  “  Jupiter  Bcapin,” 
whom  she  saw  in  undress,  does  not  altogether 
escape  belittlement.  As  to  the  Empress,  she 
was  the  object  of  a  feeling  almost  approaching 
to  adoration  on  the  part  of  Madame  Carette. 
All  who  were  closely  associated  with  the  late 
French  Empress  daring  the  days  of  her  pros¬ 
perity  seem  to  have  experienced  a  similar  at¬ 
tachment,  a  feeling  made  almost  sacred  by  the 
awful  bereavement  of  a  later  period.  The 
reader  will  always  find  in  such  a  book  as  this 
the  means  of  whiling  away  an  hour  agreeably, 
even  if  there  is  nothing  to  attract  his  attention 
seriously.  The  author  writes  in  the  simplest 
sort  of  way,  and  if  she  gives  ns  chatter,  it  is 
the  chatter  of  a  shrewd,  vivacious,  and  ami¬ 
able  woman,  with  here  and  there  exhibitions 
of  feeling  and  strokes  of  insight  which  lend 
added  interest  to  what  would  otherwise  be 
gossip. 

Chxmbkbs's  ENCTcnopjcDiA :  A  Dictionart  of 
Unitersai.  Knowledor.  New  Edition.  Vol¬ 
ume  IV.  Dionysius  to  Friction.  London 
and  Edinburgh  :  William  and  Robert  Cham¬ 
bers.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincolt  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Ghombers’ s  Eneyda- 
peedia,  now  before  ns,  worthily  continues  the 
new  edition  of  this  excellent  publication.  As 
a  universal  dictionary  of  knowledge  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  better  suited  to  the  u-ses  of  the  masses, 
both  as  to  price  and  character,  than  the  others 
which  contest  the  field.  While  the  articles 
are  comparatively  short  and  condensed,  they 
are  scholarly  and  able,  representing  the  best 
schularship  of  the  age.  There  are  several 
special  articles  in  this  American  edition  on 
home  subjects :  “  District  of  Columbia,*' 
“  Dollar,"  “  Duluth,"  "  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son,"  “  Florida,”  and  ”  Benjamin  Franklin," 
the  latter  of  which  may  be  called  a  thoroughly 
reconstructed  article  from  late  data  and  studies 
of  the  great  philosopher  of  the  Revolutionary 
4>eriod. 

Among  other  important  articles  and  authors 
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are  the  following ;  **  Drama,  Dryden,”  by 
George  Haintsbary  ;  “Drnidiem,”  by  Profea- 
eor  Rhya  ;  “  Dmsee,**  by  Lanrenee  Oliphant ; 
*  •  Daelling,  ”  by  Percy  Fitzgerald  ;  “  Earth- 
qnake,”  “  Enrope,”  by  Profesaor  James  Qeikie  ; 
“  Egypt,**  by  Profeseor  8.  Birch  and  S.  Lane 
Poole  ;  '*  George  Eliot,**  by  Richard  Hntton  ; 
“  Engliah  Literatare,**  by  Profeseor  Henry 
llorley,  LL.D.  ;  “  Etrnria,**  by  Canon  laaac 
Taylor  ;  “  Evolution, **  by  Professor  Patrick 
Geddes ;  “  Fichte,*’  by  Professor  W.  Smith, 
LL.D.  ;  ’*  Fielding,**  by  Austin  Dobson ; 
**  France**  (geography),  by  Prince  Peter  Kra- 
potkine  ;  “  Sir  Philip  Francis,**  by  W.  Fraser 
Rae  ;  **  Free  Trade,**  by  Professor  J.  8.  Nichol¬ 
son. 

CHUSniAS  BOOKS. 

Stobt  or  A  Mount  AIM.  By  Uncle  Lawrence, 
Author  of  **  In  Search  of  a  Son.**  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  J.  B.  Lippineoil  Company. 

In  Skabcb  or  A  Son.  By  Uncle  Lawrence, 
Author  of  **  Young  Folks*  Whys  and  Where¬ 
fores,'  '  ete.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  LippineoU 
Conpany. 

Uncle  Lawrence  is  a  popular  and  attractire 
writer  for  young  people,  and  the  two  books 
before  ns  are  of  superior  interest,  and  written 
with  a  happy  notion  of  what  half-grown  boys 
and  girls  like.  Both  are  cast  in  the  form  of 
the  story  and  include  in  a  fascinating  narra¬ 
tive,  which  embodies  plenty  of  sentiment  and 
adventure,  a  groat  deal  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  foreign  lands,  science,  etc.  Uncle  Law¬ 
rence  may  be  safely  relied  on  by  his  young  con¬ 
stituency  to  be  a  charming  personal  conductor 
through  the  lands  of  entertaining  and  instruc¬ 
tive  Action,  and  is  sure  to  be  a  popular  au¬ 
thority  for  the  young  folks. 
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Skvkkal  German  professors  and  other  doc¬ 
tors  have  been  at  English  work  lately  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  some  of  them  are  still — 
Professors  Schipper,  Kluge,  Brandi,  Drs. 
Fischer,  von  Fleischhacker,  Schirmer,  etc. 

Thk  opening  chapter  of  Mrs.  Madge  Robert¬ 
son  Kendal's  promised  work,  "  Dramatic 
Opinions,"  has  appeared  in  an  Engliah  maga- 
sine.  Its  style  is  simple,  frank,  and  straight¬ 
forward,  and  it  is  full  of  entertainment.  In 
regard  to  a  much -discussed  part  of  her  dra¬ 
matic  life,  she  says : 

“I  have  often  been  asked,  I  may  say  by 


thousands,  both  in  letters  and  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  as  a  matter  of  interest  by  my  friends  and 
from  curiosity  by  others,  why  my  hosband  and 
I  always  act  together,  and  have  never  been 
parted.  I  wish  to  state  to  the  public  why  it 
is  so.  My  father  was  an  actor  who  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  greatest  amount  of  domesticity 
and  happiness  in  a  life  devoted  to  art  could 
exist  upon  the  stage,  provided  hnslmnds  and 
wives  never  parted.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a 
man,  because  he  cibuld  earn  ten  pounds  a 
week  more,  went  to  one  theatre,  while  his 
wife  for  a  similar  reason  went  to  another, 
their  interests  tended  to  become  divided  ; 
their  feelings  ran  in  separate  grooves,  and  grad¬ 
ually  a  shadow  would  grow  up  at  home  which 
divided  them  forever.  On  my  expressing  a 
wish  that  I  shonld  marry  an  actor,  be  said  that 
only  on  this  condition  would  he  allow  me  to 
marry  my  husband— that  we  shonld  never  be 
parted.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  always 
acted  together,  and  she  indorsed  my  father's 
words.  If  my  husband  and  I  had  been  sepa¬ 
rated,  if  he  had  played  parts  to  other  women  ; 
if  other  women  had  played  parts  to  him,  and 
I  to  other  men.  and  other  men  to  me,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  certain  go-ahead  people  would 
have  preferred  it,  and  we  should  probably 
have  been  worth  thousands  of  pounds  more 
to-day  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an 
other  section  of  the  public  who  say  they  like 
to  see  ns  act  together  ;  that  the  very  fact  of 
knowing  that  we  are  man  and  wife  gives  them 
a  certain  satisfaction  in  witnessing  onr  per¬ 
formance,  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
feel.  That,  however,  I  must  leave  for  the 
public  to  decide  ;  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
however,  it  was  a  vow  made  to  my  father,  from 
which  my  husband  has  never  departed  ;  and 
if,  when  we  are  dead,  we  leave  onr  children 
leas  money,  let  us  hope  they  will  respect  what 
we  have  done.** 

Mb.  a.  H.  Kbank — who  lately  resigned  his 
professorship  of  Hindustani  in  University 
College,  London  —will  sail  at  the  end  of  next 
week  to  America  for  a  stay  of  two  or  three 
months*  duration.  He  has  been  invited  to  de¬ 
liver  a  lecture  at  Richmond  on  the  negro  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  will  also  visit  Washington,  in 
order  to  conclude  arrangements  with  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  Smitiisonian  Institution  for 
the  publication  of  a  work  on  the  races  of  man¬ 
kind,  for  which  he  has  been  collecting  mate¬ 
rials  for  many  years  past.  The  aim  of  this 
work,  of  which  a  prospectus  appeared  in  the 
Aeademy  of  May  18th,  1883,  is  to  place  in  the 
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bands  of  the  ethnological  atndent  a  compre* 
henaive  trealiae  on  the  races  of  mankind,  har¬ 
monizing  with  the  present  state  of  anthropo¬ 
logical  inquiry.  It  will  be  in  three  parts  :  (1) 
a  general  introdnction,  dealing  with  snch  qaes- 
tions  as  the  antiquity  of  man,  the  criteria  of 
race,  and  the  erolation  of  language  ;  (2)  a 
classification  of  the  human  family  under  their 
great  physical  dirisions  ;  and  (3)  an  alphabet¬ 
ical  index  of  all  known  races,  tribes,  and  lan¬ 
guages.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  un¬ 
dertaken  to  print  and  distribute  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  copies  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Bbownino’s  forthcoming  new  Tolume 
is  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  a  single  poem, 
but  a  collection  of  short  poems. 

Tax  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  England,  is  going 
to  publish  through  Mr.  Murray  a  work  on  the 
“  Foundations  of  the  Creed."  It  is  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  articles  of 
the  Apostles’  Creed  may  be  held  by  thought 
fnl  and  enlightened  men  in  the  present  day. 
The  Tolnme  is  dedicated  to  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

PaorEssoR  Amoux)  Outikri,  of  Palermo, 
has  been  engaged  for  a  considerable  tune  on 
a  translation  of  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets  into 
Italian  rerse,  the  first  complete  translation 
attempted  in  Italy.  His  work  is  now  almost 
ready  lor  the  printers. 

# 

“  W*  hear,”  says  the  Academy,  “  tidings 
from  time  to  time  of  choice  prints  on  hand¬ 
made  paper  of  unpublished  letters  and  poems 
of  poets  and  writers  from  Shelley  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  made  by  unknown  printers  in  dirers 
stages  of  America,  which  wicked  rumor  says 
are  situated  in  the  city  of  London  ;  ‘  but 
where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  fully  to  be  wise.* 
Collectors  of  book  rarities  may,  however,  some 
day  find  that  they  have  not  yet  heard  of  all 
the  privately-printed  productions  of  even  the 
present  year  of  grace." 

PBonssoR  Herat  is  printing  the  second 
volume  of  his  "  Principles  of  English  Etymol¬ 
ogy,"  the  Anglo-French  division,  for  the  Clar¬ 
endon  Press.  He  shows  (among  other  things) 
that  Chaucer  was  not  the  wholesale  introducer 
of  French  words  into  English  that  he  has  often 
been  accused  of  being.  On  the  contrary,  al¬ 
most  all  the  poet’s  words  of  French  origin 
were  known  in  English  for  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  before  his  time,  and  were  familiar  to  his 
contemporaries,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
like  eomieulere,  vitremytt,  radevon. 


A  HRMOBiAi.,  signed  by  a  number  of  retail 
booksellers  in  England,  has  been  addressed 
to  publishers  complaining  of  the  course 
adopted  by  some  wholesale  houses  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  public  with  books  on  snch  terms  of 
discount  that  the  retail  trade  cannot,  with  any 
chance  of  success,  compete.  What  effect  this 
will  have  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  mean 
time  the  present  system  of  discounts  among 
the  retail  traders  themselves  leaves  profit 
merely  nominal. 

A  REPORT  on  the  Duke  of  Athole’s  family 
papers  has  been  drawn  up  for  the  Historical 
MS8.  Commission  by  Sir  William  Fraser, 
Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Records  in  Scotland. 
Many  interesting  documents  have  been  found 
in  the  collection  relating  to  the  rising  in  Scot¬ 
land  of  1689  and  to  the  death  of  Dundee.  Of 
somewhat  later  date  are  one  or  two  letters  of 
Robert  Campbell,  better  known  as  "  Rob 
Roy,"  some  curious  papers  about  whom  Sir 
W.  Fraser  also  discovered  in  the  muniment 
room  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose  many  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Thomas  Haxdt  has  been  elected  to  fill 
the  place  on  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Authors  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins. 

Messrs.  TrObner  announce  a  re-issue  of  the 
"  Encyclopaedia  Americana,"  in  four  volumes, 
of  which — so  far  as  we  know — only  one  vol¬ 
ume  has  hitherto  been  published  in  England. 
The  work  was  intended  to  be  a  supplement  to 
the  "  Britanniea,"  containing  not  only  special 
articles  on  American  subjects,  but  also  biog. 
raphies  of  persons  who  have  died  since  the 
early  vloumes  of  the  Britanniea  appeared  and 
of  living  celebrities. 

Ir  “  The  Constitutional  Documents  of  the 
Puritan  Revolution,"  shortly  to  be  issued  by 
the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  England.  Mr.  S. 
R.  Gardiner  will  print,  together  with  many  well- 
known  State  Papers,  four  hitherto  unpublished 
documents  :  1.  The  Bill  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Church  Reform  in  1641.  2.  A  proposal  for 
a  compromise  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
English  and  Scottish  Presbyterians,  made  in 
January,  1647,  and  forming  the  basis  of  the 
alliance  which  made  the  second  Civil  War 
possible.  3.  The  Engagement  between  Charles 
I.  and  the  Scottish  Commissioners  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1647.  4.  The  Constitutional  Bill  of  the 
first  Proteotorste  Parliament.  The  last  of 
these  is  taken  from  the  mss.  of  John  Browne, 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  now  in  the  posses- 
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iaon  of  Lord  Braye,  at  Stanford  Hall,  who  has 
kindly  given  permission  for  its  pnblication. 
Its  historical  importance  is  very  great,  as  it 
gives  ns  for  the  first  time  the  full  text  of  this 
scheme,  and  thus  enables  ns  to  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  conduct  of  Cromwell  in  forcing 
on  a  dissolution,  and  converting  what  might 
have  been  a  constitutional  into  an  absolute 
government. 

Tbx  AlkeruKHum,  in  its  notice  of  Dr.  Joule, 
F.B.8.,  who  died  recently  at  Sale,  near  Man¬ 
chester,  England,  says  : 

“  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  the  tendency  of  Joule's  genius  to  deal 
with  problems  of  molecular  physics,  and  his 
remarkable  manipulative  skill  as  an  experi¬ 
mentalist,  may  be  traced  to  the  early  influ¬ 
ence  of  John  Dalton,  the  founder  of  the  atomic 
theory.  Joule  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  brewer 
at  Salford,  where  he  was  bom  on  Christmas 
Eve  in  1818.  Too  delicate  in  constitution  to 
battle  with  life  at  school,  be  received  his  rudi¬ 
mentary  education  at  home,  but  had  afterward 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  learning  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  chemical  and  physical  science  from 
Dalton,  who  was  then  resident  in  Manchester. 
The  spirit  of  the  ilhistrione  master  was  soon 
caught  by  the  pupil,  and  young  Joule  became 
an  ardent  and  original  experimentalist.  He 
eonstrncted  much  of  his  own  apparatus,  and, 
like  most  men  of  genius,  performed  his  best 
work  with  the  simplest  means.  His  capital 
investigation— that  of  determining  the  me¬ 
chanical  equivalent  of  heat — was  conducted 
with  appliances  which,  considering  the  subtle 
nature  of  the  problem,  were  of  extreme  sim¬ 
plicity.  Yet  bis  researches  were  always  marked 
by  an  anxious  desire  for  precision.  Indeed, 
his  signal  merit  is  that  of  having  imported 
quantitative  methods  into  subjects  which  were 
previously  dealt  with  in  a  vague  and  ill-defined 
manner.  Thus  the  development  of  beat  by 
friction  was  known  even  to  the  savage  who 
produced  fire  by  rubbing  two  sticks  together  ; 
but  it  was  reserved  to  Joule  to  treat  the  sub¬ 
ject  quantitatively,  and  to  determine  with  ac¬ 
curacy  bow  much  heat  is  obtained  by  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  a  given  amount  of  mechanical 
energy.  Knmford  bad  heated  water  by  the 
work  of  boring  a  cannon  ;  Joule,  in  a  manner 
equally  simple,  but  more  delicate,  heated 
water  by  stirring  it  with  paddles,  and  even 
by  the  friction  of  the  liquid  in  its  passage 
through  narrow  tubes.  True,  the  rise  of  tem¬ 
perature  here  was  but  small ;  yet  it  furnished 
him  with  data  from  which  he  demonstrated 


the  precise  ratio  that  exists  between  heat  and 
work,  and  obtained  one  of  the  most  useful 
constants  in  the  whole  range  of  physical  sci¬ 
ence. 

“  It  is  needless  to  give  a  catalogue  of  Joule's 
numerous  writings.  Sufficient  to  say  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  department  of  physics  which 
does  not  stand  a  debtor  to  his  genius.  Mag¬ 
netism  was  enriched  by  some  of  his  early  re¬ 
searches,  and  he  constructed  electro  magnets 
of  greater  carrying  power  than  any  previously 
known.  He  devised  electro-magnetic  engines 
and  new  forms  of  galvanometer  ;  he  measured 
the  heat  evolved  by  the  passage  of  electricity 
through  metallic  conductors,  and  determined 
the  ratio  between  chemical  and  thermal  energy. 
Many  other  physicists,  it  is  true,  have  done 
atlmirable  work  on  similar  lines  ;  but  there 
are  few  indeed  whose  researches  have  had 
such  far-reaching  importance  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  science— especially  in  ther¬ 
modynamics,  in  thermal  chemistry,  and  in  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases." 


MISCELLANY. 

Thk  Vekom  or  Snxxbs. — The  venom  of  the 
rattlesnake  has  been  frequently  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  study,  and,  while  its  action  as  a  poison 
has  been  generally  conceded,  some  writers 
have  endeavored  to  prove  its  efficacy  as  a  drug. 
Surgeon  L.  A.  Waddell,  M.B.,  bos  recently 
l>een  availing  himself  of  his  opportunities  as 
a  deputy  sanitary  commissioner  in  Bengal  to 
determines  point  around  which  it  would  seem 
that  much  uncertainty  existed — the  curious 
question  of  the  effect  of  serpent  venom  on  the 
serpents  themselves.  In  a  paper  he  has  pub 
lished  be  quotes  the  contradictory  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  previous  experimenters,  and  en¬ 
deavors  to  show  that,  from  the  accounts  of 
the  experiments,  it  by  no  means  followed  that 
death,  when  it  occurred,  was  the  result  of 
auto-toxic  action.  Accordingly,  be  felt  that 
the  question  was  still  open,  and  proceeded  to 
some  very  interesting  investigations,  conduct¬ 
ed  under  different  conditions  of  temperature 
and  season,  verifying  his  results  by  experi¬ 
menting  upon  other  animals  and  by  post-mor¬ 
tem  examination  of  the  snakes  he  employed. 
In  every  case  the  fresh  venom  was  injected 
into  the  cobra  with  an  ordinary  bypodermie 
syringe  ;  the  serpents  operated  upon  were  all 
healthy,  and  bad  recently  been  caught ;  the 
snakes  were  kept  under  observation  from  nine 
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to  fifteen  days  anbeeqaently,  and  were  then 
killed.  The  experimenta  generally  confirm 
and  extend  the  principle  formulated  by  Fon¬ 
tana  in  1765,  that  the  venom  ia  neither  a  poi- 
■on  to  the  snake  itself  nor  to  those  of  its  own 
species.  This  immunity  is  not  to  be  explain¬ 
ed  npon  the  mere  fact  of  the  animal  being 
cold-blooded,  or  upon  the  anatomical  confor¬ 
mation  of  ophidians,  since  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  non-venomous  snakes  are  susoeptible  to 
venom.  Hurgeon  Waddell  suggests  that  it  may 
reeult  from  a  toleration  established  through 
frequent  imbibition  of  the  venom  in  the  mod¬ 
ified  or  attenuated  form  which  it  assumes 
when  mixed  with  salivary  and  gastric  juices 
and  absorbed  through  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  he  mentions 
the  popular  belief  that  certain  snake  charm¬ 
ers,  by  a  process  of  inoculation  with  venom, 
gain  protection  against  the  bite  of  a  particular 
species  of  venomous  snake.  If  this  hypothe¬ 
sis  can  be  verified  by  further  experiments,  it 
will  go  far  toward  affording  indications  for 
combating  the  action  of  the  venom  on  man. 
The  subject  is  of  such  importance,  and  the 
experiments  detailed  appear  so  conclusive, 
that  we  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  prosecution  of  this  inquiry. — /xineef. 

Funol — In  admitting  that  the  odor  of  the 
majority  of  fungi  is  far  from  pleasing,  and  that 
some  are  so  offensive  as  to  be  unbeatable  even 
to  the  most  powerful  olfactory  nerves,  still  a 
disgusting  smell  must  not  be  set  down  as  a 
universal  mark  of  fungi.  On  the  contrary, 
some  emit  the  agreeable  fragrance  of  mellilot, 
anise,  violets,  and  cinnamon.  The  author  of 
“  British  Fungi"  informs  ns  of  a  lady  who  had 
found  a  beautiful,  though  rare,  specimen  of 
the  latticed  stinkhom,  which  she  wished  to 
■ketch.  But  the  lady's  determination,  com¬ 
bined  vritb  the  beauty  of  the  specimen,  were 
no  match  for  its  offensive  odor,  and  the  rarity 
was  ordered  away  before  the  sketch  was  com 
pleted.  The  same  writer  tells  us  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  cleared  a  railway  carriage  of  its  oc¬ 
cupants  by  having  in  his  sandwich-box  a  spec¬ 
imen  of  the  common  stinkhorn,  and  nothing 
but  a  resolute  determination  to  make  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  fungus  could  have  prevented  this 
enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  science  from  throw¬ 
ing  plant  and  sandwich-box  out  of  the  window. 

Considering  what  has  been  said,  it  will  no 
doubt  seem  very  illogical  to  say  that  mankind 
is  benefited  more  by  fungi  than  by  any  other 
species  of  the  cryptogaroic  family.  The  de¬ 
vastation  of  dry-rot,  of  ubiquitous  mildew,  are 


very  generally  known  ;  yet  the  benefits  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  fungi  far  outweigh  their  destruc¬ 
tive  propensities.  This  is  a  fact  that  we  too 
easily  pass  over  because  we  will  look  at  the 
dark  side  of  things,  and  altogether  forget,  or 
at  least  fail  to  appreciate,  the  good  which  is 
on  the  other  side.  To  them  may  be  rightly 
given  the  expressive  name,  which  has  been 
applied  to  insects,  that  of  the  "  scavengers  of 
nature,”  for  their  work  is  similar  to  that  of  in 
sects— viz ,  the  removal— and  that,  too,  with 
a  marvellous  rapidity— of  what  is  not  merely 
a  useless  tenant  of  the  earth,  but  an  injurious 
neighbor,  such  as  refuse  and  decaying  organie 
matter.  We  have  no  idea  of  the  numberless 
diseases  that  arise  from  the  noxious  exhala¬ 
tions  of  decomposing  matter,  from  which  we 
are  freed  by  the  help  of  these  little  plants.  It 
is  true  their  germs  fill  the  air,  but  they  are 
then  the  '*  uuemployed,"  and  are  only  waiting 
for  the  desired  material.  As  soon  as  such  a 
substance  is  exposed,  the  “scavengers"  fall 
npon  and  cover  the  unsightly  object  with  a 
variety  of  fungoid  growths  which  multiply  and 
develop  themselves  with  an  astonishing  fer 
tility. 

The  fungi  have  therefore  a  right  to  share  in 
the  praises  accorded  by  naturalists  to  insects, 
and  what  has  been  said  of  the  work  these  tiny 
animals  perform  for  man’s  benefit,  is  equally 
applicable  to  their  representatives  in  the  vege¬ 
table  world.  The  peculiarity  of  their  agency 
consists  in  their  power  of  suddenly  multiply 
ing  their  numbers  to  a  degree  which  could 
only  be  accomplished  in  a  considerable  lapse 
of  time  by  any  larger  beings  ;  and  then  as  in¬ 
stantaneously  relapsing,  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  any  violent  disturbing  cause,  to  their 
former  insignificance.  If,  for  the  sake  of  em¬ 
ploying  on  different  but  rare  occasions  a  power 
of  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  horses,  we 
were  under  the  necessity  of  feeding  all  thes< 
animals  at  a  great  cost  in  the  intervals  when 
their  services  were  not  required,  we  should 
greatly  admire  the  invention  of  a  machine, 
such  as  the  steam-engine,  which  should  be 
capable  at  any  moment  of  exerting  the  same 
degree  of  strength  without  any  consumption 
of  food  during  the  periods  of  inaction  ;  and 
the  same  kind  of  admiration  is  strongly  ex 
cited  when  we  contemplate  the  powers  of  in¬ 
sect  and  fungous  life,  in  the  creation  of  which 
Nature  has  been  so  prodigal.  A  scanty  num- 
ber  of  minute  individuals,  only  to  be  detected 
by  careful  research,  are  ready  in  a  few  days 
or  weeks  to  give  birth  to  myriads  which  may 
check  or  remove  the  nuisances  referred  to. 
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Bat  no  sooner  has  the  commission  been  exe¬ 
cuted  than  the  gigantic  power  becomes  dor¬ 
mant  ;  each  of  the  mighty  host  soon  reaches 
the  term  of  its  transient  existence  ;  and  when 
the  fitting  food  lessens  in  quantity,  when  the 
offal  to  be  removed  diminishes,  then  fewer  of 
the  spores  find  soil  on  which  to  germinate  ; 
and  when  the  whole  has  been  consnmed,  the 
legions,  before  so  active,  all  retnm  to  their 
latent  state — ready,  however,  at  a  moment’s 
warning,  again  to  be  developed,  and  when  la¬ 
bor  is  to  be  done  again,  again  to  commence 
their  work.  In  almost  every  season  there  are 
some  species,  bat  especially  in  antamn  there 
are  many  which  in  this  manner  pat  forth  their 
strength,  and  then,  like  the  spirits  of  the  poet 
which  thronged  the  spacious  hall,  “  reduce  to 
smallest  forms  their  *  shapes  immense.'  ” — 
Month, 

PasLiaMmTA.BT  RKPoarma. — An  interesting 
part  of  Parliamentary  reporting  is  that  known 
as  “  lobbying.”  The  privilege  of  entering  the 
lobby  is  enjoyed  by  a  representative  of  each 
of  the  London  newspapers  and  by  provincial 
journals  that  have  direct  representatives  in 
the  Oallery.  Having  carefully  studied  the 
morning  and  evening  papers,  and  jotted  down 
a  few  items  upon  which  the  public  may  show 
some  curiosity,  the  lobby-man  enters  the 
square  chamber  at  the  entrance  to  the  House 
and  mingles  with  the  members.  At  first  he  is 
disposed  to  welcome  the  advances  of  every 
Parliamentary  representative,  but  experience 
teaches  him  that  those  who  are  most  anxious 
to  cultivate  this  source  of  publicity  are  not  al¬ 
ways  the  men  who  have  information  to  give 
in  exchange.  He  quickly  learns  who  are  in 
the  confidence  of  prominent  politicians,  and 
who  are  their  acknowledged  intermediaries. 
The  moment  a  man  is  in  office  he  becomes  as 
close  as  an  oyster,  and  avoids  the  lobby  to 
communicate  his  information  to  favored  jour¬ 
nals  in  a  more  private  way.  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
never  seen  in  the  lobby,  though  his  son,  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone,  serves  the  purpose,  and 
put  forward  the  memorable  feeler  on  Home 
Bole.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  for  his  henchmen 
Mr.  Jesse  Gollings  and  Mr.  Powell  Williams, 
and  Lord  R.  Churchill  communicates  through 
Mr.  Hanbury  and  Mr.  Jennings.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  is  never  visible  in  this  haunt  of  gossips, 
except  when  he  enters  the  room  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Whip,  who,  with  the  Liberal  Whip, 
is  regarded  as  the  official  source  of  news.  The 
hour  of  interviewing  is  immediately  after 
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Questions,  or  after  dinner,  when  some  mem¬ 
bers  are  not  quite  so  reticent  as  they  afterward 
suppose.  An  accidental  hint  may  lead  to  the 
disclosure  of  a  confidential  document,  al¬ 
though  such  disclosures  are  not  always  the  re¬ 
sult  of  accident  so  much  as  of  design.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  however,  that  much  of  the  gossip 
of  the  lobby  is  fiction,  or  at  any  rate  supposi¬ 
tion  and  exaggeration.  The  London  news¬ 
papers  attach  little  importance  to  the  para¬ 
graphs  as  news,  and  make  a  sparing  use  of 
them  as  hints  to  the  leader  writers.  The  pro¬ 
vincial  journals  incorporate  the  gossip  in  their 
London  letters,  and  when  their  representative 
happens  to  belong  to  a  “ring”  which  ex¬ 
changes  news,  the  letters  have  a  pleasing  va¬ 
riety  and  perhaps  more  than  usual  accuracy. 
Mr.  Lucy,  who  ”  lobbies”  for  a  syndicate  of  six 
newspapers,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  who  has  charge  of 
the  interests  of  the  Press  Association,  are  two 
of  the  prominent  men  who  belong  to  no 
“ring.”  Mr.  Harry  Fumiss  also  “  lobbies” 
for  Punch.  Talking  with  a  journalist,  he 
transfers  in  a  few  strokes  upon  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board  in  the  palm  of  his  band  those  striking 
caricatures  that  adorn  the“  Essence  of  Parlia¬ 
ment."  Ii^  this  respect  he  resembles  Mr.  Les¬ 
lie  Ward,  “  8py,”  and  differs  from  the  late 
Mr.  Pellegrini,  the  “  Ape,”  of  Vanity  Fair, 
who  would  study  a  member  in  the  lobby  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  then  go  home  to  draw 
those  marvellous  likenesses. 

The  recent  developments  of  London  letter 
and  Parliamentary  sketch  have  in  many  in¬ 
stances  diminished  the  popularity  of  reports. 
There  is  no  longer,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
pointed  out,  any  competition  to  supply  the 
public  with  even  full  accounts  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Parliament.  Reporting  is  not  a  fine 
art  to  be  cultivated  to  perfection  for  art's  sake. 
Penny  newspapers  cannot  increase  their  size 
except  at  a  loss  ;  the  space  at  their  command 
is  very  limited,  and  they  have  to  cater  for  a 
public  that  loves  sensation  and  prefers  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  murder  or  a  battle  to  the  highest 
flight  of  Parliamentary  oratory.  The  increased 
circulation  given  to  a  newspaper  by  the  report 
of  a  great  debate  rarely  exceeds  five  per  cent, 
so  that,  although  the  intelligent  reader  will 
continue  to  insist  upon  having  his  Parliament 
served  at  breakfast  in  moderate  and  “  un¬ 
cooked’*  portions,  the  eager  politician  must 
seek  other  means  than  those  of  newspaper  re¬ 
ports  for  shedding  the  light  of  his  wisdom 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
— Tims. 
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MLart  the  Clothes  ? 

jome  woman  said  of  Pearline — 

hing  I  ever  saw  for  easy  washing  and 
oes  so  much  I'm  afraid  of  it.”  She  recalls 
)  good  to  be  true.” 

How  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  universal  popularity  of 
Pearline  is  due  to  anything 
but  wonderful  merit. 

How  absurd  to  suppose  that 
millions  of  women  would  use 
PE  ARLI NE  year  after  year  if 
it  hurt  the  hands  or  clothing. 

How  absurd  to  suppose  that 
any  sane  man  would  risk  a  for¬ 
tune  in  advertising  an  article 
which  would  not  stand  the 
most  severe  (and  women  are 

That’s  just  what  Pearline  will 
t  it  for  easy  w’ork — quality  of 
worK — I  or  saving  time  and  labor — wear  and 
tear — economy — test  it  any  way  you  will — but  test  it.  Y ou’ll  find  Pearline 
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DREATEST  SPEED  ON  RECORD  1 1 

T.  W.  OSbome  wroto  170  words  in  one 
single  aalnnto,  and  O.  A.  McBride  wrote 
ISO  words  in  a  single  minnte,  BUndfeiUML, 
on  tike  callgraph. 
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POPULAR^MONTHLY 


S|||9ILL  be  conducted  on  the 
seme  general  lines  by  which 
1  maintained 

^  undisputed  position  as 

^  the  leading  periodical  of  its 

class.  At  the  same  time,  new  features  will  be 
added,  and  no  effort  or  expense  spared  to  keep  the 
POPULAR  MONTHLY  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  artistic  and  literary  progress  so  strikinglpr  ex¬ 
emplified  in  contemporary  illustrated  periodicals. 
This  magazine  has  been  denominated 

IHEMONtRCHiONTHLIES” 

by  a  world  of  readers,  because  it  nves,  at  the 
lowest  price,  a  gmter  quantity  and  far  greater 
Tariety  of  interesting  reading  matter,  illustrated 
with  more  numerous,  appropriate  and  striking 
pictures,  than  any  other  publication  extant.  It  is 
always  seasonable ;  a  claim  which  the  current 
CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  (for  December. 
1889),  the  forthcoming  HOLIDAY  NUMBER 
(for  Janui^,  1890),  and  the  MIDWINTER 
NUMBER  (for  February,  1890),  will  amply 
jastify. 

EVERY  YEARLY  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THIS  MAGAZINE  RECEIVES 


AS  WELL  AS  OVER  1,400  PACES  OF  CHOICE  READING. 

Each  number  of  FRANK  LESLIE'S  POPULAR  MONTHLY,  for  wbatem 
month  of  the  round  year,  is  certain  to  include  in  its  table  of  contents  : 

A  laadiita  artiels  sa  tows  topte,  ovont  or  Moo  ol  uohrorsal  poMic  MsrooL— A  WofrapMeal  study  ol 
oomo  porsooogo  ol  **  hfM  aod  ioMiog  "  io  Iho  ororM’s  Motory.— A  chronido  of  art  and  lottsrs.— A  popular 
setoueo  artWo.— An  “outdoor" papor,  or  skotcb  of  sport  trasoi.  oxptoratiou  or  odrouture-— As  tustallmeot 
of  a  aortal,  story  to  a  favorite  uovellst.-  Posum  la  away  woods.— essays  on  tkaoly  topics.— 8tx  or  woro 
short  storios  by  urol^aowa  srritoro.— Pirssaal  sad  huworous  aaoedotos.— Ulorary  aotos  aad  brio-a-brac.— 
Oarroat  rooords  of  goographical  aad  seloattAc  progress. 

All  richly  illustrated  by  nearly  one  hundred  pictures  in  each  number,  the  work  of  the 


All  ncbiy  Illustrated  by  nearly  one  bundled  pictures  in  each  number,  the  work  of  the 
best  aitists  and  engravers ;  tocher  with  a  beautiful  full-pue  colored  plate,  executed  in  the 
best  style  of  the  art,  and  itself  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  magazine. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE.  IS.OO  PER  YEAR.  .  SINBLE  COPIES,  25e. 

Mrs.  frank  LESLIE, :r:rr* 


;han  the  pnce  of  the  magazine. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT, 


The  Judson  Towbk. — A ''World’s  Fair 
Tower  Company”  for  building  a  tower  for  the 
World’s  Fair,  in  1899,  has  been  organised  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $2, $00,000,  three-fourths  of 
which  has  already  been  subscribed  for.  The 
Phoenix  Bridge  Company  was  requested  to 
submit  estimates,  and  President  Bonaano 
agreed  to  build  the  tower  for  92,500,000,  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock,  and  to  subscribe 
in  the  name  of  his  company  for  a  large  block 
of  the  shares. 

The  tower  project  has  gone  so  far  that  its 
promoters  declare  that  it  makes  no  difference 
to  them  in  what  city  the  Exposition  is  held 
— whether  it  be  New  York,  Washington  or 
Chicago— the  tower  will  be  built  just  the  same. 
It  is  proposed  to  build  the  structure  within  the 
Exposition  grounds  if  possible  without  expense 
to  the  Fair  corporation,  but  if  necessary  land 
will  be  purchased  outside  of  the  Exposition 
limits  and  the  tower  erected  thereon  and  oper¬ 
ated  as  a  separate  and  distinct  enterprise.  The 
design  adopted  presents  so  many  new  features 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  call  it  an  imitation 
of  the  Eiffel  or  any  other  tower  ever  erected. 

The  tower  as  projected  is  to  be  1,600  feet 
high.  From  a  base  of  solid  masonry  400  feet 
in  diameter,  into  which  the  ten  main  trellised 
uprigts  are  imbedded,  the  structure  rises  with 
agradually  converging  incline  toward  the  apex, 
which  has  a  diameter  of  250  feet.  Wire  cables 
extend  from  upright  to  upright,  and  from  trellis 
to  trellis,  giving  on  all  sides  a  uniform  support 
and  a  strength  almost  incalculable.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  ascend  the  tower  in  two  ways.  One 
of  these  is  by  a  carriage  driveway,  which  en¬ 
circles  the  inner  extremities  of  the  structure, 
with  an  ascent  of  eight  feet  in  each  one  hundred. 
This  roadway  will  be  seventy-five  feet  wide  at 
the  base  and  fifty  wide  at  the  top,  allowing  space 
for  four  carriages  abreast  to  pass  up  or  down 
or  turn  at  any  point.  The  driveway  encircles 
the  tower  seventeen  times,  the  distance  from 
base  to  apex  being  3.76  miles.  The  ascent  is 
so  gradual  that  teams  can  trot  up  or  down  at 
will. 


From  the  opposite  side  of  the  base  from 
which  the  driveway  starts  begins  a  car-track 
which  also  winds  around  seventeen  times  from 
base  to  summit  beneath  the  carriage  road. 
Upon  this  track  are  to  run  at  one-half  minute 
headway  cars  capable  of  seating  sixty  persons 
each,  operated  by  the  J  ndson  pneumatic  system. 
This  system  is  the  ingenious  invention  by 
which  cars  are  propelled  by  a  '*  threadless 
screw.”  It  is  estimated  that  96400  persons 
can  be  carried  daily  in  the  cars  to  the  top  of 
the  tower,  and  the  revenue  from  carriages 
and  bicycles  would  add  largely  to  this  revenue. 
It  costs  93  50  to  ascend  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  an 
elevator,  whereas  it  is  proposed  to  charge  only 
91  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  Judson  Tower.  In 
the  case  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  the  passengers 
are  crowded  into  an  uncomfortable  elevator-car, 
seeing  nothing  until  the  top  is  reached,  while 
in  the  proposed  tower,  an  ever-changing  pano¬ 
rama  is  spread  out  before  the  passengers  in  the 
traction  cars  or  the  carriages.  At  vgriouj 
points  on  the  way  up  it  is  proposed  to  have 
stations  for  restaurants  or  repose,  while  at  the 
top  are  to  be  an  observatory  and  signal  station. 

Another  Larcb  Tblescopb. — We  hear 
that  the  36-inch  telescope  at  Lick  Observatory 
is  shortly  to  cease  its  reign  as  the  largest  tele¬ 
scope  in  the  world,  for  Mr.  Alvan  G.  Clark, 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Spence,of  Los  Angelos, 
to  build  a  telescope  with  an  object-glass  40 
inches  in  diameter,  for  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California.  The  glass  from  which  the  lens 
is  to  be  ground  is  at  present  being  made  in 
Paris  by  M.  Mantois.  The  site  on  Wilson’o 
Peak  was  chosen  by  Professor  Pickering,  t 
Harvard  College,  and  it  is  close  to  the  town  of 
Pasadena,  and  about  thirteen  miles  from  Lor 
Angelos.  Mr.  A.  G.  Clark  has  already  made 
some  of  the  largest  lenses,  including  the  26- 
inch  at  the  Washington  Observatory,  the  26- 
inch  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  30-inch 
at  the  Imperial  Observatory  at  Pulkowa,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  the  Lick  Observatory  36-inch  lens.— 
Industries. 
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Some  Facts  concbsning  the  **  Angklus.” 
— In  respect  to  the '*  Angel  us  ”  itself,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  thst  it  is  accepted  on  all 
hands  as  well-nigh  the  technical  apogee  of 
French  art,  and  hailed  by  Gambetta,  the  Agnos¬ 
tic — as  it  was  intended  by  Millet,  the  painter — 
as  the  essence  of  religious  sentiment  and  un¬ 
questioning  faith.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the 
most  eminent  painters  on  the  Continent  has 
asserted  that  were  its  title  unknown  the  pic¬ 
ture  would  express  no  definite  idea  to  the 
spectator  :  that  the  man  and  woman  are  no 
more  praying  than  deploring  the  rottenness  of 
Iheir  potatoes.  But  Millet  believed,  and  the 
world  confirms  the  belief,  that  he  had  pro¬ 
duced  one  of  the  most  intensely  religious  pic- 
'tures  that  had  ever  been  painted,  more  fitted 
^o  the  general  drift  of  modem  ideas  than  the 
Virgins  "and  "  Adoration"  of  a  bygone  age. 
The  picture  was  finished  in  1859,  and  remained 
in  the  possession  of  M.  Arthur  Stevens,  with¬ 
out  any  coveting  it.  At  last,  M.  de  Praet, 
the  Belgian  Minister,  bought  it  from  him  for 
^loa  Later  on  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson  purchased 
it  from  him  for;^f,440,  and  when,  in  1881,  Mr. 
SVilson’s  collection  came  under  the  hammer, 
the  late  Mr.W.  H.  Vanderbilt  gave  M.  Petit, 
the  dealer,  an  order  to  bid  £(>,000  on  his  behalf. 
M.  Petit  secured  it  for  ;^6,400,  and  M.  Seerfitan, 
another  customer,  at  like  terms,  and  Mr.  Van¬ 
derbilt  tossed  for  the  possession  of  it.  The 
llormlr  won,  but  regretting  his  bargain,  he  re¬ 
sold  it  to  his  dealer  for  ;^8,ooo.  Feeling  he 
had  blundered,  he  bought  it  back  again,  but 
this  time  had  to  pay^^ia/xx),  having  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  declining  an  oflfer  of  ;^20,ooo  from 
Mr.  Rockafeller,  of  New  York.  The  statement 
that  M.  Secr^tan  paid  the  latter  price  for  it  is 
therefore  a  mistake.  The  dramatic  sale  of  the 
picture  in  Paris  for  ;^22,i2o  took  place  in  one 
of  the  most  exciting  scenes  ever  witnessed  in 
a  sale-room,  being  exceeded  only,  it  is  said, 
by  that  of  the  Murillo  “Conception,”  now  in 
the  Louvre,  at  the  Marshal  Soult  sale  in  1852, 
when  the  approximate  sum  of  ;^24,ooo  was 
reached.  What  adds  to  the  chagrin  with 
which  the  French  regard  the  hugeness  of  the 
sum  that  was  bidden  to  retain  possession  of 
their  masterpiece,  is  the  fact  that  no  purchaser 
among  connoisseurs  or  collectors  could  be 
^und  to  buy  the  work  at  Millet's  price  of  j^8o, 
and  that  their  own  judges  of  the  Salon  repeated, 
ly  and  habitually  declined  to  receive  his  work.— 
.  Afaganne  of  Art. 
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Establiih«d  by  EDWARD  L.  YOUMANS. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. 

Bdited  by  WILLIAM  J.  YOUMANS. 


SciBRCB  is  rftpildy  eoming  to  be  the  controlling  force  in  erery  field  of  humui  nctirity. 

It  bu  dereloped  the  clamey  dug-out  into  the  swift  ocenn  steamer,  and  the  slow-going  cart 
into  the  flying  railway  train. 

Without  it  man  is  the  sport  of  the  storm  demon  ;  by  its  aid  he  predicts  and  prepares  for 
the  approaching  cyclone. 

Without  it  the  industrial  worker  was  a  hopeless  dmdge  ;  the  growth  of  its  applications  has 
multiplied  his  comforts  and  increased  his  leisure. 

Without  it  the  race  was  powerless  in  the  presence  of  disease  ;  with  its  help  epidemics  are 
disappearing,  and  better  health  with  longer  life  are  secnred. 

Without  it  education  was  an  unvarying  routine  of  mechanical  repetitions ;  upon  it  has 
arisen  an  art  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individual  minds  and  to  the  conditions  of  modem  life. 

Without  it  the  workings  of  society  were  not  understood  ;  with  it  we  are  learning  the  un¬ 
varying  laws  of  social  phenomena. 

Without  it  fear  was  the  only  preventive  of  evil-doing ;  with  it  has  come  a  rational  basis  for 
moral  conduct. 

Similarly,  in  every  department  of  human  activity,  it  is  the  great  agency  of  improvement. 
In  its  steady  progress  it  touches  everywhere  and  affects  everybody.  It  gives  law  to  the  material 
interests  of  the  community,  and  powerfully  influences  the  ideas,  opinions  and  beliefs  of  men, 
so  that  all  have  an  interest  in  being  informed  of  its  advancement. 

Thb  PortTLAB  SciBMCB  MuHTHLT  M  detoUd  U>  $upplj/iug  thii  kmnUdgt  in  a  form  that 
ran  he  eatily  undentood,  and  for  nearly  twnty  yeart  hat  maintained  a  leading  pomtion  among  iei~ 
entijle  joumalt. 

With  other  illustrations,  each  number  contains  a  finely  engraved  Portrait  of  some  emi- 
nent  man  of  science,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch. 

The  managers  of  Tub  Pupclar  Scibncb  MoirTHL.Y  accept  the  steadily  growing  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  magmaine  and  the  large  influence  it  has  gained  among  the  more  thoughtful  and  lib¬ 
eral-minded  readers  in  America  as  the  highest  testimonial  of  approval  of  its  past  course.  The 
utmost  will  be  done  to  keep  all  its  departments  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  In¬ 
creasing  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  economic  subjects  and  other  leading  scien¬ 
tific  questions  of  the  day.  During  the  coming  year  the  magaxine  will  contain  a  series  of  papers 
from  distinguished  specialisis  on  the  agency  of  science  in  the  growth  of  the  leading  industries 
of  the  world  since  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  A  large  share  of  attention  will 
also  continue  to  be  given  to  scientific  ethics  and  the  true  sphere  of  government. 


New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  1,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street. 

Single  Number,  so  cents.  Yearly  Subscription,  fS.OO. 
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Macmillan  &  Co.’s  New  Books, 


PEN  DRAWING  AND  PEN  DRAUGHTSMEN, 

•  BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL. 

With  PhotognTurea  and  other  IlluetratioBa  4to,  $20.00. 

Thr  work  of  the  foUowtag  artlet*,  beeidea  other*,  helnff  dealt  with  :  Mariano  Fortanr,  Daniel  Vlerge,  O.  Fav- 
retto,  J.  F.  KaCaelli.  A.  Monwti,  Amonio  Fabree,  Lonl*  Oaiice  and  Farrand  Fan,  Martin  Rico,  B.  Tito  A.  Caaa- 
nova  j  BHtorach,  Adolph  Meiucel,  W.  Dieii,  H.  Schllttven,  Robert  Hang  and  Hermann  Lddera,  Lndwii;  Harold,  A. 
Oberlinder,  Albert  Richter,  A.  Stack!,  Walderaar  Frederick,  Ld(»  Lbermittc,  Mouard  D^taiile.  Madeleine Lemaire, 
B.  Dantaa,  P.  O,  Jeanniott,  Lonla  Leleir,  Mazime  Lelanne,  niyeae  Batin.  H.  Scott,  Mara.  A.  Lan9on,  A.  Lalanze, 
M.  de  ^^iie,  Caran  D’ache,  Frederick  Sandfa,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  B.  J  Pointer,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  William 
Small.  W.  L.  Wylie,  T.  Blake  Wirgmau,  Frederick  Walker,  George  da  Maarier,  Charlee  Keene,  Linley  Sambonme, 
Harry  Famiaa,  vieerge  Reid,  Walter  Crane,  Randolph  Caldeeot,  Maarice  Griffenhagen,  Hagb  Tkoaaon,  Herbert 
Kailten.  Lealie  Wlllaon  and  J.  Raven  Hill.  Alfred  Immona,  Bdwtn  A.  Abbey,  C.  S.  neinhart.  Reginald  B.  Birch, 
H.  F.  Famey,  Howard  Pyle,  Arthur  B.  Front,  Frederick  fomingtoo,  B.  W.  Kemble,  Alice  Barber,  Robert  Blam, 
Alfred  Brennan,  Frederick  Lungren,  Harry  Fenn,  Kenyon  Ooz,  Wyatt  Raton, 

*•*  Aim  e  ipteial  adRiea  »f  eopim,  *aeh  with  an  original  pan  drawing  bg  the  author,  no  two  eopU*  being 

alike.  iVto,  $30.00. 

A  New  Story  by  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONQE, 

Acthob  or  “THB  HBIR  OF  BKDCLTFFB.” 

A  REPUTED  CHANGELING;  or,  Three  Seventh 
Years  Two  Centuries  Ago. 

BY  CHA-RLOTXa  M.  YONOK.  12  mO,  $1.00- 

**  The  working  oat  of  tke  dramatic  iacideata  ia  as  akilfol  aa  tke  portraitare  of  character.  The  story  will  charm 
the  dalleat  reader,  and  its  Iterary  ozceHenee  will  aaiiafy  the  moat  enltured  and  fastidlons  critic."— ^eoilMnan. 

“  With  a  weH  contracted  plot,  its  scene*  lllnatmte  eertain  hannieaa  anperatitiona  not  nncnmmon  in  the  middle 
elaaaes  ia  Bagland  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  and  later.  As  a  piece  of  literary  work,  moreover,  R  is  superior  to 
nest  of  the  novels  of  the  inj.''—Pkiia>Utpleta  BuUetin. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  ACTION  Series.  New  Volume. 

Umo,  Cloth  Unp,  SO  coats  ;  Edge*  nncat,  73  eenta. 

STRAFFORD. 

By  H.  D.  TRAILL. 

Already  Pnbliahed : 

DAVID  LIVINGSTONE.  By  Tnonaa  Hocnn.  I  LORD  LAWRENCE.  By  Sir  Richarii  Tcnrut. 
HENRY  THE  FIFTH.  By  Rev.  A.  J.CnnKH.  WELLINGTON.  •  -  By  Oaonoz  Hoopnn. 

GENERAL  CORDON.  DAMPIER.  *  -  •  By  W.  Clark  RoeaaLL. 

By  Colonel  Sir  WiLUAM  Bdtlbr.  I  MONK.  ....  By  Jituav  Corbitt. 
“An  adaslmhle  aet  of  brief  biographies.  .  .  .  The  voinnee  are  anian,  attractive,  aed  inexpenslvs.''— 

“  The  *  Bnglish  Men  of  Action  *  promieee  to  he  a  iMUthle  aatiea  of  abort  hiographioa.  The  eabjecta  are  well 
chosno,  aed  the  anthors  almoet  aa  well.**— .QweA. 

TWELVE  ENGLISH  STATESMEN  Series.  New  Volume. 

Itno,  Cloth  Limp,  SO  cents ;  Edges  anent,  lb  ceeta. 

WALPOLE. 

By  JOHN  MORLEY. 

Already  PnbUsbed  : 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR.  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  Edward  A.  Friiiiah.  By  Frederic  HABRiaoN. 

HENRY  THE  SECOND.  By  Mrs./.  R.aRiBn.  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD.  By  H.  U.  Traill. 
WOL8EY.  •  •  By  Profeasor  M. Crriohtor.  HENRY  THE  SEVENTH.  By  Jaa.  OAinDiiRn. 
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The  New  Departure! 

OR, 

A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 

By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 

“  Tht  yew  Departure  ”  ia  a  new  application  of  an 
old  Idea,  namely— that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a 
thing  Is  to  do  It 

It  b  called  a  Natural  system,  because  the  most 
essential  things  of  a  practically  valuable  education 
are  learned,  as  a  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  consists  of  24  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the 
whole  done  up  In  a  neat  and  portable  case. 

By  means  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and 
its  arrangement,  any  person,  with  pen  and  ink  or 
pencil  may  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  time 
usually  siwnt  in  acquiring  such  knowledge,  learn 
to  write  well,  or  become  a  good  perman  ;  to  spkix 
AOCURATBLT  a  Tocabiilary  of  several  hundred  of 
Uie  most  commonly  used  words;  to  write  the 
language  correctly,  or  Enolibb  Grammar,  and  to 
point  properly  the  breaks  or  Joints  of  a  sentence, 
which  is  PUBCTUATiON.  Esch  card  is  complete  In 
Itself,  and  bos  arranged  on  one  side  of  it  a  portion 
of  a  vocabulary  or  list  of  several  hundred  such 
words  as  a  person  in  every-day  life  will  be  most 
likely  to  use.  On  the  other  side  of  tlie  cards  are 
arranged  certain  absolute  facts  concerning  Gram¬ 
mar,  Spellilng,  and  Punctuation ;  sometimes  of  aU 
three  together. 

Tliese  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  at  the  same  Ume  to  write  and  to  spell 
correctly.  This  is  the  only  useful  way  of  learning 
to  spell,  and  the  knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punc¬ 
tuation  acquired  in  this  way  will  be  much  more 
permanent  thau  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  the 
text-booka,  '  ^ 

Many  of  our  best  educators  now  insist  that  this 
is  the  only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Gram¬ 
mar,  Spelling  and  Punctuation. 

7hs  application  of  the  prinelpU  qf  learning  Sf 
doing  to  our  primary  edyontion  ae  we  do  to  ail  otJker 
oMaire  of  life,  kae  been  indoreed  by  the  higheet  autkori- 
flee  and  by  our  moei  intelligent  educatore. 

Price,  •!. 

Sant  to  etny  addraee,  paatpaid,  oee  rooaipt  of 
periaa. 
ruBUsnKD  sv 

E.  R.  PELTON  &.  CO,, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


THE 


A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

mm  BT 

EDW!K  LANIESTEB,  M.D.,  YM., 

And  writUn  by  Dlstingnished  Members  of  the  Royai 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

All  who  hnve  examined  this  book  pronounce  It 
the  best  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankestcr  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  coDsented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  ol 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Esmily  Use,  and 
its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  understand  and  apply  tbem. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL« 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drugs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  in 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
(WO  thonsand  Titles. 

BUT  IT  AS  AN  nrTzsTmrr. 

M  will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bilb,. 

Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Pri(»,  cloth,  $1  .SO  ; 
sheep,  §4.00 ;  half  russia,  $4.50. 

'V 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

E.  B.  PELTOE  A  CO.,  Publishers, 
96  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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“THE  SHAVER’S  DELIGHT” 

<2  “ORTHS  LUXURY  FOR  25  CENTS. 

r®  (Pears*  Shaving  Stick  Lasts  a  Year.) 

^  It  U  proTerblally  Mid  that  PEAKS’  SHAVING  STICK  U  the  Acaie 

af  all  ahavlnp  soap*. 

It  jrlelda  a  proftate,  creaaij  aad  fVaffraiit  lather,  whieh  learet 
^^the  Skin  •■iooth,  cleaa  aad  eantfartable.  Sale  aalversal. 


le  Skin  •■iooth,  cleaa  aad  eantfartable.  Sale  aalversal. 

Sot.  m 
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Old  Human  Nature,  atranK^  to  say, 

Oives  its  assistance  either  way. 

ir  you  have  missed  siicoess's  crown 
It  tries  to  hold  you  down, 

Hut  just  as  quiohly  helps  to  keep 
You  soins  while  you  top  the  steep. 

Until  you  find  that  praise  and  pelf 
Uepend  entirely  on  yourself. 

You  met  full  measure  on  the  top, 

A.nd  lees  or  nothing;  when  you  drop. 

In  other  words :  “  Nothing  succeeds  like  success.” 

When  you  accomplish  something  you  get  plenty  of  endorsement.  That  hits  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen. 

They  have  cured  thousands  of  invalids  with  their  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment, 
and  here’s  some  of  their  endorsement : 


Das.  Starkbv  &  Palin  ;  "  Since  using  your  Compound  Oxygen^Treatment  my  lunp 
doliot  pain  m:  any  more.”  O.  H.  Downsv. 

Chuiubvsco,  Ind.,  Sept,  ii,  1888. 

Uis.  Staikbv  &  Palin:  ”  My  ton  has  had  no  attack  of  Bronchitis  since  using  your 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment.”  Mis.  A.  A.  Conn. 

Dicatui,  Ga,,  July  ap,  1888. 

Drs.  Starkit  &  Palin  :  ”  1  suffered  for  years  with  hemorrhages  of  the  lungs.  Your 
Com|wund  Oxygen  Treatment  cured  me.”  Mis.  H.  A.  Aikunts. 

Camoin,  S.  C.,  Sept,  ii,  1888. 

Dis.  Starkiv  &  Palin  :  ”  I  used  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  and  I  gladly 
testify  to  its  merits  in  throat  and  lung  diseases.”  J.  F.  Cowan. 

JoNisioio,  Ga.,  August  ai,  18S8. 

Drs.  Starkit  (k  Palin  :  ”  I  have  been  very  much  benefited  in  Bronchitis  and  Ner¬ 
vousness  by  yuur  Compound  Oxygen  1  reatment.” 

Laurinbi'rg,  N,  C.,  May  *9,  1888.  Riv.  J.  T.  Lvon,  Af.  C.  Cgn/trenct. 

Drs.  Starkiv  &  Palin  :  ”  Your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  it  most  wonderful  fpr 
lung  trouble  and  taking  the  tired  feeling  out  of  one."  Hxlin  I..  Hadlxv. 

SiNiCA  Falls,  N.  Y.,Oct.  6,  1888. 

Drs.  Starkiv  &  Palin  :  "Since  using  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  I  am  never 
troubled  with  my  throat  and  lungs,  and  feel  well.”  Mrs.  J.  Allin  Parks. 

WoooRurr,  S.  C.,  July  jo,  18M. 

Drs.  Starkiv  &  Palin  :  ”  About  six  years  ago  I  had  a  number  of  lung  hemorrhages. 
I  used  your  CoropMod  Oxygen  Treatment,  and  they  ceased  immediately." 

JoNisBORO,  ’I'iNN.,  June  4,  1888.  C.  A.  Duncan,  Fatitr  Prttbyttrian  Church. 

Drs.  Starkiv  ft  Palin  :  "Since  using  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  my  lungs 
hold  double  the  amount  of  air  they  did  before.  Your  agent  is  all  you  claim  for  it.” 

Walla  Walla  Washihgtow  Tirritory,  April  9,  1888.  N.  K  Uabkiil. 

Drs.  Starkit  ft  Palin  :  ”  Your  Compound  Oxygen  has  greatly  benefited  me.  I  have 
been  suffering  with  Ihroat  trouble  for  more  than  a  year  and  am  now  clear  of  it.” 

No.  aia  Mondmint  Strut,  Balttmori,  Mo.,  Oct.  3,  1888.  Kllih  Rocirs. 

Drs.  Starkit  &  Palin  :  "  When  I  began  the  use  of  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment  I  had  severe  hemorrhages.  I  now  am  well.  1  weighed  108.  I  now  weigh  153  pounds.” 

No.  283  Muling  Strut,  Charliston,  S.  C.  Mks.  Jno.  O.  Moisson. 

And  tlsou»atidM  of  othern  In  all  partH  of  the  world. 


If  you  would  like  to  know  whom  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  ha.s  cured, 
what  were  the  diseases  removed,  and  where  all  these  restored  and  revitalized  men  and 
women  live,  drop  a  postal  containing  your  name  and  address  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
No.  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Return  mail  will  bring  you  a  brochure  of  200  i>ages  and  a  quarterly  review  con¬ 
taining  thes**  points. 

The  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  has  been  used  in  over  55,000  cases  by  physi¬ 
cians  in  their  practice  and  by  invalids  independently. 

Over  1000  physicians  and  more  than  54,000  invalids. 

The  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  gives  Nature  a  chance.  Nature,  in  response, 
does,  with  quickened  ardor,  what  she  is  always  trying  to  do;  that  is,  she  helps  you. 

Send  for  the  brochure  of  200  pages  and  the  quarterly  review.  They  are  free  to 
you  and  will  be  forwarded  to  any  one  addressing 

Drs.  STARKEY  &  PALEN. 


120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
58  Church  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 


No.  1529  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


nm  TliM  mon  m  raiuo  vptm  their  ezeellmM  UoaelMTa  atMned  an 
VlfmCHABU  PBE-CMIimOt,  which  MtablUhea  them  ae  wweqnalle#  in 


WEio^r 

PU  R  C  


pRPRICE^ 

CREAM 

lAKlKg 

•^wdb** 


A  REMARKABLE  FLESH  PRODUCER. 


™  POUHOS 

ip^TWOWEEKSl 

V/lMlTHIHKOFITl 

a  (  As  •  Flash  Prodvcar  thara  cab  ba 
I  no  qaastiaa  hat  that 

SGOTTS 


l!2?  PERFECT  1*^ 


It*  raporinr  exrellence  proven  In  nlDlon*  of  h<  ■  ?» 
I  for  more  ttisn  a  qu:irter  of  a  ranturr.  It  i*  ni^d  by 
I  th*  United  Hta'r*  Government.  Endnn^  ^  the 
!  head*  of  the  Groat  Uni  veraitle*  •«  the  8(mae«*r,  Pnreat. 
and  m<»*t  Healthfnl.  I)r.  Price'*  (.'ream  Bakins’  Powder 
doe*  not  contain  Ammonia,  Lime,  or  AInm.  Bold  only 
in  oaas.  PiaCB  BAKING  POWDER  CO. 

Vet  York.  CUcaa  8L  Louis.  Sai  Fradsco. 


Of  Pve  Cod  Lifer  Oil  and  Hrpopliospkites 

Of  Lime  and  Soda 
is  witiioat  a  riwoL  Bluy.  hawa 
^^^af^a  potuid  a  day  by  tha  osa 

CON8UMSPTION, 

,  SCROFULA.  BRONCHITIS.  COUSHS  AND 
i  COLDS,  AND  ALL  FORMS  OF  WASTIN6  OIS- 
(  EASES.  AS  PALATABLF.  AS  Mtl.K. 

5B«  ture  poH  grt  ths  gtmmlHe  a*  tOrre  are 
^  pomr  itnltationa. 


or  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  ^ 


W.  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


*®*No  Chemicals. 'sxf 


W.  Baker  &  Co.’s 

^  Breakfast 
Cocoa 

i  Is  Absolutely  Pure, 


and  it  is  Soluble. 


W.  Baker  &  Co.’s  Breakfast  Cocoa 


b  mannlactiired  from  the  first  ctace  to  the  Uit  by  pt^ 
feet  mecluiiiical  procoes,  >•  ehemlral  helnc 
naed  !■  it*  prerwrwUen.  By  one  of  the  ino*t 
ingeniou*  of  these  meciunical  proce.***  the  greateat  d^ 
tree  ol  fiaene**  b  .eotred  without  the  .acrifice  of  th* 
attraedre  and  beantifnl  red  color  which  iacharacteriatic 
of  an  abaolutely  iMira  and  natml  cocoa. 


To  increaae  the  aohibility  of  the  powdered  cocoa,  vari- 
on.  expedienU  are  employed,  moat  of  them  being 
opon  the  aetkm  of  some  alkali,  poUah,  aoda  or  even  am¬ 
monia.  Cocoa  which  ha*  been  prepared  by  oiM  of  thew 
Chemical  ptoceases,  can  tuoallyberecognuedatonceby 
the  dbtincl  aUcaline  reaction  of  th*  infusion  in  water. 


INVALUABLE  IN  SCROFULA  AND  WASTING  (DISEASES. 


